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Tenerchebray, belonging to the count de Robert is de 
Mortagne, who had by this time eſpouſed _ 
the cauſe of the duke; and, as the place was ſtrongly nechebray, 
fortified with ſoldiers and proviſion, it ſuſtained a 
ſiege until Robert was in a condition to march to its 
relief, with reinforcements he had received from Mor- 
tagne, Beleſme, the king of France, and ſome Nor- 
man noblemen, who deteſted the ſelfiſn diſpoſition of 
Henry, and were of conſequence averſe to his go- 
vernment. Thus ſupported, Robert reſolved to 
give his brother battle; and when the two armies 
were in ſight of each other, ſome monks employed 
their mediation to prevent the effuſion of blood; 
but as Henry inſiſted upon the duke's renouncing 


the government of his dominions intirely, and one 
B 2 half 
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A. c. 1705. half of the revenue, the propoſal was rejected with 
|. diſdain, and a battle immediately enſued. Robert 
| charged the main body of the Engliſh with ſuch 
| impetuoſity, and was ſo well ſeconded by the 
count of Mortagne, that they were broken and 

gave ground; but Robert de Beleſme, who com- 

| manded one of the wings, was at the ſame time put 
| to flight by the count de Maine, and the king ad- 
vancing with a freſh body of horſe to ſuſtain the 

center, the Engliſh and Bretons rallied immediately, 

and Robert's little army, weakened by the defeat 

of Beleſme, and overpowered with numbers, was 

intirely routed, in ſpite of all his efforts and acts 

of perſonal valour. Though he ſaw his forces de- 

feated, he would not quit the field, but choſe rather 

to be taken priſoner than turn his back upon the 

enemy; this was likewiſe the caſe with the count 

de Mortagne, and Edgar Atheling, who had lived 

with Robert ſince his return from Paleſtine, in the 
intimacy of friendſhip, produced from the ſimilarity 

of their characters. This prince, however, fared 

much better than his friend; for he was ſet at li- 

berty as a perſon of no conſequence in England, 
Sent over ang Where he died of a decrepid old age; whereas the 
committed Unfortunate duke, after having influenced the in- 
to cloſe pri. habitants of Rouen and Falaiſe to receive the con- 

: queror, was ſent into England, and kept cloſe 
priſoner in different parts of the kingdom, till at 
length, after a miſerable captivity of eight and 
twenty years, death ſet him free, at Cardiff in 
Glamorganſhire “. Such was the fate of Robert, 
who was incapable of inflicting on the moſt in- 
veterate enemy the cruel puniſhment he ſuſtained 
from an unnatural brother, whoſe life he had fo 
generouſly ſaved at the ſiege of Mont St. Michael : 
not contented with having ſupplanted him ſo perfi- 


* He is ſaid to have been deprived of his ſight by a red hot cop per baſon 
applied to his eyes. Mezerai. Mat. Paris, Es 


diouſly 
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diouſly on the throne of England, and deprived &. C. 1106. 
him of his hereditary dukedom, he likewiſe robbed 
him of his liberty, and embittered the old age of 
his elder brother, whom it was his duty to ſerve 
and obey ; though he afterwards ſtifled the re- 
proaches of his conſcience by founding the abbey 
of Reading, which the monks admitted as a ſuffi- 8. 
cient atonement for his barbarity. Mat, Paris. 
Nothing was now wanting to complete the re- Hen ac- 
duction of Normandy but the ſubmiſſion of Robert knowledged 
de Beleſme, who by the mediation of Helie count Normandy. 
de Maine, was received into the king's favour, and 
reſtored to all the offices and poſſeſſions his father 
had enjoyed in Normandy, on condition of giving 
up the biſhopric of Seez, Argentan, and the foreſt . | 
of Goulfer. Peace being thus re-eſtabliſhed, Henry | 
held a great council of the prelates and barons at | 
Lieux, where wholeſome regulations were made | 
for puniſhing robbery and depredation ; the aliena- 
tions of Robert were annulled, and all caſtles 
erected ſince the Conqueror's death, demoliſhed as 
the receptacles of rapine and rebellion. The oath 
of allegiance being taken by the nobles, and the 
adminiſtration of the dutchy properly ſettled, the . 
king returned to his Engliſh dominions. 3 N 
The firſt ſtep he took after his arrival was ex- At bis te- ; 
| 


tremely agreeable to his ſubjects; this was the re- land he __ 


formation of ſome abuſes which had crept into the e | 
regulation and oeconomy of his court. By the t. i 
feudal tenure, the tenants on the crown demeſnes, \ 
were obliged to furniſh the king and his retinue i 
with all neceſſaries and proviſions when he travelled, j 
under the inſpection of the ſteward of the houſhold, | ö 
who attended him in his progreſs. Henry's fol- N 
lowers made uſe of this pretext to commit all ſorts 
of outrages; they waſted the country through which | 
they paſſed : burned or fold publicly the ſuperflu- 
ous proviſions they found in their lodgings, waſhed 
B 3 their 
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A. C. 1106. their horſes with the liquors they could not con- 
ſume, inſulted their landlords, violated their wives 
and daughters, and acted with ſuch brutality, that 
the people hearing of the king's approach, deſerted 
their habitations, and retired to the woods with 
their families and effects. To remedy theſe dif- 
orders, Henry publiſhed an edict, by virtue of 
which the perſons convicted of ſuch offences, were 
puniſhed with the loſs of eyes, or hands, or ſome 
other member ; and this law being vigorouſly exe- 
cuted, ſoon redreſſed the grievance. At the ſame 
time he enacted another decree againſt coiners, who 
had long adulterated the currency, under the pro- 
tection of the nobles, for whom they worked pri- 
vately in their houſes, to which the officers of juſtice 
had no acceſs : by this edict it was ordained that 

Mat. Paris, falſe coiners ſhould, upon conviction, loſe their 

Eaimer. eyes and their virility. 

wars po nd From theſe laws the people would have conceived 

inilent, happy omens of Henry's equity and moderation, 

had they not been immediately followed by a very 
unfavourable change in his deportment. Having 
now accompliſhed his aims upon Normandy, and 
trod all oppoſition under his feet, he laid aſide the 
reſtraint with which he had hitherto bridled his 
_ arbitary diſpoſition, baniſhed all his former affabi- 
lity, treated his nobles with the moſt indecent in- 
ſolence, and ruled with deſpotic ſway, in diame- 

trical oppoſition to the charter he had granted, 

Anſclm rer- There was no perſon in the nation to whom he 

marriea payed the leaſt reſpect, but Anſelm archbiſhop of 

clergy, Canterbury, and him he reſpected through fear, 
remembering how he had already embroiled him 
with the pope, who had actually expedited the 
bull for his excommunication ; a cenſure that might 
have been of fatal conſequence to- his intereſt in 
thoſe times of ſuperſtition, and which' therefore he 
ayoided by making the conceſſions about the in- 

| veltiture 

| 


A. C. 1108. 


HRK | 7 
veſtiture of prelates, as we have obſerved above. 4. © 1108. 
Anſelm, conſcious of the aſcendancy he had gained 
over the ſpirit of the King, reſolved to take ad- 
vantage of this favourable juncture, to execute the 
ſcheme he had formed againſt the married clergy. 
He therefore aſſembled a ſynod to deliberate upon 
meaſures for the better obſervation of the canons 
againſt the marriage of prieſts; and the former pe- 
nalties being found ineffectual, it was decreed that 
all married prieſts ſhould put away their wives, on 
pain of being immediately ſuſpended, and excom- 
municated, ſhould they after wards officiate in di- 
vine ſervice. Cul. Om 
Anſelm, after having eſtabliſhed theſe regula- His aipute 
tions, employed his intereſt in erecting the ſee of wit Tho. 
Ely, from part of the dioceſe of Lincoln, which York. | 
was too large and unweildy ; and the laſt tranſaction 
of his life was a diſpute with Thomas elect of 
York, who declined coming to Canterbury, to 
make the uſual profeſſion of canonical obedience, 
and be conſecrated by Anſelm. He had hoped to 
elude theſe marks of ſubmiſſion, by obtaining a 
pall from Rome; but Anſelm, being appriſed of 
his intention, deſired the pope to delay the pall, 
until Thomas ſhould have obeyed the dictates of 
his duty ; and in the mean time he inhibited all 
the biſhops of England from aſſiſting at his conſe- 
cration. Anſelm, however, did not live to ſee the 
ſucceſs of his letter to the pope z but in a few days 
after his death, Ulric, a Roman cardinal, arrived 
in England, with a pall for the church of York, to 
be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of Anſelm. The in- Hi death, 
tervening death of the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
gave riſe to a diſpute upon the ſubject; and the 
king ſummoning a court of prelates and barons, it 
was determined, after ſome debate, that Thomas 
ſhould, under his hand and ſeal, make ſolemn pro- 
B 4 feſſion 
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A. C. 1109. feſſion of canonical obedience to the primate of 
| Canterbury and the ſee of Rome. This profeſſion 
was delivered to Conrad, prior of the metropolitan 
church, to be depoſited among the archives of his 
convent; and Thomas being conſecrated by Richard 
biſhop of London, received the pall at York, from 

Eaimer. the hands of the Roman cardinal. | 
— At this period, ambaſſadors arrived from Henry 
Maud i V. emperor of Germany, demanding in marriage 
eee the princeſs Maud, though but eight years of age. 
ror, The match was too honourable and advantageous 
to be rejected. The articles were immediately diſ- 
cuſſed and ſettled : the ceremony was performed 
by proxy; and next year ſhe was ſent to her huſ- 
band, with a ſplendid equipage, and a liberal por- 
tion, raiſed by a heavy tax, which was highly re- 

Chron, Sax. ſented by the nation. 

Lewis, king The pleaſure Henry derived from this alliance 
decken n was not a little damped at hearing that Lewis the 
favourof Groſs, and Fulk count of Anjou, had reſolved to 
hace aa eſtabliſh his nephew William, the minor ſon of 
Robert, duke Robert, in the poſſeſſion of his father's dominions. 
& Henry, after the ſurrender of Fajaiſe, had commit- 
ted this young prince to the care of Helie de St. Saen, 
who treated him with ſuch regard and affection, that 
his uncle began to fear he might in time form a 
party in his behalf. He therefore detached Robert 
de Beauchamp, with a party of horſe, to ſeize the 
| young orphan, and convey him to a place of ſe- 
curity; but he was concealed in ſuch a manner, 
that the deſign miſcarried. Helie being at this 
time deprived of his town, thought he was now at 
liberty to eſpouſe William's intereſt openly ; and 
he engaged a number of Norman noblemen in his 
cauſe. Robert de Beleſme became his warmeſt 
artiſan ; Fulk count of Anjou promiſed to give 


him his daughter in marriage; and Lewis the 3 
| W 


1 E x. 45; 1 


who had ſucceeded his father Philip on the throne of * C. 110g. 
France, undertook to ſupport him in the recovery 
of his father's dominions. | 

Henry, being informed of theſe particulars, re- Fey. 
paired to Normandy, and proſecuted the war with war in Nor- 
various ſucceſs againſt thoſe favourers of his ne- n. 

hew, the moſt active of whom was Robert de 

— who obtained divers advantages over his 
troops in the courſe of the campaign: at length he 
was arreſted at Bonneville, in the capacity of an 
ambaſſador, ſent with propoſals of accommodation 
by Lewis king of France, and ſent into England, 
where he was condemned to perpetual impriſonment 
at Wareham in Dorſetſhire. He was no ſooner 
taken, than Alengon, one of his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes,” 
fell into the hands of Henry, who now proceeded 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the French king and the 
count of Anjou were glad to hearken to propoſals 
of peace, which was concluded, on condition that Peace is 
the Norman barons, who had fided with young cue. 
William, ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of 
their lands in Normandy ; that the count of Anjou 
ſhould do homage to Henry for the province of 
Le Maine; and that his daughter, already pro- 
miſed to William the ſon of Robert, ſhould marry 
William the ſon and heir of Henry. In conſe- 
quence of this treaty, the young prince of Nor- 
mandy was obliged to quit the court of Anjou; 
and after having wandered as a fugitive from one 
country to another, ſolliciting ſuccours from dif- 
ferent princes, he was hoſpitably received by Bald - 
win count of Flanders, who promiſed to indulge Ord. vital, 
him with his protection and aſſiſtance. A 

The affairs of Normandy being ſettled, the king Ralph, bi- 
returned to England, and in the ſpring reſolved to — 
fill the ſee of Canterbury, after a vacancy of five preferred 
years, during which Ralph biſhop of Rocheſter had — 
performed the functions of primate, by the ap- 

point - 
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A. C. 1114 pointment of the prior and monks of Canterbury, 
A great council was ſummoned at Windſor, to de- 
liberate upon the choice of a proper perſon to fill 
this important office; and Henry propoſed Faricius, 
abbot of Abingdon : but this perſon being difagree- 
able to the majority of the barons and prelates, the 
preference was given to Ralph, who was elected by 
the monks, approved by the biſhops, and con- 
firmed by the king in council. At the ſame time 
all other vacant ſees and abbacies were ſupplied ; 
though none were promoted to thoſe dioceſes but 
foreigners, whom the king upon all occaſions pre- 

ferred to Engliſhmen, without any regard to morals 

Eadmer. , Or learning. 

Henry's en- Immediately after theſe tranſactions, Henry le- 

Wal vied a great army, with which he propoſed to finiſh 
the reduction of the Welſh, whom he had alteady 
hampered with the neighbourhood of a great num- 
ber of Flemings, whoſe country Having been over- 
flowed by the ſea, they were received by Henry, 
and firſt of all ſettled in the deſolate parts of 
Yorkſhire; but as they did not agree with the 
natives, they were tranſplanted into Roſs and Pem- 
brokeſhire, where they formed a ſtrong barrier 
againſt the incurſions of the Welſh. That people, 
enraged to find their boundaries contracted by the 
intruſion of foreigners, took all opportunities of 
harraſſing them, as well as the neighbouring coun- 
ties of England; and now Henry reſolved to make 
an entire conqueſt of the oy His troops en- 
tered it in three different diviſions, ravaging the 
lands as they proceeded ; but as they never hazarded 
a deciſive engagement, and damaged his forces by 
ſurpriſing and cutting off His out- lying or detached 
parties, he was glad to indulge the petty princes 

with an advantageous peace; and, on his return 
from this expedition, he received the account of 
his daughter's being crowned empreſs at Mentz, 
though 
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though the marriage could not yet be conſum- . 2214: 


mated. : | 

He then re- viſited Normandy, with his fon Hisfonwa- 
William, who was recognized as his ſucceſſor in e 
that dutchy, by all the nobility aſſembled for the benin Net- 
purpoſe, and they ſwore allegiance accordingly. F:g1ans. 
During his reſidence at Rouen, he received letters Chron. Sax, 
from the pope, complaining that his nuncios and F**=*: 
briefs were not ſuffered to enter England without 
the king's expreſs conſent ; that no appeals were 
brought from hence to the holy ſee, which was very 
little reſpected by the Engliſh ; that Peter-pence 
was not collected and paid ſo punctually as in 
former reigns; that the cauſes of biſhops were de- 
termined, and tranſlations made from one ſee to 
another, without the authority of Rome, and in 
contempt of the pope's ſupremacy. The bearer of 
this expoſtulatory addreſs was one Anſelm, a Ro- 
man abbot, and nephew to the late archbiſhop, / 
who, being likewiſe charged with a pall for the 
new metropolitan, was allowed to proceed for 
England, where Ralph received his commiſſion 
with great ſolemnity, profeſſing canonical obedi- 
ence and fealty to the Roman pontiff. Henry Lader. 
having ſecured the ſucceſſion of Normandy to his 
ſon William, returned to England, and, in a ge- 
neral aſſembly at Saliſbury, declared this prince his 
heir and eventual ſucceſſor, in preſence of all the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, by whom he was re- 
cognized with the ſame ceremony which had been 
practiſed among the Norman barons. 

At this period too he impoſed a grievous tax , 
upon the kingdom, in order to maintain a war te war with 
againſt Lewis king of France, with whom he had h French 
been always at variance ſince that prince's acceſſion Norman re. 
to the throne. Henry juſtly ſuppoſed him to be e. 
the author of all the inſurrections and rebellions 
which the Norman barony had raiſed againſt his 
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A. C. 214. government: and he now reſolved to act the in- 
cendiary in his turn, His nephew Thibaud, count 
of Blois, ſon of his ſiſter Adela, having received 
ſome inſult or injury from the French king, Henry 
excited him to vengeance, and even ſupplied him 
with a ſtrong reinforcement. Lewis, on the other 
hand, inveſted Robert's fon with the dutchy of 
Normandy, and promiſed to aſſiſt him with all his 
power, as protector of the young price, and ſove- 

reign lord of Normandy. He accordingly raiſed 
an army, in order to recover William's inheritance, 
and being joined by the count of Flanders, with a 
ſtrong reinforcement, entered the dukedom, and 
commenced hoſtilities; though not before he had 
formally demanded of Henry that he would re- 
nounce his uſurpation, and releaſe his vaſſal Ro- 
A. c. 1118. bert, whom he unjuſtly detained in priſon. Hen- 
ry, in the mean while, made great preparations at 
the expence of the Engliſh, to repel theſe invaders 
of the Norman dominions, and croſſed the fea with 
all poſſible expedition. Being joined by the duke 

of Bretagne, and the count of Blois, he began his 
march againſt the enemy, and advanced with ſuch 
1 diligence, that Lewis was almoſt ſurpriſed, and 
retreated with ſome precipitation. He ſeemed on 
this occaſion to have been intimidated by the power 
and preſumption of the Engliſh king ; for he pur- 
Peaceis chaſed a peace with the ceſſion of Gifors, and 
fected. Henry returned immediately to his Britiſh domi- 
nions, in order to prevent the reception of the ab- 
i bot Anſelm, .who was ſo well pleaſed with Eng- 
land at his laſt viſit with the pall for the archbiſhop 
b Of Canterbury, that he employed his intereſt with 
Y the pope, in order to be ſent back in quality of le- 
0 Ch. Mailr. gate. Henry would ſuffer no ſuch juriſdiction in 
[ dee queen his dominions, even though he ſhould incur the 
i diſpleaſure of the pope, which could not affect him 
i with ſuch chagrin as he felt about this period at a 

deat 
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death of his queen Mathilda, who was regretted 4- C. 218. 
by all the Engliſn, as well for her diſtinguiſhed 
merit, as on account of her being deſcended from 
their ancient kings. 

Notwithſtanding the treaty concluded between wu N 
France and England, Henry's back was hardly 7, unf 


and unfor- 


turned, when Lewis ſurpriſed Giſors, and waſted _ in 
the adjacent country without oppoſition. Henry upon the 
received advice of this invaſion, without ſeeming to continent. 
take any ſtep towards the defence of his Norman 
territories; and his tame forbearance on this occa- 

ſion was fo ſurpriſing, that one of his nobles took 

the liberty to obſerve, his reputation would ſuffer 

from his philoſophy; when Henry replied very 
calmly, he had learned from his father, that the beſt 

way of dealing with the French was to let them 

ſpend their firſt fire. Perhaps he was perplexed in 

his own mind, becauſe he knew not whom he 
could truſt in Normandy. He had ſeized the per- 

ſons of ſome whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected; and, 
among others, Hugh de Gourney, and Hen 

count D*Eu, who were not releaſed until they had 
ſurrendered their caſtles, and who were no ſooner 

out of his power, than they took up arms againſt 

him. As he would not venture to employ the 
Normans, who, for the moſt part, were diſaffected 

to his perſon, he had been obliged to carry on the 

war with the help of the Engliſh, and ſome Bretons 

he enliſted in his ſervice; and he met with ſeveral + 
checks, which ſerved to increaſe his caution. Ev- 

reux had been ſurpriſed by Amaury de Monforr, 

whom Henry attempted in vain to bribe over to 

his intereſt : the French had taken L'aigle; and the 

king, in attempting to recover it, had like to have - 
loft his life: the count of Anjou had worſted 
Henry as he advanced to the relief of Alenęon, 
which the count had inveſted, and afterwards re- 
duced : Baldwin, count of Flanders, had ravaged 
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the whole country as far as Rouen, where the ki 
lay with his troops, afraid to give him battle; ſo that 
he had great reaſon to dread the iſſue of another war. 
Chron, Sar. Nevertheleſs he ſeemed to wake all at once from 
His affairs his lethargy, and, aſſembling a ſtrong body of 
take +.t%> forces, tranſported them, together with. a great ſum 
turn. of money, to the continent, where his affairs, in a 
little time, took a more favourable turn. Baldwin 
died of a wound he received in the face with a lance. 
Enquerrand de Chaumont, an enterpriſing warrior, 
who had kept all the country as far as Rouen in 
continual alarms, was taken off by a natural death; 
and Fulk, count of Anjou, who had joined Lewis 
ſince the laſt treaty between Henry and him, was 
now again attached to the king of England, by 
means of a large ſum of money, and the conſum- 
mation of the marriage between young William and 
the count's daughter, 
A. c. 1119. Thus freed from ſuch a triumvirate of formidable 
He gains the enemies, he was enabled to unite all his forces, 
Ne which had been hitherto divided, and marched to 
the relief of Noyon, which Lewis had formed the 
deſign of ſurpriſing. Henry's forces advancing 
with great expedition, came up with the French ſo 
unexpectedly, that they had ſcarce time to draw up 
their firſt line before the battle begun. Neverthe- 
leſs they behaved with great gallantry, under the 
command of duke Robert's fon William, who 
charged the van of the Engliſh with ſuch impetu- 
olity, that they fell back upon the main body, com- 
manded by the king in perſon, whoſe utmoſt efforts 
could not ſuſtain the attack. While he exerted all 
his endeavours to rally his troops, he was ſingled 
out by a brave Norman knight, called William 
Criſpin, who diſcharged at his head two ſuch fu- 
rious ſtrokes of a ſabre, as penetrated his helmer, 
and wounded him ſeverely : at the ſight of his own 
blood, which ruſhed down his viſage, he was en- 
raged 
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raged to a double exertion of his ſtrength, and re- 4. C. 1119, 
torted the blows with ſuch intereſt that his anta- 
goniſt was unhorſed, and taken priſoner. Had the 
valour of young William been properly ſeconded, 
the French would certainly have obtained a com- 
plete victory; but, inſtead of forming from their 
ine a march in a regular manner, they no ſooner 
ſaw the ſucceſs of the Norman prince, than they 
ruſhed forward in confuſion, and the rear of the 
Engliſh 2 to the attack in a compact body, 
found them in ſuch diſorder, that the ſcale was 
quite turned, and the French fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. Lewis himſelf being unhorſed in the 
tumult, was obliged to make his eſcape on foot to 
Audley, where he was joined by his fugitive troops, 
and, receiving a reinforcement, ſent a herald with 
a defiance ta Henry, who declined the invitation. 
He diſmiſſed all the priſoners but about two hun- 
dred -and forty knights; and the young Norman 
prince's horſe being taken in the field, after he had 
diſmounted to rally the troops, was ſent back with 
a compliment, and ſome valuable preſents from gsi. 


Hen, Hunt, 


his couſin William, who admired his courage. Ord. Vital. 


While the king of England employed his victo- an accora- - 


rious troops in reducing the Normans to obedience, e 
Lewis took Chartres from the count de Blois, re- th 
duced the ſtrong fortreſs of Ivry ; and the war con- bon ef the 
tinued with various ſucceſs. At length pope Ca- 
lixtus II. having held a council at Rheims, came 

after wards to viſit Henry at Giſors, where he offered 

his mediation; which was accepted. 

Hoſtilities ceaſed, and next year the treaty was 
concluded. The places taken on both ſides were 
reſtored ; the priſoners ſet at liberty; Henry's fon 
William did homage to Lewis for the dukedom of 
Normandy, which was a fief of the French crown : 
the count of Flanders and revolted Normans were 
included in the pacification; but no proviſion was 

made 
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made for the young Norman prince, who never- 
theleſs continued to enjoy the protection of the 
king of France. | 
This accommodation was ſo ſeaſonable to Hen- 
ry, that in conſideration of the pope's good offices 
on this occaſion, he forgot his reſentment at the 
conduct of that pontiff in the council of Rheims, 
where he had conſecrated Thurſtan, archbiſhop of 
York, and honoured him with the pall, though he 
had refuſed to own the primacy of the ſee of Can- 
terbury, and though the king had ſent a deputation 
to make Calixtus acquainted with the nature of the 
diſpute, intreating him to delay the conſecration of 
Thurſtan, until that prelate ſhould have complied 
with the laws and cuſtoms of the Engliſh church. 
He was ſo much incenſed at the pope's contempt 
of his remonſtrance, that he ſwore Thurſtan ſhould 
never enter his dominions, and actually forbade 
him, under a ſevere penalty, to re-viſit England, 
or appear in any part of his Norman territories. 
But the pope, in this viſit, pleaded the cauſe of 
Thurſtan ſo effectually, that the king conſented to 
his being reſtored, on condition of his profeſſing 
obedience to the ſee of Canterbury. | 
The prelate however refuſed to ſubmit to this 
condition ; and ſome years after obtained letters 
from the pope, threatening the king with excom- 
munication, the archbiſhop of Canterbury with 
ſuſpenſion, and the kingdom with an interdict, if 
Henry would not allow Thurſtan to return, with* 
out profeſſing obedience. The great council of the 
nation was aſſembled on this occaſion, and agreed 
to his reſtoration, on condition that he ſhould re- 
pair directly to York, nor preſume to celebrate di- 
vine ſervice out of his own dioceſe, until he ſhould 
have made ſatisfaction to the ſee of Canterbury. 
He did not comply with this condition, nor did his 
ſucceſſors afterwards own the primacy of that arch- 
| biſhopric 
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biſhopric by ſuch profeſſion, which was never 4. C. 1119, 


claimed before the time of Lanfranc; but the 
church of Vork henceforward exerciſed an inde- 
pendent primatical authority over certain dioceſes 
aſſigned to it as ſuffragans. Fadmer. 


Prince Wil. 


Henry ſtayed ſome time on the continent, after j;,m yerites 
his accommodation with France, to exact homage at fea, with 
of the Norman nobility, and a new oath of alle- ber of young 
giance in favour of his fon William, who was now goblemen. 
in the eighteenth year of his age. At length he 
ſet ſail from Barfleur, and arrived next morning in 
England. The prince went on board a new ſhip 
belonging to Thomas Fitzſtephen, whoſe father 
had carried over the Conqueror in his firſt expedi- 
tion againſt Harold; and the young nobility, to 
the number of three hundred, crouded into the 
ſame veſſel, where they carouſed with the utmoſt 
intemperance ; the mariners were indulged with 
wine to extreme intoxication, and the matter him- 
ſelf had exceeded the bounds of ſobriety, when the 
prince propoſed that he ſhould make an effort to 
come up with the king, who was conſiderably a- 
head. Fitzſtephen immediately clapped on all his 
ſail, and being incapable of directing the pilotage, 
ſhe ran upon a ſunken rock called the Catte-raze, 
with ſuch violence, that ſhe was ſhattered in pieces. 

Before ſhe parted in the middle, they found means 
to hoiſt out the boat for the prince's preſervation, 
and he had already made ſome way towards the 
ſhore, when hearing the ſhrieks of his natural ſiſter 
Maud, counteſs of Perche, he returned to the 
wreck, and took her in; but ſuch a number of 
people leaped into the boat at the ſame time, thar 
the ſunk, and every foul on board of her periſhed. 
All thoſe that remained in the ſhip, met with the 
ſame fate, except one Bartoud, a butcher of Rouen, 
who ſeizing the maſt, floated till — when 


he was taken up by ſome fiſhermen; Geoffry, ſon 
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A. C.1129. of Gilbert de Craigle, laid hold on the ſame 


timber, but being a weakly youth, could not reſiſt 
the cold, and dropped off before day-light. Tho- 
mas, the ſhip- maſter, after having been ſome time 
under water, ſwam up to the butcher, and en- 
quired into the prince's fate, when being told that 
he had periſhed ;. I will not (ſaid he) outlive the 
prince,” and immediately diſappeared. The ſhrieks 


of thoſe unhappy people were heard by Roger de 


Mat. Paris. 
Ord, Vieal. 
Knyghton. 
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vain, 


A. C. 1121. 


Coutances, and many other perſons on ſhore, and 
the ſame noiſe reached the king's ſhip, though 
three days paſſed before he was made acquainted 
with the fatal accident. When the news was 
brought to him at Southampton, he fainted away, 
and was never ſeen to ſmile from that moment to 
the day of his death. The Engliſh nation ſuſtained 
no great loſs in the death of a profligate prince, 
who had on ſeveral occaſions expreſſed his averſion 
for them, and even declared that he would one day 
make them draw the plough like oxen ; but the caſe 
was different with Henry, who not only loſt a fon 
whom he loved with the warmeſt affection, but in 
his death ſaw all the pains he had taken to eſtabliſh 
the ſucceſſion entirely fruſtrated, and the proſpect 
of Normandy's reverting to the ſon of Rohert, a 
promiſing young prince, who was already the darl- 
ing of the Normans. 

With a view therefore to defeat the expectations 
of that young prince, and repair in ſome meaſure 
the calamity he had ſuſtained, he aſſembled a great 
council at London, and propoſed another marriage 
with Adelais daughter of Godfrey duke of Lou- 
vain. The ſtates aſſenting to this propoſition, the 
negotiation was begun, and the princeſs being 


brought over, the nuptials were ſolemnized at 


Windſor. Archbiſhop. Ralph, though now very 

old and infirm, reſolved to officiate in perſon at the 

queen's coronation z when obſerving the king ſit- 
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ting on the throne with the crown on his head, he A. C. 1121. 
inſiſted upon its being done illegally, and in preju- 
dice to his right. Henry aſked pardon, allowed 
him to looſe the loop by which it was faſtened 
under his chin, take it off, and put it on again with | 
his own hands. — — 
The valiant earl of Cheſter having periſhed with The Welch 
the prince, the Welſh, whom that nobleman had —_— 
hitherto kept in awe, made an incurſion into Che- Cheſhire, 
ſhire, where they burned and ravaged the country ; 
and Henry, to revenge this inſult, levied an army, 
with which' he penetrated as far as the mountains 
of Snowdun in Carnarvonſhire, where he was almoſt 
killed by an arrow; and found the reduction of the 
enemy ſo difficult, that he granted peace to Griffith 
ap Conan, prince of the country, on condition of 
his delivering hoſtages, together with a thouſand 
head of cattle, towards defraying the expence of the 
war. G. Malmeſ. 
Immediately after this expedition, Ralph, arch- William de 
biſhop of Canterbury, died of old age and a linger- over 
ing diſtemper; and a council being called to pitch biſhop of 
upon a ſucceffor, the biſhops deſired the king would . 
appoint a ſecular clergyman, in order to avoid the 
miſchiefs which had hitherto attended the choice of 
monkiſh primates, who were not only devoted to 
the church of Rome, but inveterate enemies to the 
fecular clergy, as well as to the ſupremacy of the 
king. The monks of Canterbury threw them- 
ſelves at his majeſty's feet, intreating that he would 
not deviate from the antient practice, but prefer 
one of their order; and when their requeſt was re- 
jected, they held out two days, until being threa- 
tened by the biſhops with excommunication, they 
elected, out of four nominated for their choice, 
William de Corboil, prior of the canons of Chiche, 
who was confirmed by the king, approved by the 
prelates, and conſecrated at Canterbury by Richard 
| C 2 biſhop 
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A. C. 1423. biſhop of London. He made afterwards a journe 
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to Rome, where the pope at firſt ſcrupled his elec- 
tion, becauſe he was not a monk; but he found 
means to reconcile his holineſs to the event, by 
means of ſome valuable preſents, and he returned 
with his pall, after having ſworn ſubjection to the 
Roman fee. | 1 54 | 
Henry, by his peace with France, thought he 
had effectually ſecured the tranquillity of his domi- 
nions beyond ſea, and that no perſon would ven- 
ture to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy; nevertheleſs he found himſelf obliged to 
go thither to appeaſe the troubles excited by Ro- 
bert de Mellent, lord of Pont Audemer, who be- 
ing a nobleman of great credit, and ſecretly ſup- 
ported by the king of France, employed all his in- 
tereſt and addreſs in favour of young William, 
ſon of duke Robert. He had made ſuch progreſs 
in his endeavours, that the whole country was on 
the point of revolting, when Henry arrived with a 
ſtrong army from England, in conſequence of the 
intelligence he had received. His firſt undertak- 
ing was the fiege of Audemer, which he reduced; 
then he added ſome new fortifications to the caſtles 
of Caen, Rouen, and Arques, and reinforced the 
garriſons. Theſe vigorous ſteps and precautions 
overawed the Normans, though Robert de Mel- 
lent and the count de Montfort his aſſociate ſtill 
kept the field with a body of forces, until at laſt 
theſe two noblemen fell into an ambuſcade, and 
were made priſoners. Fulk, count of Anjou, 
whoſe daughter, now a widow by the death of 
prince William, had been ſent home to him, engaged 
alſo in this conſpiracy, becauſe Henry refuled to 
reſtore the lands and caſtles he had given as his 
daughter's portion; he therefore not only aſſiſted 
the revolters, but invited Robert's ſon to his court, 
where that young princeeſpouſed his coulin's ay 4 
| 6 ut, 
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but, upon Mellent's being taken with Hugh Mont- 
fort and Hugh Fitzgervaiſe, their caſtles became 
an eaſy conqueſt to Henry, who likewiſe prevailed 
upon the pope to annul his nephew's marriage with 
Sybilla : fo that the count of Anjou, deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, diſmiſſed prince William as an unneceſſary 
incumbrance, 

That prince however {till enjoyed the protection 
of Lewis king of France, who beſtowed upon him 
his own ſiſter- in- law in marriage, with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Pontoiſe, Chaumont, Mante, and all the 
Vexin Francois, and moreover ſupplied him with a 
body of troops to promote the ſucceſs of his Nor- 
man enterprize ; ſo that Henry was ſtill expoſed to 
all the dangers and inconveniencies of an expenſive 
war, which in order to maintain, he burthened his 
Engliſh ſubjects with intolerable taxes; and theſe 
excited an univerſal ſpirit of diſcontent, This ca- 
lamity was aggravated by the ditorders ariſing from 
a partial adminiſtration of juſtice. The judges 
were venal and arbitrary, of conſequence the rich 
were exempted from the penalty of the law, and 
committed all manner of outrages with impunity. 
The coin was debaſed to ſuch a degree that a pound 
would ſcarce purchaſe the value of a ſhilling; and 
this adulteration falling heavy upon the ſoldiers 
abroad, Henry ſent peremptory orders for putting 
the laws in execution againſt all convicted coiners. 
Theſe operators were perfectly well known, becauſe 
they took no pains to diſguiſe their practices; and 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, no ſooner received the 
king's order, than he ſummoned all the delinquents 
to Wincheſter, where, without any form of trial, 
they were deprived of their eyes and caſtrated, to 
the general ſatisfaction of the kingdom. 
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At this period the rights and independency of Cavral 


the Engliſh church were invaded by the pope, who, 
notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made Henry 
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at their interview in Giſors, no ſooner found him- 
ſelf eſtabliſhed in the papacy by the captivity and 
ſubmiſſion of Gregory the antipope, than he re- 
ſolved to exerciſe the authority of the Roman 
church to its full extent, and ſent cardinal de Crema 
as his legate a latere into England. That prelate 
was honourably received at his arrival by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in whoſe place he officiated 
at divine ſervice, ſitting in the higheſt ſeat and 
wearing the pontifical habit, to the amazement 
and indignation of the Engliſh people. As he was 
directed to inquire into a controverſy which had 
ariſen between the archbiſhop of York and the 
Scottiſh biſhops, who refuſed to acknowledge the 
ſupremacy of that ſee, he made a progreſs into the 
North as far as Roxburgh, where, he had a con- 
ference on the ſubject with David, king of Scot- 
land : at his return to London, he aſſembled a 
general council, in which he preſided on a throne 
raiſed above the Engliſh archbiſhops ; and enacted 
among other laws, a very ſevere canon againſt the 
marriage of the clergy, againſt which he declaimed 
with great intemperance, affirming it was a crime 
of the deepeſt dye for a man to conſecrate the body 


of Chriſt immediately after leaving the arms of a 


ſtrumpet; an epithet which he beltowed on the 
wives of the clergy. His own conduct very ill 
agreed with this declaration; for the very next 
night, after having conſecrated the euchariſt, he 
himſelf was caught in bed with a common proſ- 
titute, and ſo confounded at the detection, that he 
in the morning decamped very privately, and the 
council broke up abruptly on the third day of the 

eſſion. | | 
This legation gave ſuch offence to the Engliſh, 
that an univerſal clamour enſued, and William, 
archbiſhop of. Canterbury, repaired to Rome to aſ- 
ſert the independency of his metropolitan OG 
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On this occaſion he betrayed the cauſe of the Eng- *: © s. 
liſh church, and returned inveſted with a legatine 
power, in which capacity he called another ſynod 
at Weſtminſter, and confirmed the canons againit 
the married clergy. Theſe, though they received 
the ſanction of the royal authority, were not exe- 
cuted with rigour, becauſe the king granted diſ- 
penſations, by virtue of a commiſſion from the 
pope, authorizing him to execute the decrees of the 
council; a commiſſion which he obtained by his 
pretended zeal for the celibacy of prieſts, mani- 
feſted in the former ſynod, and from which he drew 
large ſums of money. 

All that he could raiſe was hardly ſufficient to TRIO 
protect his Norman dominions from the efforts of _—_— 
young William, who had by this time ſurpriſed cab sse. 
Giſors, and gained a great acceſſion of ſtrength in jeg;ance to 
being inveſted by Lewis with the county of Flan- Maud. 
ders. Henry, after a fruitleſs expectation of three 
years, deſpaired of having iſſue by his ſecond mar- 
riage; and therefore reſolved to ſettle the ſucceſſion 
upon his daughter Maud, the empreſs, who had 
returned to England on her huſband's death, and 
was very much beloved by the people, on account 
of her being deſcended from the Saxon kings. She 
was likewiſe very agreeable to the Normans, who, 
as they could not have a prince of their own nation 
to rule over them, found it would be their intereſt 
to adopt the government of a princeſs, grand- 
daughter of the Conqueror, to whom they owed all 
their poſſeſſions in England. Henry, pleaſed to 
find the affections of the nation united in favour of 
his daughter, convoked an aſſembly of all the 
immediate vaſſals of the crown, comprehending 
David, king of Scotland, as prince of Cumber- 
land, and Stephen, count of Boulogne, the king's 
own nephew ; in preſence of whom Henry declared 
Maud preſumptive heireſs of his crown, and as 
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A. C. 1125. ſuch ſhe was recognized by the aſſembly, who took 
Sim. Dun. the oath of eventual allegiance. 
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This precaution being taken, the princeſs was ſent 
over to Normandy, attended by the king's natural 
ſon Robert, earl of Glouceſter, and Brian ſon of Alain 
Fergant, properly ſupplied with forces for the de- 
fence of that country ; and he following in perſon, 
thought he could not take a more effectual ſtep for 
the ſecurity of the ſucceſſion, than by marrying 
his daughter to Geoffry Plantagenet, fon of Fulk, 
count of Anjou, who had left his dominions to his 
ſon, in order to go and take poſſeſſion of the throne 
of Jeruſalem, vacant by the death of his father-in- 
law Baldwin II. The nuptials were accordingly ſo- 
lemnized, tho' contrary to the inclination of Maud, 
who could not without reluctance ſtoop from the qua- 
lity of empreſs to that of a ſimple counteſs; nor was 
the marriage more agreeable to the Engliſhand Nor- 
man noblemen, who had not been conſulted in the 
ſcheme of this alliance, by which ſome of them were 
diſappointed in their own views upon the empreſs, 
and the nation in general averſe to the ſway of 
Plantagenet, | 

Henry, without regarding the diſguſt of his 
daughter or the murmurs of his ſubjects, conſulted 
his preſent advantage in acquiring a ſon-in-law, 
whoſe power and abilities would ſerve as bulwarks 
againſt the incroachments of his nephew William, 
who was powerfully ſupported by the French king. 
In order to defeat the projects of this enterpriſing 
prince and his ally, the king reſolved to carry the 
war into France, and at the ſame time to exite the 
Flemings to a revolt in favour of Thierry count 
of Alſace, who had pretenſions to Flanders. So 
far he ſucceeded : ſome towns of the Netherlands 
rebelled, and among others Aloſt, which was im- 
mediately inveſted by William, but defended itſelf 
lo well that his competitor had time to march to 5 

relief. 


. 


relief. A battle enſued, in which Thierry was de- 
feated; and the town muſt have fallen into the 
hands of the victor, had not he been mortally 
wounded in a ſalley by the thruſt of a lance, which, 
while he endeavoured to catch it, entered his right 
hand, and the hurt produced a mortification, of 
which he died in five days. 

The untimely death of this young prince, who 
had already exhibited repeated proofs of extraor- 
dinary courage and ability, entirely diſpelled the 
fears of Henry. He made peace with Lewis; 
entered into a league with Thierry of Alſace, who 
ſucceeded to the county of Flanders, and married 
Henry's daughter-in-law Sybilla; while the Nor- 
mans, ſeeing no hope of being delivered from his 
yoke, began to be reconciled to his dominion. In- 
deed he took ſome pains to reconcile them to his 
government. He extended his forgiveneſs to all 
thoſe who implored his mercy; and attached ſeve- 
ral men of influence and credit to his intereſt, by 
acts of kindneſs and generoſity: among others re- 
leaſing Mellent and Fitz-Gervaiſe from the pri- 
ſons in which they had been confined, and re- eſta- 
bliſhing them in the poſſeſſion of their Norman 
eſtates. The former of theſe accompanied him to 
England, where he became a great tavourite, and 
ſerved the king with uncommon zeal and fidelity. 
It was at this period that Henry altered the reve- 
nue of his demeſne lands, the rents of which had 
been hitherto paid in kind. The tenants were ſo im- 
poveriſhed with taxes, and other hardſhips, from 
the nature of their tenure, that they took all oppor- 
tunities of meeting him in his progreſs, and pre- 
ſenting their ploughſhares as uſeleſs implements, 
A dreadful famine enſued; and the king at laſt ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine the eſtates, and fix 
a certain price in money to be annually paid in lieu 
of the corn, proviſion, and fervice, which had been 

uſually 
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A. c. 1129. uſually exacted. This compoſition was very ad- 
vantageous to the tenant, the rates of proviſion be- 
ing at that time very low; ſo that the burthen of 
the rent diminiſhed as the ſpecies increaſed *. 

Henry's Henry now taſted the ſweets of eaſe and tran- 

aughter 15 11 
eetivered of quillity, after having ſurmounted all oppoſition; 

2 n. and, during this calm, he viſited his Norman do- 
minions, chiefly to have a perſonal interview with 
pope Innocent II. whom he acknowledged as the 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter, tho' his competitor Ana- 

A. C. 1131. cletus was maſter of Rome. To this laſt Henry 
had formerly inclined, out of oppoſition to the 
French king, who protected the other; but Inno- 
cent found means to cajole him in ſuch a manner, 
that he obtained his friendſhip and declaration in 
favour of his pretenſions. After this conference 
the king returned to England with his daughter 
Maud, between whom and her huſband ſome miſ- 
underſtanding had ariſen: and during her reſidence 
at her father's court, another general aſſembly of 
the ſtates being convoked at Northampton, the 
barons renewed their oath to the empreſs, whom 
they now acknowledged as the apparent heireſs of 

Chron, Sax. the crown. Her husband Geoffry, ſurnamed Plan- 
tagenet, from a ſprig of a broom he wore in his 
cap, being diſguſted at Henry's refuſal to put him 
in immediate poſſeſ.on of Normandy, demanded 
his wife, who was accordingly ſent over, by the 
advice of the council; and, in about a year after 
her return, ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was 
called Henry, and afterwards aſcended the Eng- 

A. C. 2133. liſh throne. This waz a joyful event to the king, who 

| forthwith ſummoned another general council at Ox- 
ford, where he treated them magnificently during 
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We learn from the Dialogue of ſufficient to ſerve an hundred men 
the Exchequer, that in this reign a fat with bread, was valued at a ſhilling ; 
ox was ſold for five ſhillings; a wed- and a ration for twenty horſes at four 
der for a grcat ; a meaſure of wheat, pence, 

the 
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the Eaſter holidays; and then they took a third 4. C. 1133. 
oath in favour of the empreſs and her new-born x de diceto. 
ſon Henry, Impatient to ſee this auſpicious grand- Chron Sax. 
child, the king reſolved to make one other voyage Nun 
to the continent, and embarked about the latter ay. 

end of ſummer, during a total eclipſe of the ſun, 

which was followed by a violent earthquake: the 
monkiſh writers pretend theſe were omens of his 

death, which, however, did not happen for two 


2 after his departure; though his brother Ro- The deachaf 


rt died before him in the caſtle of Cardiff, after — 4 


having dragged about a miſerable being, during ber. 
ſix and twenty years of ſevere captivity, and lived 
to ſee the hopes of his family cut off, in the la- 
mentable death of his gallant ſon William. 

Henry found ſuch happineſs in fondling his grand- Fear dies 
ſon, and converſing with his daughter, who, beſides le Ferment. 
this, brought forth two other ſons, called Geoffry 
and William, that he never thought of returning 
to England, except at one time when he was A 
alarmed with the account of ſome irruptions of the | 
Welch, who had ravaged the weſtern counties, and 
obtained ſeveral petty advantages over his troops. 
Rouſed at theſe tidings, he attempted to croſs the | 
ſea with a body of archers, but was detained by 
contrary winds, until his daughter perſuaded him 
to lay aſide his deſign. He paſſed the remaining Brompton, 
part of his life in great happineſs at Rouen, enjoy- 
ing the chace, for which he inherited his father's 
inclination : till one day having over-heated himſelf 
at this diverſion, and over-indulged his appetite at 
night with lampreys, he was ſeized with a fever which 
brought him to the grave. When he perceived his | 
end approaching, he ſent for Robert carl of Glou- n 
ceſter, his natural ſon ; William de Warenne, earl 9 
of Surrey; Robert earl of Leiceſter; the counts of | 
Mortagne and Mellent or Meulant, and ſeveral | 
other noblemen, who attended at his court, and 
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recommended to them, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the intereſt of his daughter, without making the 
leaſt mention of her huſband, with whom he was 
diſobliged. He then remitted all the forfeitures of 
his nephew's adherents, whom he ordered to be re- 
called from exile. He directed that all his debts 
ſhould be immediately diſcharged, forgave all his 
debtors, bequeathed ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling 
to his domeſtics and guards; and having deſired 
that his corpſe might be removed to the abbey of 
Reading, which he had founded, and ſettled all 
his ſpiritual as well as temporal affairs, he died at 
St. Denis le Forment, in the ſixty-eighth year of 
his age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign. His 
body was next day carried to Rouen, attended by 
above twenty thouſand people, and being embalmed 
after the coarſe manner practiſed in thoſe days, con- 
veyed to Caen, in order to be tranſported to England. 

Henry was of a middle ſtature and robuſt make, 


and charac- with dark brown hair, and blue ſerene eyes, He 


was facetious, fluent, and affable to his favourites. 
His capacity naturally good, was improved and 
cultivated in ſuch a manner, that he acquired the 
ſur- name of Beauclerc by his learning. He was 
cool, cautious, politic, and penetrating : his cou- 
rage was unqueſtioned, and his fortitude invincible. 
He was vindictive, cruel, and implacable : in- 
exorable to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the exe- 
cution of juſtice; and though temporate in his 
diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which produced 
a numerous family of illegitimate iſſue. His Nor- 
man deſcent and connections with the continent in- 
ſpired him with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom 
he oppreſſed in the moſt tyrannous manner, not 
only by increaſing the number of the foreſts, which 
were too numerous before, but alſo by his uncon- 
ſcionable exactions, in conſequence of which he 
was enabled to maintain expenſive wars upon. the 
continent, and died the richeſt prince in Europe. 
81 E. 
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80 weak is human foreſight, that ſome of the a. c. 173 
meaſures which Henry took to ſecure the ſuc- An account 
ceſſion of his crown to his daughter, contributed of Stephen 


to her excluſion. In order to ſtrengthen the in- 
tereſts of his family, he had heaped favours upon 
Stephen, the third ſon of the count de Blois, by 
Adela, daughter of the Conqueror. He careſſed 
him at his court, and not only beſtowed upon him 
the honour of Eye and all the great eſtate of Ro- 
bert Mallet, but he had alſo effected a match be- 
tween him and Maud, daughter and heireſs of 
Euſtace count de Boulogne, by Mary of Scotland, 
ſiſter to king Henry's firſt queen. In right of this 
lady, Stephen ſucceeded to the county of Boulogne, 
beſides a vaſt) eſtate in England, which had been 
given to her anceſtors at the Conqueſt. Henry 
thinking he could not do too much for his own ne- 
phews, who would undoubtedly ſupport the in- 
tereſt of the empreſs againſt all oppoſition, created 
Stephen's younger brother Henry, abbot of Glaf- 
tonbury and biſhop of Wincheſter ; fo that the 
two brothers were by far the moſt powerful ſubjects 
in the kingdom. Stephen, conſcious of his own 
importance and popularity, which was very great, 
could not reſiſt the temptation of appropriating the 
crown to himſelf, inſtead of ſecuring it to Maud, 
whole title he had fo ſolemnly fworn to maintain. 
He reflected upon the caſe with which Henry had 
ſupplanted the abſent heir of blood, and he reſolved 
in this particular to follow his example. In mat- 
ters of leſs importance he might have obeyed the 
dictates of his gratitude and duty to his benefactor, 


and 
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and reſpected the oath he had taken; but Henry 
himſelf, and many other princes of that age, had 
manifeſted by their whole conduct, how little they 
were reſtrained by the ties of religion and morality, 
when a crown was the object in view. He there- 
fore, in his uncle's life-time, began to form a party 
among the Engliſh noblemen, while his brother 
employed all his influence to prepoſſeſs the clergy 
in his behalf. The endeavours of both ſucceeded 


even beyond their expectation. The Engliſh had 


been accuſtomed ro ſee the heir of blood excluded 
from their throne ; they loved the perſon and cha- 
racter of Stephen; did not much reliſh a female 
reign, which they had never experienced; and 
both Normans and Engliſh ſaw the blood of the 
Conqueror and the Saxon monarchs united in him, 
as well as in his couſin the emprels. 
Having thus paved the way to uſurpation, he 
retired to Boulogne, from whence, on the firſt news 
of Henry's death, he ſet fail for Dover, where he 
was treated with great diſreſpect by the burghers, 
who underſtood the cauſe and intent of his coming. 
He was likewiſe inſulted by the inhabitants of Can- 
terbury, who ſhut their gates againſt him; but, far 
from being diſcouraged by theſe repulſes, he pro- 
ceeded to London, where he was received with great 
honours by the citizens, who ſaluted him as king. 
Thence repairing to Wincheſter, his brother, who 
was biſhop of that ſee, prevailed upon William de 
Pont-del Arche to deliver up the late king's treaſure, 
amounting to one hundred thouſand pounds in 
money, beſides plate and jewels. This enabled 
him to conciliate the minds of the ſoldiery, and 
make ſuitable preſents to the nobility and prelates; 
and his brother having engaged Roger biſhop of 
-Saliſbury in his intereſt, nothing was wanting to 


his coronation but the conſent. of William archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury, whoſe right and office it was 
to 


to perform that ceremony. He being a conſcien - & C. 1135. 
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tious primate, who ſcrupled to commit a flagrant 
breach of the oath he had taken to the emprels ; 
Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the late king's houſhold, 
who was not quite ſo ſqueamiſh, removed his 


ſcruj 


ples, by ſwearing that Henry had, upon his 


deat 


h-bed, diſinherited Maud, who had diſobliged 


him, and appointed Stephen his heir. This objec- 


tion 


being ſurmounted, the archbiſhop complied, 


and placed the crown upon his head at Weſtminſter, 
in a very thin aſſembly of barons, who took the 
oath of allegiance to Stephen, qualitying their per- 


jury 


towards Maud, by declaring they deemed them- 


ſelves abſolved of that obligation by her being 
married to a foreign prince, without their conſent, 


and 


contrary to the intent of their oath, which im- 


plied, that they ſhould ſuffer no perſon to reign 
over them but a deſcendant of William the Con- 
queror. 

Stephen, notwithſtanding all his advantages and 
popularity, reſolved to ſecure the favour of the na- 
tion, by ſome extraordinary conceſſion; and there- 


fore, over and above his promiſe of rulin 


g with 


equity and moderation, for which his brother of 
Wincheſter interpoſed his word and credit, he aſ- 
ſembled a general council of the barons at Oxford, 
when he ſolemnly ſwore of his own free motion, 
that he would not retain vacant ſees and benefices 
in his hands, but fill them immediately. with per- 
ſons canonically elected : that he would not diiturb 


the 


clergy or laity in the enjoyment of their own 


woods, like his predeceſſor, - nor ſue any perſon for 
taking the diverſion of hunting, or treſpaſſing in 


the 


royal foreſts; pretences which had been uſed 


to extort money by way of fine or compoſition : 
but, that he would reſtore the foreſts taken in by 


the 


late king, and aboliſh the tax of Danegelt, 


which had been levied every year ſince the Conqueſt. 


This 
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This remarkable oath had a wonderful effect upon 
the Engliſh, who are naturally credulous and ad- 
dicted to novelty ; and they never ſuſpected that he 
would diſregard this oath, as much as that which 
he had formerly taken in favour of the empreſs. 
After having paid the laſt honours to the corpſe 
of Henry, which was brought over from Nor- 
mandy, and interred with great magnificence in 
the abbey of Reading, he raiſed a body of Breton 
and Flemiſh ſoldiers to defend his government from 
any attempts that might be made in favour of 
Maud; and, as he could refuſe nothing to the 
nobility, who had ſo readily concurred in exalting 
him to the throne, he granted a general licence to 
all noblemen and military tenants of the crown, 
to fortify the houſes and caſtles on their eſtates, 
It was not without great reaſon he took precau- 
tions for his own ſafety. He was elected rather 
by a cabal of prelates and noblemen, than by a 
general conſent of the nation ; in which there was 
a great number of noblemen who waited only for 
a proper opportunity to manifeſt their attachment 
to the empreſs. ' She had already been proclaimed 
by her uncle David, king of Scotland, who had 
over-run the provinces of Cumberland and Nor- 
thumberland, reduced all the towns and fortreſſes 
in the North, except Bambury, and compelled the 
gentry and inhabitants, as far as Durham, to ſwear 
allegiance to Maud, and give hoſtages for their fide- 
lity. Stephen was no ſooner informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings, than he marched againſt the Scot; and 
the two armies met in the neighbourhood of Dur- 
ham. Both princes ſeemed more inclined to a ne- 
gotiation than a battle; and propoſals being ex- 
changed, they concluded a treaty, importing that 
David ſhould reſtore all the places he had taken, 
except Carliſle, which he retained as part of Cum- 
berland, and for which David's fon Henry did 
| homage 


S T EF H E N. 
homage to Stephen, who preſented this young 


prince with the earldom of Huntingdon, and in- 


vited him to his court, where he was. diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch particular marks of favour, as gave um- 
brage to the Engliſh nobility. 

This northern ſtorm being overblown, all the 
kingdom enjoyed undiſturbed repoſe, except the 
boundaries of Wales poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, which 
were infeſted by the incurſions of the natives, who 
committed terrible outrages, until a peace was con- 
cluded ; and then they ſubmitted to Stephen. His 
throne being now to all appearance eſtabliſhed, 
Robert earl of Glouceſter, the late king's natural 
ſon, arrived in England. He was the moſt vir- 
tuous, accompliſhed, and popular nobiemah in the 
kingdom, and a zealous adherent to the intereſts 
of the empreſs. He had remained in Normandy 
after his fither's death, to execute his will, and 
confirm the Normans in their attachment to his 
daughter. But finding how eaſily Stephen had 
mounted the throne of England, and how ſatisfied 
the people were with his government, he reſolved 
to temporize, and at his arrival took. the oath of 
allegiance to Stephen, but with this expreſs ſtipu- 
lation, that he ſhould be no longer bound by it, 
than the king continued to rule according to the 
promiſes he had made. Robert did not at all doubt 
that the obligation would ſoon be void, and then 
he might with a ſafe conſcience take meaſures 
in behalf of his ſiſter. This method of qualifying 
was adopted by all the other noblemen who had 
hitherto kept aloof ; and Stephen having procured 
the pope's confirmation of his title, in order to ſet- 
tle the ſqueamiſh conſciences of ſome prelates, who 
had hitherto witheld their homage, they now ſwore 


allegiance to him as long as he ſhould maintain the 


liberties of the church, and the vigour of her dil- 
cipline. | | 
Ne. 11. | D | To 
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To demonſtrate his good will in this particular, 
he granted a charter at Oxford, confirming the 
immunities of the church, diſclaiming all ſimonia- 
cal promotions ; referring the perſons and eſtates 
of eccleſiaſtics to the cognizance of ſpiritual courts 
only; ſecuring the free enjoyment of all the poſ- 
ſeſſions belonging to the church at the death of the 
Conqueror; promiſing reſtitution of what had been 
alienated, and renouncing all profit ariſing from 


| vacant biſhoprics, which his predeceſſors had kept 


G. Malmeſ. 


for their own advantage. To this authentic deed, 
ſubſcribed and witneſſed by all the chief nobility in 
the kingdom, he paid fo little regard in the ſequel, 
that he ſeized the treaſure of churches, gave their 
lands and poſſeſſions to laymen, ejected incumbents, 


and fold the benefices ; diſpoſed abbies to men of 
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bad character, for pecuniary conſiderations, and 
committed biſhops to priſon, without any cauſe aſ- 
ſigned. Nor was he more ſcrupulous in perform- 
ing the promiſes he had made to the laity ; for, in- 
ſlead of granting free liberty of hunting, he pro- 
ſecuted the nobility on the foreſt laws with great 
ſeverity. | 

Perhaps he thought himſelf acquitted of his 
obligations, by the inſolence of Baldwin de Red- 
vers, earl of Devon, who being refuſed ſome fa- 
vour he aſked of the king, openly renounced his 
obedience, and retiring to his caſtle of Exeter, be- 
gan to exerciſe the authority of an independent 
ſovereign. Stephen marching againſt him, inveſted 
his fortreſs, which, after a tedious ſiege, he reduced; 
the iſle of Wight, which belonged to the ſame no- 
bleman, ſubmitted to the conqueror ; and the earl 
was obliged to take refuge in Normandy, whither 
Stephen's affairs called him in the courſe of the 
following year. = 

Geoffry of Anjou, the huſband of Maud, as ſoon 
as he could afſemble his troops after the _— 
6 | 0 
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of the king, had entered that dutchy, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns, by the aſſiſtance 
of William de Talevas, count of Ponthieu; but 


35 
A. C. 1137, 


an irreconcileable grudge ſubſiſting between the 


Normans and the Angevins, the nobility of Nor- 
mandy aſſembled at Newbourg, and offered the 
dutchy to Theobald count of Blois. To this prince, 
Robert earl of Glouceſter delivered Falaiſe before 
his departure, in hope of promoting a contention 
between the brothers, which might be advan- 
tageous to the empreſs. The Norman noblemen 
underſtanding that Stephen was in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh throne, and being unwilling to loſe 
the eftates they poſſeſſed in England, ſent Theo- 
bald home in great indignation, and offered their 
ſervice to Stephen. But, far from being unani- 
mous in their proceedings, the dutchy was divided 
into fadtions, which produced a civil war and uni- 
verſal deſolation. 

Stephen, finding his preſence would be neceſſary 


to quiet theſe diſturbances, ſet ſail for Normandy, 


and being joined at La Hogue by the count de 
Blois, viſited Lewis the Young, king of France, 
with whom a treaty was concluded, on condition 
that Euſtace ſon of Stephen ſhould marry the 
French king's ſiſter Conſtance, and be inveſted by 


The king's 
army mu- 
tinies in 
Normandy, 


his brother-in-law with the dutchy of Normandy. 


Then Stephen aſſembling his forces, reſolved to 
attack the count of Anjou, who had taken ſeveral 
places, and retired to Argentan, after having made 
an unſucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe Caen ; but when 
the king had advanced as far as Liſieux, a quarrel 
broke out between William d' Ypres, earl of Kent, 
and Renaud de St. Valery, about the chief com- 
mand : the Boulonnois and Flemings in the army 
eſpouſing the cauſe of William, and the Normans 
declaring for their countryman Renaud, a battle 
enſued, and a great deal of blood was ſhed on both 
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Hides. Whether Stephen on this occaſion favoured 
the foreign troops, in which he placed his chief 
confidence, or his favourite William d* Ypres was 
ſo deteſted by the Normans that they. would not 
ſerve under his command; certain it is, they aban- 
doned his army; nor could Stephen, who overtook 
them at Ponteau de Mer, prevail upon their leaders, 
Hugh de Gournay and young William de Warenne, 
to return to their duty. Perplexed therefore in his 
own mind, and ſuſpecting the fidelity of all his 
Norman ſubjects, he was fain to purchaſe a truce 
for two years with Geoffry Plantagenet, by an an- 
nuity of five thouſand-marks for him, and another 
of two thouſand for his own brother Theobald de 
Blois, in lieu of his pretenſions to the dutchy, 
Notwithſtanding this accommodation, the civil war 
ſtill continued to rage among the Norman nobility ; 
but Stephen, leaving William de Roumara and the 
viſcount Roger to appeaſe theſe troubles, returned 
to England; while Robert earl of Leiceſter, who 
had followed him into Normandy, ſtayed behind, 
partly becauſe he did not care to truſt himſelf in 
England with Stephen, who had already betrayed 
his jealouſy of Robert's conduct, and partly to 
form ſtronger connexions with the Norman barons 

in favour of his ſiſter Maud. 
Stephen was recalled to England, to quell a 
conſpiracy, which had been formed for maſſacring 
all the foreigners, expelling the Normans, and 
fixing the crown upon the head of David king of 
Scotland, the next lineal heir of the Saxon kings. 
This project was the effect of deſpair, to which the 
Engliſh were driven by the licentiouſneſs and op- 
preſſion exerciſed by the foreign mercenaries, who 
plundered and burned the towns and villages, 
and impriſoned, tortured, .and even murdered the 
wretched people with impunity, under chiefs who 
had built and erected caſtles for the purpoſes of ra- 
| . pine. 
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pine. Nothing could exceed the miſery of Eng- 
land at this period, when free-born Engliſhmen be- 
came the prey of ſuch petty tyrants, ſaw their effects 
pillaged, their limbs loaded with ſhackles, their 
wives and daughters violated, their habitations 
burned, and their families periſhing with hunger. 
In ſuch a dreadful ſituation, no wonder they took 
ſome deſperate reſolution, againſt a foreign uſurper, 
to whom they were bound by no ties of conſcience 
or gratitude. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, was the firſt 
friend of Stephen who detected the plot, and com- 


municated the particulars to the prelates and nobi- 


lity ; and Stephen was no ſooner informed of the 
deſign than he returned to England with great ex- 
pedition. Some of the conſpirators were taken, 
convicted, and executed; while others retired from 
the kingdom before they were accuſed, and the 
more powerful ſtood in their defence, treating with 
the Scots and Welſh for aſſiſtance. The ſons of 
Robert Beauchamp, hearing the king had given 
part of their inheritance to Hugh le Poer, as a 
portion with the daughter of Simon Beauchamp, 
whom he had married, fortified the caſtle of Bed- 
ford, which was immediately inveſted by Stephen, 
who finding it too ſtrong to be eaſily reduced, had 
recourſe to the mediation of his brother the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, by which an accommodation was 

effected, and the caſtle given up. | 
Mean while David king of Scotland, having 
been formally refuſed ' poſſeſſion of Northumber- 
land, to which he laid claim, invaded the northern 
parts of England ; and Stephen marching with a 
ſtrong army to oppoſe his progreſs, the Scots re- 
tired to Roxburgh, where the king finding them 
too advantageouſly poſted to be attacked with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, and diſcovering ſome treachery 
among his followers, retreated to the South, with- 
out having hazarded an action, The Scots were 
D 3 then 
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nity : they took Norham, and dividing into dif- 
ferent derachments, ravaged the whole country, 
committing every where the moſt barbarous out- 
rages. At length when the ſummer was far ad- 
vanced, their ſcattered parties joining, they ad- 


vanced as far as Baggamoor, about two miles from 


Northallerton in Yorkſhire, where they were met 
by an Engliſh army, under the command of Wil- 
liam ear] of Albemarle accompanied by Walter 
Eſpec, Roger Mowbray, Robert de Bruce, Bernard 
de Baliol, Walter de Gant, and all the northern 
barons. In a ſort of a wheel-carriage they had 
erected a long pole, at the top of which was a croſs, 
and under this a banner, from whence the battle 
that enſued acquired the name of the battle of the 
Standard. Around this enſign the Engliſh were 
drawn up in a firm compacted body, the front be- 
ing compoſed of pikemen and archers intermixed, 
to receive the firſt ſhock of the enemy. There 
was a diſpute in the Scottiſh army about the man- 
ner in which they ſhould begin the attack : David 
and his principal nobility were of opinion they 
ſhould charge with their heavy-armed troops and 
bowmen ; but the men of Galloway, who had no 
other than ſlight offenſive weapons, inſiſted upon 
the privilege of forming the van ; and the diſpute 
growing warm between Alan de Piercy and the earl 
of Stratherne, the king in order to prevent a mutiny, 
ordered the Gallovidians to take their poſt and be- 
gin the battle. The ſecond line was compoſed of 
the borderers and lowlanders, commanded by the 
prince of Scotland, under the direction of Euſtace 
Fitzjohn, an Engliſh nobleman who had been op- 
preſſed by Stephen, and joined the Scots from re- 
ſentment. The body of reſerve conſiſted of the 
Highlanders and Murraymen, commanded by the 
king, attended by a body-guard of Engliſh and 
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Norman knights. The Gallovidians marched up 4 C. 1138. 


to the attack with three huzzas, and charged the 
Engliſh lancemen with ſuch fury that they gave 
ground; but they were ſuſtained by the ſecond line: 
and the aſſailants, having no defenſive armour, 
were galled in ſuch a manner by the Engliſh arrows 
and puſh of pike, that their firſt fire being ex- 
hauſted, and their two chieftains Ulgerick and Do- 
nald ſlain, they turned their backs and fled with 
great confuſion, The prince of Scotland then ad- 
vanced to the attack with ſuch impetuoſity that 
he bore down all before him, and even penetrated 
to the rear of the Engliſh, who, terrified at his ſuc- 
ceſs, began to fall into diſorder, and gave way, 
when their total defeat was prevented by the ſtra- 
tagem of an old ſoldier, who cutting off a man's 


head, erected it on the point of his ſpear, and cal- 


ling aloud, <** Behold the head of the Scotch king,” 


rallied the troops and renewed the battle. The- 


Scots, confounded at this apparition, and diſpirited 
by the flight of the Gallovidians, fought no longer 
with alacrity, but began to give ground on all 


quarters: nor could David, who fought on foot with 


undaunted courage, bring them back to the charge ; 
ſo that he was obliged to mount on horſeback, and 
quit the field. 

The tugitives, ſeeing the royal banner ſtill diſ- 
played, were convinced of their king's being alive, 
and crouded around him in ſuch numbers, that he 
was able to form a conſiderable body, with which he 
retreated in good ordeg to Carliſle, where he was, 
on the third day after the battle, joined by his fon. 
The prince, finding himſelf with a few ſoldiers in 
the heart of the Engliſh army, during the engage- 
ment, had thrown away his badges of diſtinction, 
and mixed with the enemy, until he made ſhift to 
eſcape through bye-ways to his father, who was diſ- 
conſolate at his being miſſing; and therefore 
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{ome thouſands, not in the battle, but in the re- 
treat of ſcattered parties, who, inſtead of joining 
the royal banner, endeavoured to eſcape into their 
own country, and were maſſacred by the inhabi- 
rants of the country through which they marched. 
Stephen was fo well pleaſed with this victory, that 
he conferred upon William of Albemarle the addi- 
tional title of Yorkſhire, and beſtowed the earldom 
of Derby on Ferrers, by whom the other had been 
ſo ſtrongly reinforced. David was not fo weak- 
ened or dejected by his defeat, but that he be- 
ſieged the caſtle of Werk, which he reduced by fa- 
mine, nor would he be perſuaded to make peace 
with Stephen, by all the remonſtrances of the 
pope's legate Albericus, biſhop of Oſtia, ſent to 
England by Innocent II. to exerciſe a legatine 
Juriſdiction, and viſit all the monaſteries and ca- 
thedrals in the kingdom, All that Albericus 
could obtain of David, was a ſuſpenſion of hoſti- 
lities for ſome months, during which, however, 
Stephen's queen Maud, who was David's niece, 
employed her good offices ſo effectually, that a 
treaty of peace was next year concluded at Dur- 
ham, on condition that all the county of Nor- 
thumberland ſhould be ceded to Henry, prince of 
Scotland, except Newcaſtle and Bamburg, in lieu 
of which he ſhould enjoy certain lands in the ſou- 
thern parts of the kingdom. Hoftages being given 
for the performance of the articles, the barons of 
Northumberland did homagsto the Scottiſh prince, 
who attended queen Maud to Nottingham, where 
ſhe was met by her husband. 

During theſe northern tranſactions, Stephen had 
been employed in quelling divers inſurrections in 
different parts of the kingdom. He had heaped 
ſuch extraordinary favours upon his miniſter Wil- 
ham d' pres and other foreigners, as gave great 
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umbrage to the Engliſh nobility, who took no 
pains to hide their diſcontent, and their murmurs 
attracted the jealouſy of the king, who upon flight 
ſurmizes ſeized their perſons and eſtates. Others, 
to avoid the hke treatment, put themſelves in a 
. poſture of defence; and among the reſt Robert 
carl of Glouceſter, to whom the late king bad grant- 
ed the caſtles of Dover, Ledes, and Briſtol, which 
Stephen now reſolved to reduce. The firſt was ſur- 
rendered by Walchelm the governor, at the per- 
ſuaſion of Gilbert Strongbow, who was for this 
piece of ſervice created earl of Pembroke; Ledes 
was beſieged and taken; but all the king's attempts 
upon Briſtol proved ineffectual. Robert, thinking 
it now high time to pull off the maſk, ſent letters 
from Normandy to. Stephen, upbraiding him with 
breach of faith and perjury towards Maud the 
empreſs, and denouncing war againft him as an 
uſurper. To this defiance the king made no anſwer, 
but ordered Robert's eſtates to be confiſcated. Ge- 
offry de Talebot was driven out of Hereford, to 
which he had retired ; Shrewſbury was taken by 
ſtorm, and Arnulf de Heſlin the governor put to 
death, with ninety perſons of the garriſon , others, 
terrified by Stephen's ſucceſs and ſeverity, ſub- 
mitted ; but Paynel ſtill holding out in Ludlow, 
the king marched from Nottingham againſt that 
fortreſs, attended by the prince of Scotland, who 
in the courſe of the ſiege being pulled from his 
horſe by an engine let down from the wall, was 
reſcued by the perſonal valour of Stephen. 

The garriſon made ſuch a vigorous defence, that 
he was obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade, 
by raiſing two forts in the neighbourhood ; then 
he returned to Oxford, where he took a ſtep that 
recovered his intereſt with the clergy. From the 
letter he had received in ſuch outrageous terms 
from Robert earl of Glouceſter, he concluded that 
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A. c. 1139. the ſtorm which had been long gathering, was 
ready to burſt ; and that all the perſons of diſtine- 
tion in England, who had been attached to the late 
king, were concerned in the conſpiracy againſt his 
crown. One of the moſt powerful of theſe was 
Roger biſhop of Salisbury, who had been raiſed by 
Henry from a ſimple cure in Normandy to the 
ſee of Sarum, and enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of that 
king's confidence, that he in a manner governed 
the whole kingdom, and acquired vaſt wealth and 
influence, which he afterwards employed againſt 
the daughter and heir of his benefactor, in favour 
of an uſurper, by whom he was neglected. At 
length he incurred the ſuſpicion of Stephen, be- 
cauſe he had, in conſequence of the general per- 
miſſion, fortified Old Sarum, and built the caſtles 
of Sherburn, Malmesbury, and the Devizes ; while 
his nephew Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, erected 

. thoſe at Newark and Sleford. The king, therefore, 
at his return to Oxford, invited and required his 
preſence at court, on pretence of conſulting him in 
ſome affair of conſequence. He accordingly went 
thither, accompanied by his two nephews the biſhops 
of Lincoln and Ely, and was immediately taken 
into cuſtody with Alexander, until they ſhould de- 
liver up their caſtles. Nigel biſhop of Ely, who 
- lodged in the ſuburbs, made his eſcape to the De- 
vizes, which William d' Ypres was ſent immediately 
to beſiege; but, the place making a ſtout re- 
fiſtance, Roger was brought in perſon before it, 
and threatened with death, ſhould they refuſe to 
ſurrender. This expedient produced the deſired 
effect. Nigel capitulated for his own liberty, and 
Stephen taking poſſeſſion, found a treaſure amount- 
ing to forty thouſand marks, which was a very 
ſeaſonable ſupply. | 
This exploit excited a general clamour over all 
the nation : and Stephen's brother Henry biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who was inveſted with a legatine 


power 
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wer, thinking it incumbent upon him to vindi- & ©: 1139. 
— the — of the clergy, ſummoned the —— 
king to attend a ſynod, which he convened at Win- fore . 
— Tas in order to take cognizance of this affair. Wincheſter. 
Stephen ſent thither ſome earls, together with Au- 
brey de Ver, an eloquent orator, who undertook 
to juſtify the king's conduct, by obſerving, that 
the biſhop of Salisbury had raiſed a ſedition at Ox- 
ford, in which a knight of Bretagne had loſt his 
life, and many ſubjects been grievouſly wounded, 
even under the eye of their ſovereign ; that he ſe- 
cretly favoured the enemies of the government, 
and intended to declare for the empreſs on her land- 
ing in England; that he was ſeized not as a biſhop, 
but in quality of the king's ſervant ; that the caſtles 
were not taken by force, but given as a compoſi- 
tion for the penalty incurred by raiſing the tumult 
at Oxford; and that his treaſure had been embez- 

zled from the exchequer of the late king, conſe- 

quently belonged to his ſucceſſor. With reſpect 

to the biſhop of Lincoln, nothing was laid to his 

charge but his being concerned in the fray at Ox- 

ford, which was purpoſely raiſed about lodgings, 

by Alain, count of Dinan, that the king might 

have a pretence for arreſting the biſhops. To theſe 
3 articles Roger made ſuch a diſtinct and ſubſtantial 
= anſwer, that Henry inſiſted upon the reſtoration of 
| | the caſtles; and the ſeſſion was, at Stephen's re- 
queſt, adjourned till next day, when Hugh archbi- 
ſhop of Rouen, affirmed that no biſhops were al- 
lowed by the canons to maintain caſtles ; and Au- 
brey de Ver repreſenting in very ſtrong colours the 
-miſchiefs that might accrue to the members of the 
ſynod from the king's reſentment, in caſe they ſhould 
excommunicate Stephen, or appeal toRome, as Hen- 
ry had threatened to do, they broke up without pro- 
ceeding to any ſentence, and Stephen kept the caſtles 
p he had thus acquired; while Roger died of grief and 
= vexation, and the whole kingdom joined the clergy 
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bitrary power. | " 

It was certainly the moſt impolitic ſtep he could 
have taken, at a juncture, when he was threatened 
with ſuch a dangerous invaſion from abroad. The 
truce with Geoffry Plantagenet being expired, that 
prince marched into the Contantin, the greateſt part 
of which he reduced to his obedience ; Robert earl 
of Glouceſter put him in poſſeſſion of Caen and 
Bayeux; and he proceeded with long ſtrides to- 
wards an entire conqueſt of Normandy. To faci- 
litate this enterprize, Robert reſolved to attend 
Maud into England, where a great number of par- 
tiſans were ready to riſe at her arrival. To prepare 
for her reception, ſhe ſent over Baldwin de Redvers, 
who, landing at Wareham, took poſſeſſion of Corte 
caſtle, which was immediately inveſted by Stephen : 
but, hearing that the empreſs intended an imme- 
diate deſcent, he raiſed the ſiege, in order to re- 
duce ſome places that lay in her way, from the ſea- 
coaſt to Glouceſterſhire, in which the greateſt num- 
ber of her friends had acted. He was employed 
in the ſiege of Marlborough, when he received in- 
telligence that Maud and her brother had landed 
at Arundel, and were admitted into the caſtle by 
Adelais, widow of the late king, now married to 
William de Albeney, earl of Suſſex. REG 

Thither Stephen immediately marched, and found 
that Robert earl of Glouceſter had already ſet out 
with twelve knights for Briſtol, leaving the em- 
preſs with her ſtepmother, who, at the king's ap- 
proach, ſent an apology for having received her 
daughter-in-law in the way of hoſpitality, and pro- 
teſted that ſhe had no deſign to encourage an in- 
ſurrection. Stephen, conſidering the ſtrength of 
Arundel caſtle, which was deemed impregnable, 


and that it would be more eaſy to maintain the war 


in one place than in two different provinces, not 
only 
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only admitted the excuſes of the queen · mother, 
but alſo allowed Maud to join the earl of Glou- 
ceſter. She was accordingly conducted to Briſtol 
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by the biſnop of Wincheſter; and from thence re- 


paired to Glouceſter, where ſne remained two years 
under the protection of Milo, whom Robert had 
appointed governor of the place during the late 
reign. The earl of Glouceſter with the aſſiſtance 
of this gallant nobleman, who had great poſſeſſions 
in Herefordſhire, and the counties of Glouceſter 
and Brecknock ; and Brian Fitz-Compte, lord of 
Overwent and Abergavenny, was enabled to raiſe 


a body of ten thouſand men, to ſupport the cauſe 


of the empreſs ; while the clergy diſpoſed the minds 
of the people in her favour. 

Stephen, with a view to ſuppreſs this commotion 
before his enemies could aſſemble their forces, took 
the field immediately, and forming the blockade 
of Wallingford, by means of two forts erected to 
overawe the garriſon, he inveſted Troubridge, 
which was ſo bravely defended by Humphrey de 
Bohun, that after his ſoldiers had ſuffered - innu- 
merable hardſhips and fatigues, he was fain to raiſe 
the fiege, and retire to London, leaving a ſtrong 
garriſon in the Devizes, to oppoſe the excurſions of 
the enemy, who had by this time deſtroyed his forts 
before Wallingford, and burned Worceſter. Ste- 
phen now faw the bad effects of allowing every 
petty nobleman to fortify caſtles. There was ſcarce 
a pariſh in the kingdom without ſome ſtrength of 
this kind, which ſerved as a refuge to villany and 
oppreſſion, by which the people were impoveriſhed, 
and the collectors of taxes ſet at defiance; ſo that 
the king had no other way of filling his coffers 
but that of clipping and adulterating the coin, and 
ſetting up to lale all the pofts, places, and bene- 
aces of the nation, At the ſame time he ſtuck at 
nothing to make himſelf maſter of the forts belong- 
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ing to thoſe noblemen whom he ſuſpected of dif- 
affection. He made no ſcruple of arreſting them 
without any caſe aſſigned, and compelling them to 
redeem their liberty by delivering up their ſtrong 


holds; a ſpecies of tyranny in which he was en- 
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couraged and aſſiſted by his brother the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who aggravated injuſtice with a - Shes 
dalous breach of hofoitality, by inviting a number 
of noblemen, and detaining them until they had 
ſurrendered their caſtles. 

Theſe arbitrary proceedings not only alienated the 
affection of the people from Stephen, but even de- 
terred the nobility from approaching the court, 
which became dreary and deſolate, like the palace 
of deſpotic power. After having ſpent a gloomy 
Chriſtmas, almoſt unattended, at Saliſbury, he re- 
paired to Reading, from whence he marched with 
a body of forces to beſiege the caſtle belonging to 
the biſhop of Ely, which that prelate quitted at 
his approach, and fled for protection to Robert earl 
of Glouceſter. After having fecured this fortreſs, 
he ravaged the neighbourhood of Tewksbury, and 
attacked Hereford with a numerous army ; but 
was obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize, and re- 
tired without glory or ſucceſs to Wincheſter. 

The earl of Glouceſter, by his vaſt power and 
credit, had engaged a great number of the nobility 
in Maud's intereſt; and others, whom he could 
not. bring over, he prevailed upon to be quiet. He 
effected a match between his brother Reginald and 
the daughter of William Fitz-Richard, a powerful 
nobleman in Cornwall, who delivering the king's 
caſtles, and the greateſt part of the county, to his 
ſon-in law Reginald, otherwiſe called Renaud de 
Dunſtanville, was created earl of Cornwall by the 


_ empreſs. Stephen was no ſooner appriſed of this 


tranſaction, than he marched thither with all expe- 
dition, and, recovering ſome of the fortreſſes, left 
2 count 


Ss 
1 


count Alain with a body of troops for their de- 
fence, and narrowly avoided Robert, who had laid 
a ſcheme for intercepting him in his return. 

The whole kingdom was now become a ſcene 
of miſchief, miſery, and confuſion. Every pro- 
vince, town, and individual, declaring for one or 
other of the competitors. Neighbours, and even 
families, were divided into factions; and the whole 
country was filled with rapine, cruelty, and blood- 
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wer, oppreſſed the people, and even coined mo- 
= in their own caltles Maud was obliged to 
connive at the violence and irregularity of her 
friends, to ſecure their adherence ; and as Stephen 
could not pay his foreign mercenaries, they were 
allowed to live at free quarter, and commit the 
moſt terrible outrages. In this deplorable anarchy, 
every moderate perſon in the kingdom ſighed for 
peace; and Henry biſhop of Wincheſter propoſed 


a treaty. The conferences were opened in the' 


neighbourhood of Bath, and the -empreſs ſeemed 
willing to refer the diſpute to the arbitration of the 
biſhops ; but Stephen refuſed his aſſent to this pro- 
poſal, becauſe he expected no juſtice or 8 
from a ſet of people whom he had ſo mortally of- 
fended. The biſhop of Wincheſter requeſted the 
mediation of the French king and Stephen's elder 
brother Theobald, count de Blois, and going over 
to the continent for that purpoſe, brought back 
propoſitions to which the empreſs took no excep- 
tion; but Stephen, after having procraſtinated his 
anſwer for a conſiderable time, at length rejected 
them entirely, and the war was renewed with vari- 
ous ſucceſs. 

The earl of Glouceſter had taken Nottingham ; 
and his ſon-in-law Ralph de Gernons, earl of Cheſ- 
ter, ſurpriſed the caſtle of Lincoln, . in which he 
propoſed to ſpend the Chriſtmas holidays, with his 


wite 


Malmeſb. 


The war is 
renewed. 
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A.C. 1149+ wife and his half brother, William de Roumara. The 


inhabitants of the town, who favoured Stephen, 
giving that prince to underſtand how eaſily he 


might ſurpriſe three enemies of ſuch conſequence, 


he put himſelf at the head of his troops, and marched 
on Chriftmas-day with ſuch diligence, that the caſ- 
_ tle was inveſted before Ralph had the leaſt intima- 
tion of his approach : he tound means however to 
break through Stephen's guards in the night, and 
repairing to the earl of Glouceſter, made him ac- 
quainted with the ſituation of his daughter, and 
begged he would loſe no time in marching to her 
relief, as the caſtle was in no condition to ſuſtain 
a ſiege. 

Robert immediately aſſembled his troops, and 
took the route to Lincoln, with his ſon-in-law, at 
the head of his vaſſals and ſome auxiliary Welſh 
forces, and, reſolving to ſtrike a decifive blow, paſ- 
ſed a rivulet and morafs, which Stephen deemed 
impracticable, and gave him battle without heſita- 
tion. The infantry, commanded by himſelf in per- 
ſon, compoſed the center; the horſe were formed 
into two wings, one of which conſiſted of thoſe 
who had been deprived of their honours and eſtates 
by Stephen ; and the other was made up of Ralph's 
vaſſals, under his own conduct: while the Welſh, 
who were unprovided with defenſive armour, con- 
ſtituted a ſeparate body, poſted at the extremity of 
the line. Stephen drew up his army in the ſame 
manner ; one wing of Flemiſh and Breton cavalry, 
commanded by William d' Ypres and the earl of 
Albemarle ; the other, compoſed of Bretons and 
Engliſh, under count Alain of Dinan, Walleran 
de Mellent, Hugh Bigod carl of Norfoik, Simon 
de Seules, and William de Warenne, earls of Nor- 
thampton and Surry ; and the king himſelf on foot 
in the center. William d' Ypres began the battle 
by attacking the Welſh, who were eaſily routed ; 
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and the earl of Cheſter, ſeeing them diſordered in 
the purſuit, charged them in flank, and broke them 
entirely ſo as that they never rallied. At the ſame 
time the Engliſh, on the other wing of Glouceſ- 
ter's army, fired by their wrongs, threw away their 
lances, and fell ſword in hand among Stephen's 
cavaliers, who did not ſtand the firſt onſer, but 
fled in the utmoſt confuſion. Stephen being thus 
left naked to the right and left, was ſurrounded b 
the enemy; and though he acted the part of an 
able general, and for a long time ſuſtained the 
battle againſt extraordinary odds and efforts, he 
was at length obliged to yield to the adverſe 
fortune of the day. He fought with incon- 
ceivable fury, until his battle-axe was broke to 
pieces ; then drawing his ſword, he defended him- 
ſelf againſt a whole multitude, foaming with rage 
to ſee himſelf abandoned by his ſoldiers : in this 
unequal fight he ſhivered his ſword to. pieces, 
and till fought with his truncheon, until he re- 
ceived a blow with a ſtone, which felled him to 
the ground: yet he ſtarted up again upon his knees; 
but, before he could rife, a knight, called William 
de Kaines, ſpringing forward, and ſeizing his creſt, 
preſented the point of his ſword, and threatened to 
put him inſtantly to death, if he would not ſurren- 
der, Notwithſtanding the extremity to which he 
was reduced, he refuſed to yield to any perſon but 
the duke of Glouceſter, who, being near the ſpor, 
came up and took him priſoner, together with four 
noblemen who had fought by his fide. He was 
immediately conducted to Briſtol, where he was 
ignominiouſly treated, and even loaded with chains, 
by order of the empreſs ; but not above an hundred 
of his men were ſlain. | 

Immediately after this decifive battle, William 
Peverel ſurrendered the caſtle of Nottingham to 
the empreſs ; thoſe of the Devizes and Bedford were 


yielded to her, at the ſame time ; and the earl of 
Nums. XII. E War- 
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A.C,1:47. Warwick and all England abandoned the captive 
king, except the city of London and the county 
of Kent, in which William of Ypres his fa- 
vourite, and ſome other partiſans, ſtill adhered to 
his queen, and ſon Euſtace. Such barons as yet 
preſerved their allegiance, entered into the corpo- 
rations and common-council of London, and pre- 
vailed upon them to form an aſſociation in favour 
of the king. Though the greateſt part of the 
kingdom had declared for Maud, ſhe ſtill found an 
obſtacle to her aſcending the throne; and that was 
Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, inveſted by the pope 
with legatine power, which placed him at the head 
of the clergy, whoſe reſolutions, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, would have a great influence on the people 
and the nobility. In order to detach this prelate 
from his brother's intereſt, ſhe viſited him at Win- 
cheſter, and promiſed to be guided wholly by his 
counſels, and even to leave the vacant biſhoprics 
to his diſpolal. Theſe were temptations which he 
could not reſiſt. He promiſed to abandon his bro- 
ther, and devote himſelf entirely to her ſervice ; as 
'a proof of his ſincerity, he ſwore allegiance to 
her ia private, though it was a conditional oath, 
binding him no longer than ſhe ſhould continue to 
act according to her promiſe. Next day he received 
her with great ſolemnity in the cathedral church, 
where he excommunicated all the partiſans of Ste- 
phen, and offered abſolution to thoſe who ſhould 
forſake him, and eſpouſe the cauſe of the empreſs. 
Henry's example was followed by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who did not however take the oaths 
to Maud, until he had obtained the conſent of the 
| G, Mamer, King, whom he viſited in priſon. 
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Henry ka- The legate, having undertaken to bring the 
rakes tha clergy over to Maud's intereſt, aſſembled a gener 
her foro, Council at Wincheſter, and, before the opening of 
the ſeſſion, conferred with every member in private, 

12 e prepare him for the declaration he intended to 
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make. The council being aſſembled, he pro- 
nounced a ſtudied harangue, in which he obſerved, 
that the tyranny, bad faith, and miſcondu& of 
Stephen, were the real ſources of all the troubles 
that afflicted the nation. He owned that he him- 
ſelf had engaged his word for him, when the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs made it neceſſary to raiſe him 
to the throne : but he had been grievouſly miſtaken 
in his opinion of the man, and it was with unfeigned 


forrow he found himſelf obliged to renounce that 


engagement. He reminded them of the firſt oath 
he had taken to the empreſs; and ſaid it was more 
righteous to obey the order of God Almighty, who 
had declared in favour of that princeſs, than to ſa- 
crifice his duty to the intereſts and ambition of a 
carnal brather, whom he had done all that lay in 
his power to reclaim, though without effect: that 
the judgment of heaven having overtaken him 
whom they had choſen, they ought to make atone- 
ment for their fault, in rettoring the crown to the 
lawful heireſs ; and that, after having deliberated 
with the principal members of the clergy, upon 
meaſures for putting a ſtop to the calamities of the 
nation, he had, by virtue of the apoſtolic power 
with which he was inveſted, thought proper to ac- 
knowledge Maud, daughter of the late king Henry, 
queen and ſovereign of England, 

All the members, who had not been privately 
cloſeted, were infinitely ſurpriſed at this declaration; 
but as no individual would venture to expreſs his 
diſlike, the legate interpreted their ſilence into ap- 
probation, and gave them to underſtand, that he 
had ſummoned the Londoners to this council, 
where they promiſed to appear. Next * the de- 
puties from that city arrived; but far from ap- 
proving of the new election, they demanded, in 
the name of their conſtituents, that the king ſhould 
be ſet at liberty. The legate replied, that it ill be- 
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4. c. 1147. came the citizens of London to aſſociate with thoſe 


barons who had ſo baſely abandoned their king in 
battle ; and whoſe ſole aim was to involve the coun- 
try in freſh troubles. The deputies demanded a 
categorical anſwer, which however they could not 
obtain; and therefore they proteſted againſt the 
tranſactions of the council. A chaplain belonging 
to Stephen's queen preſented a letter to the legau 
from that princeſs ; but as he did not chooſe to 
communicate the contents of it to the aſſembly, he 
reſtored it to the bearer, who read it aloud, The 
purport of this addreſs was to demand her husband 
enlargement, but it met with no regard from the 
audience; and the ſeſſion was concluded with the 
ſentence of excommunication denounced againſt all 
Stephen's adherents. 

Nothing was now wanting to complete the tri- 
umph of the empreſs, except the concurrence of 
the city of London, which was at length obtained 
by the endeavours of her brother Robert, who had 
been hitherto her chief director and ſupport. Dur- 
ing this negociation ſhe reſided at St. Alban's, 
where ſhe was viſited by her uncle David, king af 
Scotland, who had come to aſſiſt at her coronation ; 
and, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood that her party had 
prevailed in the capital, ſhe ſet out for that city, 
where ſhe was received as ſovereign. Having ex- 
acted the oath of allegiance from the citizens, ſhe 
began to prepare for her corsnation ; and, in this 
interval, Stephen's queen implored her generoſity 
and mercy in behalf of that unfortunate prince, 
who, in conſideration of obtaining his liberty, of- 
fered to renounce all pretenſions to the crown, to 
leave the kingdom, or even ſpend his days in a 
monaſtery ; nay, he I to bind himſelf by 
oath, and give hoſtages for the performance of his 
promiſe. Theſe propoſals were rejected with great 
diſdain, and the empreſs forbad Mathilda, in a very 


In- 


b 53 


inſulting manner, to trouble her with ſuch ſollici- 4-0: 1142, 
tations for the future. 

The requeſt of that unhappy princeſs had been spe gives 
ſeconded by Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, who umbrage to 
thought himſelf entitled to ſome degree of favour goners and 
with the empreſs; but he found himſelf diſap- Mie 
pointed in his expectation. He had aſked the coun- : 
ties of Boulogne and Montagne, for Stephen's ſon 
Euſtace, and met with a peremptory denial, which 
vas ſo oppoſite to the profeſſions of Maud before 
her election, that he perceived he had nothing 
to hope from her good-will or condeſcenſion. He 
i — deemed. himſelf acquitted of his engage- 
ment, and began to project ſchemes of revenge, 
vhich ſhe herſelf facilitated by her pride and im- 
perious conduct. Inſtead of conciliating the af- 
fections of her ſubjects by affability and popular 
conceſſions, ſhe affected to treat them as ſlaves born 
for her ſervice. She intailed upon herſelf the hatred 
of the Londoners, in rejecting their remonſtrance, 
when they intreated her to mitigate the ſevere laws 
lof the Norman princes, and revive thoſe of the Con- 
feſſor; a favour with which ſhe ought in policy to 
have indulged her people, unſollicited. The citi- 
zens did not fail to murmur at this inſtance of her 
Jhaughty and inflexible diſpoſition ; the nation be- 
gan to pity the diſtreſs of Stephen and his family; 
chey recognized and trembled at the ſpirit of the 
Conqueror, which manifeſted itſelf ſo early in the 
deportment of his grand-daughter ; and they hear- 

tily repented of the ſteps they had taken in her 
favour, <4 

The biſhop of Wincheſter in ſecret fomented , 
their diſcontent, and finding it ripe for tumult, di- obliged to 
rected his nephew Euſtace to take the field, under een 
the auſpices of William d' Ypres, who aſſembled 
a body of Kentiſh men for his ſervice. With theſe 
ke advanced into Surrey, and blocking up London 
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on the ſide of Southwark, ſent detached parties ty 


make excurſions on the other ſide of the river, and 


ravage the country to the very ſuburbs. In order 
to co-operate with theſe proceedings, the London- 
ers, inſtigated by the biſhop's emiſſaries, formed a 


_ conſpiracy for ſeizing the perſon of the empreſs, 


©, Malmeſ. 
Ca, Gervas. 


who being accidentally informed of their purpoſe, 
retired with great precipitation, attended by her 
uncle David, her brother Glouceſter, and- Milo, 
whom ſhe had by this time created earl of Here- 
ford. Though her perſon eſcaped, her furniture 
was plundered by the populace, and her character 
treated openly with the moſt indecent reproach, 
While ſhe haſtened to Oxford, in order to aſſemble 
an army, the biſhop retired to Wincheſter, where 
he fortified his palace, and took meaſures with the 


diſaffected party for augmenting the forces of his ne. 


phew ; though he did not yet openly declare himſelf 
an enemy to the empreſs. He could. not, however, 
with all his caution, elude her ſuſpicion ; and her 
brother Robert viſited him at Wincheſter, on pur- 
poſe to ſound his ſentiments : he could plainly per- 
ceive that prelate was eſtranged from his ſiſter's in. 
tereſt; and indeed he had no reaſon to expect any 
other conſequence from the rude, ungrateful man- 
ner, in which ſhe had lighted his mediation, and 
rejected his requeſt. | 

Being now convinced of his diſaffection, ſhe fe. 
paired ſuddenly to Wincheſter, with a flying party 
of horſe, and alighting at the king's caſtle, ent 
meſſage to him, announcing her arrival, and de- 
ſiring to ſee him directly, that ſhe might conſult 
him about ſome affairs of the laſt importance. The 
biſhop, who at once perceived her drift, returned 
an ambiguous anſwer, that he was getting ready # 
faſt as he could; but inſtead of going to the pa. 
lace, he forthwith quitted the town, and aſſemble 
his friends, who were prepared to join him on — 
i | ; 


i 
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of London being already in the field under the 
command of Stephen's queen and his ſon, directed 
by William d' pres, they marched forthwith to 
Wincheſter with ſuch expedition, that Maud's 
uncle David and her brother, with the earl of 
Hereford, and a few troops aſſembled in a hurry, 
had ſcarce time to reinforce her in the caſtle before 
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Maud be- 
ſieged at 
Wincheſter, 
which is ſet 
on fire by 
the biſhop. 


ſhe found herſelf beſieged. Henry was joined by G.Malneſb, 


a number of young nobility, fluſhed with ſpirits 
and ambition, who ſeized this opportunity of re- 
trieving the reputation they had loſt in the battle of 
Lincoln, and executed Henry's reſentment againſt 
the inhabitants of Wincheſter, who had exhibited 
ſome marks of affection for the empreſs. In order 
to puniſh them for this unlucky attachment, their 
biſhop ordered wildfire and combultibles to 
rown by engines from his caſtle upon the 
town, ſo as to produce a conflagration, that re- 
duced great part of it to aſhes; and, among other 
buildings, conſumed a nunnery and twenty churches 
within the walls, and in the ſuburbs the abbey of 
Hyde, from which, however, the biſhop reſerved 
for his own uſe a maſly golden cup ſtudded with 
ſtones, the gift of king Canute, and three royal 
diadems, with ſtands of tae pureſt Arabian gold, 
adorned with jewels and curious workmanſhip. 
While the holy legate thus rained fire and deſtruc- 
tion on his flock, William d'Ypres acted the ſame 
tragedy at Andover, and burned the nunnery of 


be th 


Warewell, to which ſome of Maud's adherents fied Contin. 


for refuge. 


Fl or, Wig. 


Though the caſtle of Wincheſter was now cloſely The em. 


beſieged by an army amounting to ſixty thouſand 


g of Scotland, and Robert earl of with eres 


men, David kin 
difficu:ty 


Glouceſter, made ſuch a vigorous defence, that 
after the aſſailants had carried on their operations 


above ſix weeks, they retained very little hope of 


preſs make 
her eſcape 
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A. C. 1141. reducing the beſieged by force of arms. The pious 


biſhop therefore had recourſe to a ſtratagem, by 
which he turned religion to good account. On 
the eve of Holy-rood day, he ordered peace to be 
proclaimed in the town, and the gates to be ſet 


wide open, inviting all perſons, foes as well as 


friends, to celebrate that great feſtival of Chriſti- 
anity without fear of interruption. Though ear! 
Robert did not altogether depend upon the prelate's 
ſinceri:y, yet as their proviſion was quite exhauſted, 


- and famine muſt have compelled them to ſurrender 


in a few days at diſcretion, he reſolved, with the 
conſent of David, to make an attempt for convey- 
ing the empreſs to a place of ſafety, With this 
view he committed her to the charge of her brother 
Reginald, earl of Cornwall, ſupported by great 


| p_ of the garriſon, with direction to make the 


{t of their way towards the Devizes, while he 
himſelf followed with a choice party of two hun- 
dred men, to amuſe the enemy, in caſe they ſhould 
attempt to intercept her. With this guard the 
empreſs ſet out on horſeback, and had not pro- 
ceeded a great way when William d' Vpres began 
the purſuit. The ear] of Glouceſter and David 
interpoſed, and made ſuch a gallant defence, that 
Maud accompliſhed her eſcape to the caſtle of 
Lutgerſhal in Wiltſhire ; which finding unprovided 
and indefenſible, ſhe was obliged to diſguiſe herſelf 
in man's apparel, and ride forward to the Devizes, 
where ſhe arrived fo fatigued, that ſhe could not 


The ear! of Proſecute her journey without ſome repoſe. Mean 
Gloucetter While the king of Scots made his eſcape to his own 


country, by the fidelity of David Oliphant ; and 
Robert earl of Glouceſter, having retarded the 
enemy a conſiderable time, was ar length over- 
3 at Trowbridge, and taken priſoner. A 
body was immediately ſent in purſuit of the em- 
preſs, who finding no ſafety at the Devizes, and 
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underſtanding the whole adjacent country was in 4. C. 1141, 


poſſeſſion of the enemy, allowed herſelf to be in- 
cloſed in a bier, which paſſed along unſuſpected, 
and conveyed her to Glouceſter, where ſhe was 
afterwards joined by her faithful Milo, who had 
made ſhift to travel through the enemy's parties in 
the diſguiſe of a beggar. 

Robert was no ſooner in the hands of Stephen's 
party than they exerted all their endeavours to de- 
bauch him from the cauſe of his ſiſter : they offered 
him the government of the whole realm, under 
Stephen, if he would embrace the intereſt of that 
prince; and, finding him deaf to their promiles, 
threatened to fend him beyond ſea, and commit 
him cloſe priſoner in Boulogne. He was equally 
unmoved by their menaces and flattery, and bore 
his captivity with the moſt heroic fortitude, Then 
they propoſed that he ſhould be exchanged for Ste- 
phen ; but this propoſition he rejected as an unfair 
exchange, unleſs they would at the ſame time 
releaſe all the perſons of diſtinction they had taken; 
ſo as to make up the difference between his rank 
and that of Stephen. This expedient, however, 
was rejected by William d'Ypres, who would not 
part with the proſpect of ranſom. At length, as 
Robert was the ſoul of his ſiſter's cauſe, ſhe agreed 
that he ſhould be exchanged for Stephen, whom 
nevertheleſs ſhe would not releaſe, until his queen 


Haęulſtad. | 


Gul, Newb. 


He is ex- 


changed fos 


Stephen, 


ſurrendered herſelf as an hoſtage for the liberty of - 


Glouceſter. This precaution being taken Stephen 


was diſmiſſed, and arrived at Wincheſter, where 


he had an interview with Robert, whom he endea- 
voured in vain to ſeduce. This nobleman, on the 
contrary, no ſooner recovered his freedom than he 
applied himſelf with redoubled diligence to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of his ſiſter's affairs: while the legate 
convoked a council, in which, after Stephen had 
made a ſpeech, complaining of his impriſonment, 
; and 
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and the infidelity of his ſubjects, the biſhop made 
an aukward apology for the inconſiſtency of his 
own conduct, by imputing it to the neceſſity of the 
times. He ſaid the empreſs had not only broke 
the ſtipulations ſhe had made with him before her 
election, but likewiſe formed deſigns againſt his 
life and dignity ; and concluded with a ſentence of 
excommunication denounced againſt all diſturbers 
of the peace, who favourcd the cauſe of the countels 
of Anjou. Howſoever ſhocked the eccleſiaſtical 
members of this aſſembly were at this inſtance of 
the biſhop's arrogance and inconſiſtency, there was 
no perſon preſent who would venture to expreſs his 
fentiments, except a lay-deputy ſent thither by 
Maud, who in the name of that princeſs loudly 
taxed him with perjury and rebellion; affirming 
that ſhe had come to England by his invitation, 
and detained Stephen in priſon in conſequence 


of his advice; a charge to which he made no 


reply. 

M aud mean while held a council at the Devizes, 
in which it was reſolved that the count of Anjou 
ſhould be invited to come over and take the ma- 
nagement of his wife's affairs : but he declined the 
invitation, until he ſhould have a conference with 
the earl of Glouceſter, who at firſt refuſed to leave 
the kingdom at a juncture when his preſence was 
ſo neceſſary; but at length he yielded to the im- 
portunities of his ſiſter and her friends; and leav- 
ing her at Oxford, was accompanied in his voyage 
by a number of young noblemen, whom he carried 
along with him as pledges for the fidelity of their 
parents. He embarked at Wareham, and after a 
dangerous paſſage arrived at Caen, where he was 
met by Geoffry Plantagenet, who among other ob- 
jections to his croſſing the ſea, mentioned that of 
his being obliged to ſtay and reduce ſome caſtles in 
Normandy. Robert aſſiſted him in ſubduing theſe 

fortreſſes, 
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fortreſſes, and ſtill he found other excuſes ; fo that A. c. 1741. 


the earl perceiving him altogether averſe to the 
voyage, prevailed upon him to ſend over his eldeſt 
ſon 3 whoſe preſence would animate the 
Engliſh to exert themſelves in ſupporting his 
mother. | 
About the time of the earl's departure from 
England, Stephen had been ſeized with a danger- 
ous fever, which reduced him to the brink of the 
grave; but, as ſoon as he recovered, he aſſembled 
a body of troops, and marching to Wareham, 
burned the town, and made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle ; then he directed his march to Oxford, and 
arrived at that place ſo unexpectedly, that he en- 
tered the city before any meaſures could be taken 
for its defence, and immediately inveſted the caſtle, 
in which the empreſs was cooped up with no other 
arriſon than her ordinary guard and the officers of 
er houſehold. The noblemen, who had engaged 
to defend her in her brother's abſence, immediately 
aſſembled their forces, and advanced as far as 
Wallingford, to give battle to Stephen ; but he 
would not quit the city of Oxford, which was too 
well fortified for them to beſiege with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs. Robert, being appriſed of Maud's 
danger, embarked immediately for England, with 
her ſon Henry, and four hundred men at arms, 
and landing at Wareham inveſted the caſtle without 
delay, in expectation that Stephen would raiſe the 
ſiege of Oxford caſtle, and march to its relief: 
but that prince was ſo intent upon having the em- 
preſs in his power, that he would not interrupt his 
operations for one moment; fo that the caſtle of 


His abrupt 
return to 
rel:eve the 
empreſs 
cooped up in 
the caſtle of 
Oxford. 


Wareham capitulated. From thence the earl A. c. $142. 


marched to Cirenceſter, which he had appointed 
for the rendezvous of all his ſiſter's friends, in 
order to proceed with diligence for her relief, as 
ſhe was now reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 
There 
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There a conſiderable army was formed, and they 
had began their march to Oxford, when they re- 
ceived the agreeable tidings of Maud's eſcape to 
Wallingford, in a very extraordinary manner. The 
duty being very ſevere in the camp of the beſiegers, 
during the winter, while the river was frozen and 
the ground covered with ſnow, the ſoldiers became 
more remiſs in their diſcipline, and abated much 
in their vigilance. Maud, taking advantage of 
this relaxation, came out at a poſtern gate, attended 
by four knights dreſſed in white, that they might 
not be eaſily diſtinguiſned from the ſnow; and 
croſſing the river upon the ice, walked on foot to 
Abingdon, from whence ſhe was conveyed to Wal- 
lingford. There ſhe was viſited by her brother and 
ſon, at ſight of whom ſhe forgot all her cares and 
diſtreſſes; and this young prince's education was 


committed to Robert, who conducted him to 


A. C. 1143. 
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Briſtol, where he continued four years under the 
tuition of the beſt maſters. Mean while the caſtle 
of Oxford was ſurrendered to Stephen, who found 
himſelf extremely diſappointed and chagrined at the 
eſcape of the empreſs; but as the ſeaſon was ſo far 
advanced, the troops on both ſides were put into 
winter- quarters. 

Stephen opened the campaign in the ſpring with 
an expedition into the weſtern counties, which his 
foreign mercenaries ravaged with great inhuma- 
nity; then he made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
the caſtle of Wareham, and marching from thence 
to Wilton, reſolved to erect a fortreſs to hinder the 
excurſions of the garriſon of Saliſbury. While 


þe ſuperintended this work, the earl of Glouceſter 
came upon him ſo ſuddenly that he had ſcarce 


time to draw out his forces, which were attacked 
in three different places, and routed after a flight 
oppoſition. Stephen himſelf had undergone ſuch 
à rough trial of captivity, that rather than run the 
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riſque of being taken, he quitted the field before a. c. 143. 


the action, with his brother the legate, leaving his 
plate and furniture a prey to the victor, who took 
a great number of priſoners, and among the reſt 
William Martel, his great favourite and ſteward of 
his houſhold. 


15 Chr. Gerv, 


This officer's captivity was one of the greateſt State of 
as Ss as - England at 
conſequences of the victory, inaſmuch as the caſtle e erte. 


of Sherburn was given up for his ranſom; and 
about the ſame time Henry de Tracy, who had 
hitherto. kept alive a party for Stephen in, Devon- 
ſhire, deſpairing of ſeeing that prince firmly ſettled 
on the throne, made his peace with the empreſs, 
who now ſaw herſelf in poſſeſſion of the whole 
kingdom of Weſſex except Hampſhire ; while her 
antagoniſt had only a precarious footing in other 
provinces, excluſive of the city of London, which 


continued ſtaunch to his cauſe. That part of Oed. Reg; 


Wales inhabited by the Engliſh, and the counties 
lying on the ſide of the Severne, had declared for 
Maud, and obeyed her government. The biſh- 
opric of Durham, and the three northern counties 
poſſeſſed by David king of Scotland, acknow- 
ledged her ſovereignty. William, earl of York- 
ſhire, who adhered to Stephen, was balanced by 
Alain earl of Richmond; while Ralph earl of 
Cheſter, Hugh Bigot earl of Norfolk, and the 
noblemen of , Eaſt-Anglia, maintained a ſort of 
independent regality within their ſeveral diſtricts, 
though they were contented to recognize Stephen 
for their ſovereign. The ſeat of the war therefore 
was .chiefly confined to Berkſhire and the parts 
adjacent, and carried on in ſieges and blockades of 
caſtles, or flight ſkirmiſhes of detached parties; 
for Stephen was by this time diſabled from aſſem- 
bling a royal army. His intereſt likewiſe ſuſ- 
tained a rude ſhock in his brother's being deprived 
of the legatine power, which, upon the acceſſion 
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of Celeſtin II. to the mary was given to 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon whoſe 
authority Henry, though his ſuffragan, had inſo- 
lently encroached. The empreſs about the ſame 
time was afflicted with the loſs of a faithful and 
conſiderable adherent in the death of Milo, whom 
ſhe had created earl of Hereford, a title that now 
devolved to his ſon Roger, who, though a noble- 
man of courage and fidelity, wanted the weight 
and experience of his father. | 

Stephen ſeems to have been infected with the 
rage of building caſtles; for he ſeldom attempted 
to take one fortreſs without building another, and 
the governors he appointed very often ſet up for 
themſelves ; ſo that he not only multiplied tyrants 
to oppreſs the country, but raiſed ſo many bulwarks 
againſt his own intereſt. He was alſo very much 
addicted to jealouſy ; and once his ſuſpicion was 
arouſed, he never waited for conviction, but took 
immediate ſteps for his own intereſt and conveni- 
ence, without any regard to gratitude or juſtice, 
Geoffry de Magneville, a nobleman of great parts 
and vaſt poſſeſſions, he had created earl of Eſſex, 
and appointed governor of the Tower of London; 
but Stephen, giving ear to the | ſuggeſtions of 
Geoffry's enemies, who repreſented him as a ſecret 
favourer of the empreſs, cauſed him to be arreſted 
at St. Alban's, on pretence of a tumult raiſed on 
purpoſe, and refuſed to releaſe him until he had 
given up the Tower, as well as his own caſtles of 
Walden and Pleſhy, near Dunmow in Eſſex. 
Whatever were Geoffry's - ſentiments before this 
injury, he now commenced the profeſſed enemy 
of Stephen, and made a tender of his ſervices to 
the empreſs, who confirmed his title, and appointed 
him hereditary high-ſheriff of London, Middleſex, 
and Hertfordſhire. To approve himſelf worthy 
of theſe favours, he aſſembled a body of his _— 
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and vaſſals, with which he deſtroyed the town of 4. C. 144. 

Cambridge, and converted the abbey of Ramſey 

into a garriſon ; then he retired to the fens, from 

which Stephen in perſon attempted to diſlodge him, 

though without ſucceſs. He was afterwards 

joined by Hugh Bigot, who declared for the em- 

preſs; and theſe two noblemen ravaged the whole 

country, making excurſions even to the neighbour- 

hood of London, upon the citizens of which Ste- 

phen's chief dependence reſted : at length Geoffry 

was accidentally killed by an arrow at the fiege of 

Burwelle caſtle : and Stephen marching againſt cet. Reg. 

Bigot, obliged him to retire. —_—, 
This prince purſued the ſame perfidious and im- Stephen 

politic conduct with regard to Ralph earl of jijmkf the 

Cheſter, who had made his accommodation, and chend 

aſſiſted him with his forces on ſeveral occaſions ſince of Cheſter, 

his impriſonment.” Notwithſtanding theſe proofs F74* an 

of his ſincerity and attachment, he could not over- | 

come the ſuſpicion of Stephen, whoſe jealouſy was 

founded upon his omitting co reſign ſome royal 

caſtles that were in his poſſeſſion. He therefore 

rook the firſt opportunity of Ralph's being at 

court, to demand immediate reſtitution of theſe 

fortreſſes ; and upon the earl's deſiring a little time 

to conſult his friends upon the ſubject, he was 

charged with high treaſon and taken into cuſtody. 

His adherents no ſooner underſtood his ſituation, 

than they took to their arms, and attacked ſome 

places belonging to Stephen; but they were at laſt 

obliged to deliver the caſtles, as the ranſom of 

Ralph, who was ſtripped of every thing but the 

county-palatine of Cheſter, He was ſo incenſed at 

the injury he had ſuſtained, that notwithſtanding 

the oath which he was compelled to take to Ste- 

phen, before he obtained his releaſe, he forthwith 

aſſembled his forces, and declaring war againſt the 

tyrant, ſurpriſed, attacked, and reduced a number 

of 
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of his caſtles, waſted the country about Lincoln, 


and blocked up the fort of Coventry, which was 


one of thoſe he had been compelled to ſurrender. 
In this expedition he was joined by his nephew 
Gilbert earl of Clare, whom Stephen had dif- 
obliged, 'by detaining the caſtles which he had de- 
livered as pledges for the reſtitution of thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed by his uncle. Theſe two noblemen employed 
the whole force and attention of Stephen, whom 
they worſted in ſeveral encounters, till at laſt they had 


the misfortune of being defeated, though not ſo 


Geſt. Reg. 


Stephen. 


A. C. 1147. 
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depreſſed but that they ſtill diſabled him from mak- 
ing any advantage of Maud's leaving the kingdom 
an event which might otherwiſe have conduced to 
his re-eſtabliſhment on the throne. : 

Geoffry Plantagenet having by this time ſub- 
dued all Normandy, longed to ſee his fon Henry, 
who had reſided four years in England, and ſent 
over ſome noblemen to accompany the young prince 
to the continent : he was accompanied by Robert 


earl of Glouceſter, to Wareham, where he em- 
barked; and the earl returning to Briſtol, died in 
the latter end of the year, to-the unſpeakable grief 


and prejudice of the empreſs, whoſe cauſe had been 


ſupported almoſt wholly by his character and ca- 


pacity. He was certainly a nobleman of great 


virtue, influence, and ability, who by his perſonal 
merit and importance united a variety of different 


intereſts in behalf of his fiſter, and kept them at a 


due diſtance from encroachment upon her authority 


and prerogative ; whereas, he was no ſooner re- 
moved, than many individual adherents followed 
their own inclinations, built caſtles, oppreſſed the 
people, and breathed nothing but reſentment and 
revenge, when they were rebuked for their diſ- 
orders, or denied their preſumptuous demands; 
ſo that Maud being deſtitute of any perſon who 
deſerved her confidence, or could in any ſhape fill 
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the place of her deceaſed brother, retired to her 
husband in Normandy. 

Her friends did not deſiſt from action at her de- 
parture; becauſe by this time Stephen had ren- 
dered himſelf odious to the whole nation, and the 
nobility knew how little they could depend upon 
his faith. Perhaps he might have profited by the 
abſence of Maid, notwithſtanding the enmity of 
thoſe noblemen whom he had ſo outrageouſly in- 
jured, had not he involved himſelf in a quarrel 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which had very 
unfavourable conſequences for his intereſt, and the 
kingdom in general, He and his brother Henry 
were exaſperated at pope Eugemius III. for having 
beſtowed the legatine power upon Theobald, arch- 
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biſhop of Canterbury, whom they deteſted; and 


the chapter of York, perceiving that the antmoſity 
was equal on both fides, took this opportunity 

complaining to his holineſs, that William, the ne- 
phew of Stephen, had been intruded into their ſee 
by royal authority, without a canonical election : 
that prelate was therefore deprived in the council 
held at Rheims, in Champaign. The pope having 
ſummoned Theobald of Canterbury, with the bi- 
ſhops of Worceſter, Bath, Exeter, and Chicheſter, 
to attend at this council; Stephen, at the inſtiga- 


tion of his brother, forbad the metropolitan to leave 


the kingdom, hoping, that if he ſhould forbear to 
go thither, he would be ſuſpended or deprived for 
contempt of the pope's order; and reſolving, if he 
ſhould leave England; notwithſtanding tlie prohi- 
bition, to ſeize his revenues, and treat him as an 
outlaw. Theobald, underſtanding that the ports 
were guarded to prevent his voyage, embarked in 
an open boat, and arriving ſafely on the continent, 
proceeded to the council; and after it broke up 
returned to Canterbury, where he found his reve- 
ou ſequeſtered by order of the king, who went 
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A. C. 1148, thither and commanded him to depart the king- 
dom. During his exile this prelate, in letters which 
he wrote to ſeveral churches in England, threa- 
tened them with an interdict to commence at a 
certain day; and the monks of St. Auguſtin peti- 
tioning the pope to prevent it, were ordered to 
obey the archbiſhop's commands. Theobald, ar- 
riving in Suffolk, was honourably received and 
protected by Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk; and, 
at the appointed time, publiſhed the interdict againſt 
all the churches which acknowledged Stephen. Di- 
vine ſervice immediately ceaſed in all the parts ſub- 
jected to that king, while it was celebrated as uſual 
in all thoſe which obeyed the empreſs ; a diſtinc- 
tion that produced a very ſenſible effect among the 
people. The monks of St. Auguſtin, who re- 
volted againſt this ordinance, were excommunicated 
by the archbiſhop, and ſent agents with a remon- 

ſtrance to the pope, who would not admit them to 
an audience, until they had undergone diſcipline 
and received abſolution, which was granted to them 
in the name of the archbiſhop: then they were 

. ſharply rebuked for their miſconduct, and ordered 

0 to obey Theobald, who was at the ſame time di- 

| rected to puniſh them ſeverely : an injunction with 

= which he complied, in depriving the prior, ſuſ- 

1 Ch. Gervas, pending the ſecretary, and commanding the reſt 

22. Font. of the monks to obſerve the interdict. 

Prince Hen- Stephen was ſo much embroiled in this affair, 

ry isknight- that he could not proſecute the war with vigour. 

king oo The whole kingdom was overwhelmed with con- 

Scotland. ſternation and ſuperſtitious horror: and in this 
melancholy pauſe, William de Warenne, Roger 
de Mowbray, with many other noblemen and 
knights, and a vaſt multitude of people, engaged 
in the cruſade recommended by Sr. ,Bernard, and 
from the accuried country of England repaired to 
the ſacred plains of Paleſtine. Geoffry „ 
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ſon Henry was now turned of ſixteen, and his fa- ©: 149. 
ther reſolving to put him 1a poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy, ſent him to Carliſle, in order to be knighted 
by David king of Scotland. With a view to ani- 
mate his mother's party, he landed in England with 
a great retinue of knights and ſoldiers, and was 
accompanied by Ralph earl of Cheſter, and Roger 
earl of Hereford, with many other noblemen, to 
Carliſle, where the ceremony was performed with 
great ſolemnity. The multitude of people, aſſem- 
bled on this occaſion, alarmed the inhabitants of 
Vork, who communicated to Stephen tbeir appre- 
henſion that a ſcheme was formed againſt their 
city, and thither the king immediately marched 
with a body of forces: but no hoſtilities were com- 
mitted on either ſide; for Stephen did not think 
proper to involve himſelf in a new war, if it could 
be avoided ; and the confederates were not yet ripe 
for action. A deſign was afterwards formed indeed 
for invading Stephen's dominions, and David and 
Henry advanced as far as Lancaſter, where the earl 
of Cheſter had promiſed to join them with a ſtrong 
reinforcement ; but he diſregarding his appoint- fvntns. 
ment, they retreated to Carliſle. Hagwlſtad, 
Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, being about the Hun at 
ſame time knighted by his father, now made his _— 
firſt eſſay in arms, and ravaged the lands of ſome verymenc in 
noblemen attached to the empreſs ; while the king 
extorted a large ſum of money from the people of 
the northern counties, and returned to the neigh- 
bourhood of London; from whence, by means of 
light excurſions, he kept alive a predatory war. 
He ſeemed to delight in beſieging and ſurpriſing 
caſtles ; and in ſome of theſe attempts he ſucceed- 
ed; but inveſting the caſtle of Worceſter; belong- 
Ing to his old friend the count de Meulant, he met 
with ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that he was obliged 
to deſiſt from the enterprize, and burned the town 
F 2 in 
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4. C. 1149. jn revenge. During theſe tranſactions Henry, ſail- 
ing from Scotland to the continent, aſſumed the 
reins of government in Normandy, againſt the ex- 
preſs command of Lewis king of France, who, as 
ſovereign of that fief, pretended to beſtow it upon 
Euſtace, his own brother-in-law. He therefore in- 
vaded the province and inveſted the caſtle of Arques; 
and Henry advanced to give him battle; but being 
diſſuaded from fighting with his own ſovereign 
lord, he drew off his troops, and undertook the 
fiege of Tourne, by way of making a diverſion : 
before any action happened, a negotiation was ſet 
on foot, and a treaty of peace effected, by virtue 
of which Lewis indulged him with the inveſliture 

A. C. 1151. of Normandy. | 

jy Being now confirmed in poſſeſſion of the dutchy, 

Plantagenet, he reſolved to head in perſon his mother's Engliſh 
adherents, and called an aſſembly of the Norman 
ſtates at Liſieux, to deliberate upon meaſures for 
the expedition; which however was poſtponed in 
conſequence of the unexpected death of his father 
Geoffry Plantagenet, who, returning from an in- 
terview with the French king, was taken ill at the 
Chateau de Loir, and died in the fifty-firſt year of 
his age. He was buried at Le Mans, in the church 
of St. Julian, where is ſtill to be ſeen his device, 
repreſenting on a ſhield the original arms of the 
crown of England. To his ſecond ſon Geoffry he 
bequeathed Chinon, Loudun, and Mirebeau ; and 

„to William, the youngeſt, the county of Mor- 

vi. cu ene. 

Henry mar- Henry having taken poſſeſſion of Anjou, Tou- 

rics Eleanor, raine, and Mayne, reſumed his project upon Eng- 

the king of land, and at the ſame time eſpouſed Eleanor, queen 

3 of St. Lewis, whom her huſband had repudiated 

divorce, after their return from the cruſade, during which 
he was diſſatisfied with her behaviour. Henry by 
this marriage annexed to his dominions almoſt - 
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the provinces of France lying between the Loire 4. ©: 118. 


and Pyrenees ; and Lewis taking umbrage at his 

reatneſs, engaged in an alliance againſt him, with 
king Stephen, Theobald count de Blois, and Geof- 
fry of Anjou, who was for ſome reaſon become a 
profeſſed enemy of his brother. Henry was juſt 
ready to embark at Harfleur for England, with his 
uncle Reginald, earl of Cornwall, who had been 
ſent to him with an invitation from the Engliſh 
nobility; when he received intimation, that Lewis 
king of France, Euſtace the ſon of Stephen, and 
Robert count de Perche, had invaded his Norman 
dominions, and inveſted Neumarche, while Geof- 


fry was employed in railing an inſurrection in An- 
jou. He was no fooner appriſed of theſe particu- 


lars, than laying aſide his Engliſh expedition, he 
aſſembled his forces, and though Neumarche ſur- 
rendered before he could march to its relief, he 
made ſuch diſpoſitions for covering the reſt of his 
dominions, as excited the admiration of his ene- 
mies. Having left ſufficient garriſons in his fron- 
tier places, after the departure of the French, who 
retreated without making any other attempt, he 
entered Anjou ſo ſuddenly that his brother could 
make no defence: ſo that the inſurrection was im- 
mediately quelled. 

Mean while Stephen, alarmed at the power and 
capacity of Henry, reſolved if poſſible to antici- 
pate the purpoſe of his coming to England, by 
depriving him of the ſucceſſion in a legal manner: 


for this purpoſe he convoked a great council at 


London, in order to procure their ſanction to his 
deſign of aſſociating his ſon Euſtace in the govern- 
ment, and the lay nobility that were preſent aſ- 
ſented to the propoſal : but when he expreſſed a 
deſire of proceeding immediately to the coronation 
of that prince, Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who had already received inſtructions from 
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A. C. 315%. the pope on that ſubject, refuſed to perform the 
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4. e. 1153 


ceremony, and the reſt of the biſhops joined in this 
refuſ.:!1. Stephen, incenſed at their preſumption, 
ordered them to be locked up in an apartment, and 
endeavoured to terrify them into compliance; but 
all his menaces proved ineffectual. The arch- 
biſnop found means to eſcape from the place of his 
confinement, and croſſing the Thames in a boat, 
travelled with great expedition to Dover, where he 
embarked for France. From thence he threatened 
the kingdom with another interdict; and though 
Stephen ſeized his revenues, as well as thoſe of the 
other biſhops who refuſed to comply with his will, 
he was terrified at the menaces of the pope, who 
eſpouſed the cauſe of his legate, and Theobald was 
allowed to return. | 
Henry thought he could not find a more favou- 
rable conjuncture for making a deſcent upon Eng- 
land, the clergy of which were ſo exaſperated againſt 
Stephen : he therefore made a truce with the king 
of France; and embarking an hundred and fifty 
knights, with three thouſand infantry, on board of 
ſix and thirty ſhips, landed in England, where he 
was immediately joined by almoſt all the barons of 
the kingdom. Though it was now the middle of 
winter, he advanced to the ſiege of Malmesbury, 
and took the town, after having worſted a body of 
the enemy which attempted to oppoſe his march. 
He forthwith inveſted the caſtle, which ſurren- 
dered, as in ſuch extremity of cold Stephen could 
not bring an army to its relief. Robert earl of 
Leiceſter came to offer his ſervice in perſon to Hen- 
ry ; Gundreda counteſs of — put him in 


poſſeſſion of her ſtrong caſtle; Reading, and above 
thirty other fortreſſes, ſubmitted without reſiſtance. 
Then he beſieged the fort which Stephen had raiſed 
to block up Wallingford, and took it by aſſault, 
before the king could march to its aſſiſtance, ** 
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but that he advanced with great expedition, and * C. 1153. 


the two armies lay ſeveral days encamped within a 
quarter of a mile of each other. While they re- 
mained in this ſituation, a treaty was ſet on foot, 
by the interpoſition of William earl of Arundel, 
and ſome other noblemen; and they parted without 
fighting, in hope that the articles would ſoon be 
ſettled. It was not without reluctance that Henry 
conſented to this negotiation, which he was afraid 
would be protracted to the detriment of his Norman 
dominions; and Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, exerted 
all his endeavours to prevent an accommodation; 
but, luckily for the kingdom, death removed this 
worthleſs young prince, who died without iſſue, to 
the great joy of all good men, who had conceived 
fatal omens from his lewdneſs and brurality. 
Notwithſtanding the conferences for a peace, 
there was no ceſſation of hoſtilities. Henry re- 
duced the caſtles of Stamford and Nottingham, 
while Stephen made himſelf maſter of Ipſwich, be- 
longing to Hugh Bigot : but ſuſtaining an irrepa- 
rable loſs in the death of Simon, earl of Northamp- 


ton, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned by ſeveral no- 


blemen who had hitherto ſupported his cauſe, he 
abated in his expectations, and his brother of Win- 
cheſter labouring in conjunction with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury for a peace, the treaty was at length 
concluded, and ratified at Wincheſter in a general 
council of the prelates and nobility, on the — 
ing conditions: That Stephen ſhould reign during 
lie, and juſtice be adminiſtered in his name; tho? 
nothing of conſequence ſhould be tranſacted with- 
out the advice and concurrence of Henry, who 
ſhould ſucceed him on the throne, and in the mean 
time receive hoſtages for the delivery of the royal 
caſtles at his deceaſe ; and that Stephen's ſon Wil- 
liam ſhould inherit all the lands his father poſſeſſed 
in England and Normandy before he aſcended the 
F 4 throne, 
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A. O, 2253. throne, together with the eſtate of William de 
Warenne, whoſe daughter he had married, and 
| ſeven hundred pounds a year in the county of Nor- 
Rymers folk, for which he ſhould do homage, and give 
Fader. pledge for his fidelity to Henry. 

Lag arr This accommodation, to the obſervance of which 
do homage an oath was taken by all the nobility and prelates, 
bas. filled the whole kingdom with unutterable joy, and 
rent tothe the two Princes entered London together, with the 
wen, utmoſt pomp and magnificence : indeed it was a 
moſt happy event to the nation, which had been ſa 
long a prey to all the miſeries of a civil war; nor wag 
it leſs fortunate for Stephen, who now found him- 
ſelf a king in reality. Henry having received the 
homage of the Londoners, as heir apparent to the 
throne, the king and he parted to ſpend the Chriſt- 
mas holidays in different places ; but they ſoon met 
again at Oxford in a great council of the nation, 
when all the nobility and biſhops took the oath of 
allegiance to Henry, with a reſervation of obedience 

A.C, 1154. to Stephen during his natural life. 1 
A conſpi- The good underſtanding between the princes was 
n not of long duration; for, at a ſubſequent aſſem- 
ts, bly convened at Dunſtaple, Henry complained of 
Stephen's having neglected to demoliſh all the caſ- 
tles which had been built ſince the war began, ac- 
cording to a ſtipulation in the treaty ; and Stephen 
fatly refuſed to give him ſatisfaction upon this ar- 
ticle. Nevertheleſs Henry did not expreſs any re- 
tentment ; and the king and he ſet out together for 
Dover to receive Theodoret earl of Flanders, and 
his dutcheſs, who had arrived in England. Dur- 
ing their reſidence in this palace, a conſpiracy is 
ſaid to have been formed againſt Henry's life, by 
the Flemings, who had ſettled in great numbers un- 
der the protection of W- illiam d' Y pres earl of Kent; 
and Stephen's ſon William is ſuppoſed to have been 
the author of this infamous deſign. But, that 
| prince's 
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prince's leg being fractured by a fall from his horſe * © 1454. 
on Barham Downs, their meaſures were diſcon- 
certed ; and Henry being appriſed of the plot, be- 
fore they could pitch upon another chief, returned , Ne, 
with all diſpatch to London, from whence he ſet ge. 
ſail for Normandy, 015 mn. 

This conſpiracy is of doubtful credit; inaſmuch He returns 
as we cannot ſuppoſe that Henry would have left g.. 
the kingdom, where he had ſuch powerful adherents, 
without taking any ſtep towards a detection of the 
plot, that the accomplices might be puniſhed. His 
voyage to Normandy was occaſioned by an inva- 
ſion of the king of France, who had entered his 
Norman dominions, and taken Vernon ; but being 
baffled in his attempt upon Vexnueil, and ſeeing 1 
Henry, at the head of a ſtrong army in the field, i; 
ready to oppoſe his progreſs, he thought proper to il 
accept of peace, on condition of reſtoring Vernon 1 
and Neumarche, and receiving two thouſand marks ff 
of ſilver to defray the expence of fortifying theſe by 
two places. After this peace, Henry gradually re- 
ſumed the demeſnes of his dutchy, which his father 
had alienated to engage the Norman barons in his 
intereſt ; and theſe meaſures he purſued in ſuch a 
manner, that the tranquillity of his dominions ſuf- 
tered no interruption. 

Mean while, Stephen having made another viſit $.,1.., 
to the earl of Flanders, was, on his return to Can- dean. 
terbury, ſeized with the iliac paſſion, which put an 
end to his life; and his body was interred by that 
of his wite Mathilda, in the abbey of Feverſham, 
which he himſelf had founded, Stephen was a 
prince of great courage, fortitude, and activity; 
and might have reigned with the approbation of 
his people, had not he been harraſſed by the efforts 
of 2 powerful competitor, which obliged him to 
take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety as were incon- 
ſiſtent with the dictates of honour, which indeed 
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his ambition prompted him to forego in his firſt 
endeavours to aſcend the throne. His neceſſities 
afterwards compelled him to infringe the charter of 
privileges he granted at his acceſſion ; and he was 
inſtigated by his jealouſy and reſentment, to com- 
mit the moſt flagrant outrages againſt gratitude and 
ſound policy. His vices as a king ſeem to have 
been the effect of the troubles in which he was in- 


volved; for, as a man, he was brave, open, and 


Brompton, 
Hagulitad, 


immediate heir of blood. 


liberal, and, during the ſhort calm that ſucceeded 
the tempeſts of his reign, he made a progreſs 
through the kingdom, publiſhed an edict to reſtrain 
all rapine and violence, and disbanded the foreign 
mercenaries who had preyed ſo long upon his peo- 
ple. But his character has been roughly handled, 
on account of the little regard he expreſſed for the 
clergy, and his uſurpation of the throne from the 
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ferred with his mother touching the tenour of his 
conduct, he ſet ſail from Harfleur in December, and 

next day landed at Hurſt caſtle, from whence he 
proceeded to Wincheſter, where he received the ; 
homage and fealty of the Engliſh nobility. Before chr. Nor. 
the expiration of the month, he was crowned with 

his queen at Weſtminſter, by Theobald archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, in preſence of all the prelates and 

barons of the kingdom, with whom he deliberated 

upon proper n a for redreſſing the grievances 

of the nation. 

All the foreigners, who had deluged England in 4. C. 11358. 
the preceding reign, were ordered by proclamation Fs wi re- 
to leave the Kingdom; and in three months there 
was not 2 Fleming to be ſeen in the county of Kent, 


which 
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A. C. 1755. which ſwarmed with that people under the protec. 
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tion of William d' Ypres their countryman. All 
the caſtles erected ſince the death of Henry I. which 
were receptacles of rapine and oppreſſion, the king 
ordered to be demoliſhed, except a few which the 
crown retained on account of their advantageous 
ſituation for the defence of the kingdom. The 
adulterated coin was cried down, and new money 
ſtruck of the right value and ſtandard. The de- 
meſnes alienated by Stephen were reaſſumed and 
reannexed to the crown; and the earls created by 
that prince deprived of their dignities : even bene- 
factions to churches and — — met with the 
ſame fate; and the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, were reclaimed 
from Malcolm the minor king of Scotland, who 
gave them up rather than incur the reſentment of 
Henry, and was on account of his ready compli- 
ance gratified with the county of Huntingdon, to 
which he had ſome former pretenſions. 

After having taken all theſe precautions to 
ſtrengthen his own hands, and re-eſtabliſh the pub- 
lic tranquillity, he choſe for his council perſons the 
moſt eminent for their wiſdom, both of the clergy 
and laity; among others, Theobald archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Thomas Becket archdeacon of 
the ſame church, lately made high chamberlain, 
and Robert earl of Leiceſter, high juſticiary of the 
kingdom. At the head of his privy-council was 
his mother Mathilda, who, though reſiding on the 
continent, directed all the deliberations of conſe- 
quence, from that ſagacity which ſhe obtained by 
long experience and viciſſitude of fortune. By 
the advice of theſe counſellors, he convoked a ge- 
neral aſſembly or parliament, in which ſome regu- 
lations were made for the intereſt of the realm; 
the ancient cuſtoms and laws of Edward the Con- 
feffor, adopted by his grandfather Henry I. were 
re- 
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ſtored; and a charter granted under the great ſeal, 4+ C. 1185. 

confirming to the church, the barons, and vaſſals, 

all the cuſtoms, donations, and privileges, which 

they had enjoyed in the reign of that prince. G. Newb., 
Another extraordinary council was ſummoned at Themnobility 

Wallingford, where the members ſwore allegiance tn 

to Henry and his two ſons William and Henry, as oaths to 

eventual ſucceſſors, though then in the ſtate of in- den. 

fancy; and other laws were enacted for the benefit 

of the people. The kingdom immediately aſſumed 

a new face; agriculture and manufacture returned 

with ſecurity, and every individual ſeemed to enjoy 

the happy effects of the new government. Never- 

theleſs Henry found it impracticable to govern fo 

as to avoid the diſcontent of all his ſubjects. Seve- Some noble- 

ral noblemen reſented the proclamation for demo- ee 

liſhing the caſtles, and among theſe the chief was up their 

William le Groſs, earl of Albemarle, who had e 

vaſt poſſeſſions in the North, where he had acted, 

during Stephen's reign, with. ſovereign power. He 

was already. deprived of the title of York, which 

he had received from that prince, and perhaps his 

reſentment partly influenced him in refuling to deli- 

ver up the caſtle of Scarborough, which he had 

rendered almoſt impregnable. But the king march- 

ing into Yorkſhire, he at length ſubmitted. Henry 

had another deſign in going northward, which was 

to puniſh William Peverel for having poiſoned 

Ralph earl of Cheſter. The murderer, conſcious 

of his crime, and dreading the juſtice of the law, 

-had already turned monk in the monaſtery of Lin- 

ton; but, thinking himſelf unſafe in the protection 

of the habit, he fled from the country at the ap- 

proach of the king, who ſeized all his caſtles and 

eſtate, as the forfeiture of a felon. It was about 

this period, that Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, quit- 

ting the kingdom withour leave, Henry ordered all 

his caſtles to be levelled with the ground, though 


he 
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A. C. 1155. he could not ſecure the prelate's treaſure, which he 


had found means to convey to the continent, with 


Chron. Ger. the aſſiſtance of the abbot of Cluny. From the 
Mat, Paris. northern counties Henry directed his march to the 


frontiers of Wales, where Hugh de Mortimer had 
_ fortified his caſtles of Bridgnorth, Clebery, and 
Wigmore ; and prevailed upon Roger earl of Here- 
ford to join him in his revolt, rather than part 
with his fortreſſes of Hereford and Glouceſter. 
This nobleman, however, was reclaimed by the 
remonſtrances of his kinſman Gilbert Foliat, biſhop 
of Hereford, who procured the king's pardon in 
his behalf; and Hugh, after having ſeen his three 
caſtles reduced by the royal forces, was fain to ſue 
for mercy, which he obtained in conſideration of 
giving up all the crown-demeſnes that were in his 
poſſeſſion. | 

All oppoſition being now eradicated, and Eng- 


Henry r. land enjoying the moſt profound tranquility, Henry 


made a voyage to the continent, in order to quell 
a new inſurrection which his brother Geoffry had 
raiſed in Anjou. This revolt was altogether as 
unſucceſsful as the firſt; for the king reduced and 
retained his caſtles, though, in lieu of theſe, he 
gave him lands in the open country, aſſiſted him 
in keeping poſſeſſion of Nantes, the people of 
which had choſen him for their ſovereign, and 
allowed him a very conſiderable annuity, in conſe- 
quence of his ſubmiſſion. The king having qui- 


marches a- ered this diſturbance, and received homage from 


the nobility of Guienne, returned to England, 
and raiſed a great army, in order to make a con- 
queſt of Wales, and marched into Flintſhire againſt 
Owen Guynath, prince of North-Wales, who lay 
incamped at Beſingwerk. When he underftood 
the Engliſh were advancing through a wood called 
Coel Eulo, he ſuddenly attacked their van with 
ſuch fury, that ſeveral officers of diſtinction were 

| ſlain, 
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Nain, and the whole diviſion would have been cut 4- C. 2:56. 

in pieces, had not the king come ſeaſonably to 

their ſuccour : the diſorder among the Engliſh was 

in a great meaſure owing, to the cowardice of the 

earl of Eſſex, who threw away the ſtandard, and 

fled with great precipitation, crying aloud the king 

was ſlain; an inſtance of miſconduct for which he 

was afterwards accuſed of high treaſon, by Simon Povel's H. 

de Montfort, who proving him guilty by vanquiſh- 

ing him in ſingle combat, he was ſhorn a monk, A.C. 1157. 

and confined to the monaſtery of Reading. Henry, 

finding how dangerous it was to march precipitately 

through unknown woods and faſtneſſes, ordered 

the trees to be cut down, and the roads to be 

opened ; and proceeded cautiouſly, ſending out 

parties to reconnoitre the country as he advanced. 

By this method he continued his march with- 

out further diſturbance to Snowdun, where Guy- 

nath and his barons, finding themſelves unable 

to oppoſe his progreſs, ſued for peace, {wore fealty, 

delivered hoſtages, and reſtored all the caſtles and 

lands they had taken during the preceding reign. 

In this expedition he was viſited at Cheſter by ctron. Ger, 

Malcolm king of Scotland, who did him homage Malcom, 

for the county of Huntingdon, and perhaps upon Scales 

compulſion next year at Carliſle for his whole king- does ho- 

dom; inaſmuch as the Scot quitted him in dilgulf 

without receiving the honour of knighthood, for don. 

which he had come on purpoſe from his own 

country. Henry had gone thither on a progreſs, 

according to the cuſtom of the times, to ſee the 

laws put in execution; and having performed his 

circuit, was called abroad again by the death of 

his brother Geoffry, count of Nantes in Britanny. Chron Nor. 
On his arrival in his foreign dominions, he had 4 math 

a conference with Lewis VII. of France on the fees 


between 


river Epte, which ſeparated their territories, and young Ha- 


ry and Mac- 
there agreed upon a match between young Henry pare prin- 


and ceſs of 


France; 
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A. C. 1159. and Margaret daughter of Lewis, both infants, 


Brompton. 


Thence Henry accompanied the French king to 
Paris; and the young princeſs being delivered into 
his hands, he committed the care of her education 
to Robert de Newbourg, juſticiary of Normandy, 
Such was the mutual confidence that reigned be- 
tween the two princes on this occaſion, that Hepry 
was created grand ſeneſchal of France; a title of 
which he availed himſelf in his deſigns upon the 


county of Nantes, which he claimed as heir to his 


brother Geoffry. He was the more able to under- 
take an enterprize of this kind, as he poſſeſſed all 


the territories that ſurrounded Britanny, and acted 


Ch, Hem, 
Argentre, 


as guardian to the young count of Flanders left 
under his tuition by count Thierry, when he de- 
parted on his expedition to Jeruſalem. Conan, 
count of Britanny, had taken poſſeſſion of Nantes 
on the death of Geoffry, who had no title to the 
country but the ſubmiſſion and choice of the in- 
habitants, after they had relinquiſhed their alle- 
giance to their natural ſovereign, Conan, notwith- 
ſtanding his title, which was unqueſtionable, ſub- 
mitted to Henry upon being ſummoned to ſur- 
render the inheritance of Geoffry; , becauſe he fore- 
ſaw that oppoſition or non-compliance would bring 
upon him the reſentment of a powerful king, and 
infallibly deprive him of the earldom of Richmond, 
which he poſſeſſed in England, of more value than 


the country in diſpute ; he therefore ceded it to 


Henry, whoſe next care was to ſettle all differences 
ſubſiſting between him and the princes contiguous 
to Normandy ; yet before he quitted Britanny he 
agreed with Conan upon a match between that 
prince's daughter Conſtance and his ſon Geoffry, 
who was now in the cradle: a marriage in conſe- 
quence of which Geoffry became duke of Bretagne 
upon the death of his father-in-law, 


Henry 


, - a. 4 ed as co. <f 
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Henry, not yet ſatisfied with this addition of 
Nantes, the extenſive dominions he formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed, and the proſpe& of his ſon's ſucceeding to 
Brittany, reſolved to revive his queen's pretenſions 
to the county of Thoulouſe, in right of her grand- 
father William, count of Poitiers, who married 
Philippa, heireſs of William IV. count of Thou- 
louſe. Theſe dominions had been alienated to 
Raymond de St. Gilles, the younger brother of 


81 
A. C. 1159 
Henry re- 
vives his 
queen's 
claim to 


Thoulcuſe, 


William, for a certain conſideration, and the count - 


of Poitiers afterwards confirmed the ſale for a ſum 
of money; but Lewis the Young, when he mar- 
ried Eleanor, ſole daughter and heireſs of William 
IX. count of Poitiers, pretended that the firſt ali- 
enation to Raymond de St, Gilles, was no other 
than a colluſion between him and his brother; and 
that the confirmation was an impoſition upon the 
ſimplicity of the count de Poitiers. He therefore 
alledged that the whole tranſaction was null and 
void; and that Eleanor ought to enjoy the inhe- 
ritance of her grandmother Philippa, upon reſtor- 
ing the ſum which the count of Poitiers had received 
tor the confirmation of the pretended ſale. Ray- 
mond V. then count of Thoulouſe, in vain pleaded 
preſcription, which was a weak plea againſt the 
power of the French king, who threatened to make 
his pretenſions good by force of arms. Never- 

theleſs, after a long negotiation, the difference was 
terminated by the marriage of count Raymond 
with Conſtance, the ſiſter of Lewis, and widow of 
Euſtace, the ſon of king Stephen. In favour of 


this marriage, Lewis deſiſted from his pretenſions; Catel Hit, 


and while he lived with Eleanor, the count of 
Tholouſe was no further diſturbed in his poſſeſſions. 


des Comtes 
deTholouſe, 


But now that ſhe was married to Henry, the Returns to 
| ſame rights devolved to that ambitious prince, who a ae 


| accordingly claimed the county; and Raymond preparations 


bleading the ſale and preſcription, he reſolved to 
. v2, G reduce 


for that ex- 
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4. O. 1159. reduce it by the power of his ſword. To defray 

the expences of this important enterprize, he raiſed 

a very conſiderable fum of money, by taxing every 

noble fief in Normandy and his other foreign do- 

minions. He allowed his tenants to commnte their 

perſonal ſervice in the expedition for a certain pe- 

cuniary conſideration, known by the name of Scu- 

tage; and this amounted to a large collection, 

with which he inliſted a ſtrong body of mercenary 

ſoldiers. Leaving commiſſaries to levy theſe vo- 

lunteers during the winter, he came over to Eng- 

land, and paſſed the Eaſter holidays at Worceſter, 

where he and his queen approaching the offertory, 

laid. their crowns upon the high altar, vowing they 

would never wear them again; ſo that an end was 

put to the folemn coronations on great feſtivals, 

which had hitherto taken place. Henry's deſign, 

in coming to England at this juncture, was to raiſe 

from his Englith ſubjects ſuch a ſcutage as he had 

eſtabliſhed abroad; and this being levied, he haſted 

over to Guienne, accompanied by Malcolm, king 

of Scotland, whom he knighted on this expedition, 

William, count of Boulogne, and a great number 

of Engliſh nobility, who wanted to ſignalize their 

Hoveden, courage, and ſerved as volunteers at their own 
Vit. St. Tho. expence. 


Invades He was 


oined on the continent by the troops of 
Thoulouſe, 


William, lord of Montpelier, and Trincaval, viſ- 
count of Bezieres and Niſmes. Raymond Beren- 
-ger, count of Barcelona, ſent him a reinforcement 
in conſequence of a treaty by which Richard, the 
king's ſecond fon, was affianced to the counts 
daughter; and ſtipulating that this young couple 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, as ſoon 43 
they ſhould be of age to conſummate the marriage. 
Thus prepared, Henry attacked Cahors, the capi- 
tal of Quercy, which he ſoon compelled to fur 
render : then invading the county of TREAT 


Nr 


he reduced a great number of places; ſo that the 
capital was almoſt wholly blocked up, when the 
king of France, the count's brother. in- IN, marched 
to his ſuccour with a ſmall body of troops, and 
threw himſelf into the city. Henry was not a 
little aſtoniſhed at this act of hoſtility from a prince 
with whom he had lately contracted an alliance and 
intumacy of friendſhip; and as it was deemed in 
thoſe days a breach of honour and duty in a vaſſal 
to fight againſt his ſovereign, he would not aſſault 
a place defended by the king of France in perſon, 
notwithſtanding the advice of chancellor Becket *, 
who importuned him to take Lewis priſoner; an 
exploit which he might have eaſily atchieved, be- 
fore the reſt of the French army could advance. 
Influenced by this punctilio, he left a body of 
troops, to maintain the footing he had in that 
country, under the command of the count of Bar- 
celona and the viſcount of Bezieres, and took the 
route to Normandy, which had been invaded by 
Robert count de Dreux, and Henry biſhop of 
Beauvais, brother to Lewis, who detached them 
upon that expedition, to divert the king from the 
ſiege of Thoulouſe. Henry, having retreſhed the 
troops after their long march, fell into the Beauvoiſis, 
took and deſtroyed the ſtrong fortreſs of Gerberoy, 
and reduced ſeveral towns and villages to aſhes. Si- 
mon de Montfort, count of Evreux, ſurrendered his 
caſtles ro Henry, and they were ſecured with ſtrong 
garriſons, which made excurſions to the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, ravaging the country, and cutting off 
the communication of that city with Etampes and 
Orleans; ſo that Lewis propoſed a truce, which 
was followed by a treaty of peace. | 


s *Fitzſtephens, in his life of Becket, each of whom received of him three 
= fays, that prelate had ſeven hundred ſhillings a day to provide for his horſes 
knights in his retinue; that, beſides and ſquires ; and that the number of 
; theſe, he maintained at his table, for all his dependents amounted to four 
* totty days, twelve hundred horſemen, thouſand men able to carry arms. 
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the king of 
France, 


Vit. S. Tho, 
Gul. Neub. 
Chron, Nor. 
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' A.C.1tbo, When this accommodation was ratified, prince 


Hcftilhties . 7 
are renewed, Henry, now in the ſixth year of his age, who had 


been brought over from England for the purpoſe, 
did homage to the king of France for Normandy; 
and being affianced at Neubourg to Margaret of 
France, his father immediately feized Giſors, and 
the other places aſſigned as the portion of that 
princels. Lewis, incenſed at this abrupt manner 
of proceeding, perſuaded Theobald, count of Blois, 
whoſe ſiſter Adela he had lately married, to fortify 
Chaumont for the convenience of making incur- 
ſions into Fourraine ; but Henry, marching thi- 
ther, reduced the fortreſs, and committed it to the 
care of Hugh d'Amboiſe. Ar the ſame time he 
put a ſtrong garriſon into Fretteval and Amboift, 
ſecured the caſtles of the count d'Evreux, and gave 
orders for repairing all the fortifications on the 
frontiers of his territories towards France; while 
he himſelf retired to Mans, where he propoſed to 
Picet. Col. ſpend the winter. The next campaign was opened 
by Lewis, who entered the Vexin Normand with a 
conſiderable army; while the count de Blois, at 
the head of another ſtrong body of forces, invaded 
Normandy on the ſide of Chateaudun ; but they 
found all the fortreſſes ſo well provided, that they 
did not undertake any ſiege of importance. To 
oppoſe theſe incurſions, Henry took the field ; and, 
in the courſe of their motions, the armies were 
more than once in ſight of each other; but neither 
of the kings caring to hazard a battle, they agreed 
to a ceiiation of arms, during which, ſome over- 
tures were made for a peace, and theſe terminated 
Another te- in a temporary accommodation: Giſors, Neafle, 
den. Neufchatel, and the other places allotted to Mar. 
garet as her dowry, being committed by way of 
ſequeſtration to the hands of Totes de St. Omer 
and Robert de Peron, Knights Templars, until 


the marriage between Margaret and young 1 
| ou 
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ſhould be conſummated ; when they were to be g. . 5“ 

delivered to the king of England. Monte. 
The correſpondence being renewed between the Henry and 

two kings, they communicated their ſentiments to fen 

each other on the ſubject of the ſchiſm, which had pe Alex. 

happened at the death of pope Adrian; and agreed d 1. 

to acknowledge Alexander III. as his lawful ſuc- 

ceſſor. Then two councils were held at the ſame 

time by theſe two princes, one afſembled at Beau- 

vois under Lewis, and the other at Neumarche by 

Henry. The cauſes of Alexander and Victor the naron. any, 

antipope, were pleaded by their ſeveral adherents, one. Mag. 

and decided in favour of the former, who had 

canonized St. Edward the Confeſſor. 

Henry, taking the advantage of the truce, made The marri- 
a ſudden excurſion into Thoulouſe, where he took d de. 
Caſtillon, a ſtrong fortreſs on the Garonne: then tween young 
he tampered with the Templars for the delivery of Magst 
Giſors, and the other ſequeſtered places, and, by 
dint of preſents and promiſes, prevailed upon 
them to betray their truſt; for which ignominious 
conduct they were baniſhed from France : and this 
tranſaction would have re-kindled the war between 
the two monarchs, had nor an immediate rupture 
been prevented by the mediation of the pope's 
legates, who, having ſucceeded in their endeavours 
to preſerve the peace, were employed to ſolemnize 
the marriage of Henry and Margaret. Henry's Hose. 
wars being now ſucceſsfully finiſhed, he convoked 
a council of his prelates and nobility at Rouen, to 
concert meaſures for reforming certain ahuſe:, 
which had crepc into the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil 
ſtate of affairs in Normandy : and another aſſem- The Nor- 
bly was afterwards held at Liſtebonne, where the ga, en 
barons took the oaths to prince Henry, as heir ap- tothat young 
parent to the durchy. In the beginning of the Erne. R- 
ſpring, this young prince was ſent over to Eng- 
land, under the care of chancellor Becket, in order 
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to receive the like homage from the prelates 'and 
nobility of this country; and his conductor was 
the firſt that took the oath, with a claule, ſaving 
his faith to the king during his natural life and 
government; while the king, ſtaying abroad ſome 
time longer to make regulations for the good order 
and ſecurity of his foreign dominions, had an op- 
portunity of paying his reſpects in perſon to pope 
Alexander, who came to reſide at Clermont in Au- 
vergne. This pontiff had an interview, at Toucy 
on the Loire, with the kings of France and Eng- 
land, who held his ſtirrups as he mounted, and 
led his horſe by the bridle. 

A perfect reconciliation being effected between 
thoſe two princes, Henry with his queen repaired 
to Barfleur, where they took ſhipping in the be- 
ginning of the year, and arrived in England, which 
they found in great tranquility. Owen Guyneth 
and Rece, princes of North and South Wales, re- 
paired to Henry's court, at Wodeſtoke, and did 
homage to the king and his ſon Henry; and the 
fame oath was taken by Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, who had accompanied Henry during his war 
on the continent, in which he had been knighted 
for his valour. As for the Welch, they had made 
inroads upon the Engliſh during Henry's abſence, | 
and ſurpriſed the earl of Glonceſter and his count- 
els at the caſtle of Cardiff; ſo that Henry was in- 
cenſed againſt them, and they were obliged to ſur- 
render ſome caſtles, and give hoſtages of the firſt 
quality, in order to appeaſe his indignation, Henry 
choſe this ſeaſon of peace to regulate his finances, 
and ſettle the proportion of the taxes to be levied 
on the freeholders in England : for this purpoſe he 
ſet on foot an inquiſition, by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to examine and aſcertain the rights of the 
crown, and the ſecular ſervices due from all the 
tenants; and this regulation is probably the = 

whic 
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which is {till preſerved on record, in the red book A. c. 1763. 
of the exchequer. Duet. Coll. 
Henry had hitherto reigned without the lealt diſ- ,.count of 
turbance or oppoſition ; but now he involved him- Thomas 
ſelf in a diſpute with Becket, who had lately ſuc- 32 
ceeded to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury: and 
this conteſt was productive of infinite anxiety to 
the kingdom, and even interrupted all the mea- 
ſures of his adminiſtration. Thomas Becket was 
the ſon of a burgher in London, educated in the 
ſchools of that city, though he afterwards ftudied 
ſome time at Paris, and, on his return, became 
clerk or accomptant in the ſheriff's office. He was 
recommended by archdeacon Baldwin, as an un- 
derſtanding young man, to Theobald archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who took him into his family, 
and beſtowed upon him the benefices of St. Mary 
le Strand, Otteford in Kent, with a prebend in 
London, and another in Lincoln. Thus provided, 
he ſet out for Bologna, where he ſtudied the canon 
and civil law, which laſt was, at that time, in great 
requeſt all over Europe; and finiſhed his ſtudies 
at Auxerre, in Burgundy. Being ſo well quali- vic. s. Tho. 
fied to tranſact buſineſs in the court of Rome, he 
was ſent thither by Theobald on ſeveral negotia- 
tions, which he managed with ſuch ability and 
ſucceſs, that his patron ordained him deacon of 
York; and he was elected archdeacon of Canter- 
bury immediately before the death of Stephen. 
At the acceſſion of Henry to the throne, he was, 
by Theobald's recommendation, appointed chan- 
cellor; a poſt of the greateſt profit, power, and 
dignity in the realm : at the ſame time he had a 
vaſt number of eccleſiaſtical preferments; was cre- 
ated conſtable of the Tower, to which place was 
annexed all the knights ſervice, with the honour 
of Eye, and the caſtle of Berchamſtede, including 
pear three hundred knights, His revenues weie 
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A. c. 1163. immenſe, His expence incredible. He kept open 


table for perſons of all ranks. The moſt coſtly 
dainties were purchaſed for his entertainment, 
His houſes were adorned with the richeſt furniture, 
His apartments glittered with gold and ſilver plate; 
the very bridles of his horſes were of ſilver, and 
nothing could exceed his equipage in magnificence. 
He retained a prodigious number of knights in his 
ſervice; and the nobility ſent their children to be 
educated as pages in his family : prince Henry 
was committed to his care and tuition ; and the 
king went frequently to ſee the pomp of his en- 
tertainments. He employed two and fitty clerks 
in keeping the accounts of vacant prelacies, and 
his own eccleſiaſtical preferments ; and every day 
he received preſents of horſes, veſtments, plate, 
or money. When he croſſed the fea, he was al- 
ways attended by five ſhips ; and in his embaſſy to 
Paris, concerning the marriage of the. princeſs 
Margaret, he appeared with a thouſand perſons in 
his retinue, diſplaying ſuch wealth and grandeur 
as amazed the ſpectators. He diverted himſelf in 
hawking, hunting, cheſs-playing, and tilting, at 
which he was ſo expert, that, while he ſerved in 
Normandy, he unhorſed a French nobleman of 
approved valour, and carried off his courſer in 
triumph. Thus, Thomas lived as chancellor 
Becket ; but when, contrary to the advice of Maud 
the empreſs, he was promoted to the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury, his whole conduct took a new 
turn; his diſpoſition ſeemed to undergo a total 
change: he now practiſed all the ſeverities of 
church: diſcipline, and at his conſecration appeared 
to imbibe that ſpirit of turbulence and preſump- 
tion, which deſcended like an inheritance in the 
ſucceſſion of that primacy, | 

Thomas being, by the king's command, elected 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordered the day of the 
con- 
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conſecration to be kept as the ſolemn feſtival of the 4. O. 163. 
Holy Trinity, contrary to the practice of all other 
nations, who celebrate this feaſt according to the 
proper computation; and he ſent the ſeals to Henry, 
who had not yet left his foreign dominions. The 


king took umbrage at this inſolent — 
plying a refuſal to give him any fart 


in the affairs of ſtate; and when that prelate went 
to court at his return, Henry received him with a 
remarkable coldneſs of civility. This miſunder- 
ſtanding was increaſed by Becket's conduct when 
he returned from the council of Tours, where pope 
Alexander had received him with extraordinary 
honours, and granted all the privileges he deſired. 
Here a canon was enacted againſt the-uſurpation 
of eccleſiaſtical eſtates by the laity ; and, in con. 


ſequence of this article, he, at his arrival in Eng- 


and manors of the Saltwode and Hethe, as belong- 
ing to the church of Canterbury. 


to an equal extent in Normandy. 


nation, im- 
er aſſiſtance 


His inſo- 


lence in re- 


claiming 


g poſſeſſions 


land, demanded of the King the caſtle of Rocheſter, 


which had 
been alie- 


g. nated from 


He likewiſe 
claimed an eſtate in Kent poſſeſſed by William de 
Ros, which had been granted to his ſee by Ste- 
phen, and afterwards reſumed by Henry amon 

the other alienations; and pretended to the caſtle 
and honour of Tunbridge, in the poſſeſſion of Ro- 
ger earl of Clare, great-grandſon to Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert, to whom it had been granted by William 
the Conqueror, for a valuable conſideration in lands 


This grant had 


been confirmed by the archbiſhops of Canterbury; 
but Becket, pretending that his predeceſſors had no 
power to alienate the property of the church, ſum- 
This claim 
equally alarmed and diſobliged the nobility; and 
the king had great reaſon to take umbrage at his 


moned Roger to do him homa 


RE 


when he beſtowed the church of 


ynesford in Kent upon a creature of his own, 
aſſerting, that it was the prerogative of the arch- 


biſhop 


his ſee, 


GC. Neub, 
Chr, Gerv, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
biſhop to fill all vacant churches in the manors of 
his military - tenants, as well as of the monks of 
Canterbury. The agents of Laurence, to whom 
he had given the church of Eynesford, being ex- 
pelled by William, lord of the maner, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the advowſon, | Becket immediately excom- 
municated the expulſor, though he held of the 
crown, and was entitled to the benefit of an act 
paſſed in the reign of the Conqueror, importing, 
that no military tenant of the crown ſhould be ex- 
communicated without the knowledge of the king. 
This preſumption was an additional cauſe of diſguſt 
to Henry, who, in a letter to the archbiſhop, de- 
fired William might be abſolved, and received a 
flat refuſal. After ſome altercation, - however, he 
at length complied, with a very ill grace, rather 
than incur the penalties of a- law, the breach of 
which amounted to high-treaſon. Theſe were the 
preludes to an open rupture between the king and 
archbiſhop. . e 

During the preceding reign, a great number of 
idle and illiterate perſons had, in order to enjoy 
the protection of the church, received holy orders, 
by the indulgence of the biſhops, who ordained all 
that preſented themſelves; and as theſe, having no 
benefices, belonged to no dioceſe, conſequently 
were ſubject to no juriſdiction, they committed 
the moſt flagrant enormities with impunity, Tho 
the canons condemned pluralities, one clergyman 
frequently poſſeſſed ſeven churches and prebends, 
beſtowed by the indulgence of prelates, who had 
alſo introduced the practice of commuting for pe- 
nance ; ſo that the moſt ſcandalous crimes were ex- 
cuſed for money, and all eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
neglected. Before the death of Theobald, the king 
had ' complained of theſe diſorders to the biſhops, 
who. paid no regard to his remonſtrance; becauſe 
they laid it down as a maxim to give no fatisfac- 

| tion 
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tion to the crown touching the irregularities of the 
clergy. | Thus exempted from puniſhment, the of- 
fenders openly inſulted the civil magiſtrate ; and all 
ſorts of crimes were daily committed with the moſt 
audacious aſſurance. 


A gentleman of Worceſterſhire being murdered 


by a clerk, who had debauched his daughter, the 
king inſiſted upon the aſſaſſin's being tried in the ſe- 
cular court: but Becket would not allow him to 
be tried by the civil juriſdiction; and committed 
him to the biſhop's priſon. Another who had 
ſtolen a ſilver chalice out of a church in London 


was demanded by the king, and denied by the arch 


biſhop, who nevertheleſs puniſhed the delinquent 
ſeverely, becauſe his crime affected the church, and 
was deemed unpardonable facrilege. Yet even on 
this occaſion he encroached upon the civil power, 
by ordering the prieft to be branded in the face with 
an hot iron ; whereas the eccleſiaſtical court had no 
right to inflict corporal puniſhment : ſo that it was 
a flagrant invaſion of the royal authority, and ſuch 
a dangerous precedent as not only incenſed the king, 
but alarmed the whole nation. Henry's friends 
ſuggeſted, that if Becket ſhould proceed in this 
manner, arrogating to himſelt ſuch excluſive power, 
his majeſty's authority would ſoon be deftroyed, and 
the clergy be abſolute maſters of the realm. 

The king did not require much ſtimulation to 
put a ſtop to this tyranny and injuſtice, which was 
o enormous, that, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
above an hundred perſons had been murdered by 
eccleſiaftical ruffians, who were ſcreened from the 
nalties of the law, He therefore aſſembled the 
ſhops at Weſtminſter, where after having enu- 
merated the diſorders ariſing from the corruption 
of the ſpiritual court, in which the penalties of 
every crime were commuted for money ; and expa- 
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A.C. 163. tiated upon the barbarous murders, which had 


been fo frequently committed by clerical aſſaſſins, 
he deſired that one of his judges ſhould aſſiſt at the 
trial of every infamous offender before the arch- 


deacons; and that every murderer ſhould be de- 


graded from the prieſthood, and delivered over to 
the jecular arm. Becket retired with the prelates to 
deliberate upon this propoſal, which appeared highly 
reaſonable to his brethren, who exhorted him to com- 
ply with the king's defire : but he entrenched him- 
ſelf behind the papal decrees and canons ; affirming, 
that it was contrary to the law of God, and the in- 
ſtitutions of the church, for a delinquent to un- 
dergo a double. judgment for one offence ; that 
they were forbid to be concerned in ſentences of 
blood; and therefore he would never conſent to 
expoſe any criminal eccleſiaſtic to capital puniſh- 
ment. Henry being apprized of their obſtinacy, 
demanded if they would obſerve the cuſtoms of the 
crown, and the laws of the kingdom; and the 
archbiſhop anſwered in the name of the reſt, that 
they would obey them in all points that did not in- 
tertere with the rights of their order. Henry, diſ- 
ſatisfied with this evaſive anſwer, inſiſted upon their 
engaging ſimply, without qualification and reſerve, 
to obey the laws of the realm; and they perſiſting 
in their refuſal, he went away in the evening, fired 
with indignation. Tho' Becket had reſigned the of- 
fice of chancellor, as inconſiſtent with his ſacerdotal 
function, he {till retained the honours and caſtles 
with which he had been intruſted while he filled 
that ſtation ; and now that the king plainly per- 
ceived his intention was to raiſe the eccleſiaſtical 
power on the ruins of the royal authority, he deem- 
ed it highly imprudent to leave thole places of 
ſtrength in the hands of ſuch an ambitious prelate, 
to whoſe violence of temper and affected popularity 


he was no ſtranger : he therefore demanded « 
6 | the 
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reſtitution of the caſtles; and, they being ſurren- * C. 1153. 
dered, quitted London without taking the leaſt no- 
tice of the aſſembly. 


Chr. Gerv. 


The biſhops, alarmed at his abrupt departure, Becker is 
preſſed the metropolitan to appeaſe the, king by —— 
complying with his deſire: but he reſiſted all their comply with 
importunities, until he was aſſailed by Robert de ran wi 
Melun, his own domeſtic chaplain, and Philip, 
abbot of Elemoſina, who was ſent over by the pope 
in quality of legate a latere, to compromiſe the 
differences between the king and the archbiſhop. 
Theſe prelates repreſented to him the danger which 
might accrue to the church from the reſentment of 
Henry, in ſuch ſtrong colours, at the ſame time 
urging the deſire of the pope, who had exhorted 
him to pacific meaſures, that he was at length pre- 
vailed upon to viſit Henry at Wodeſtoke, where 
he promiſed, upon the faith of an honeſt man, to 
oboe the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, 
without prevarication. Vit. 8. Thos 

That this compliance, with that of the other Becket, and 
biſhops, might be authenticated in the moſt ſolemn dere, 


ſwear to 


manner, Henry iſſued writs for aſſembling the pre- coatorm to 
lates and nobility at Clareadon. But, in the in- 3 
terim, Becket altered his reſolution, and retracted the realm. 
his promiſe; and, when the council met, abſo- 
lutely refuſed to give the king ſatisfaction, till 
after the repeated intreaties and repreſentations of 
the principal nobility; who, in their arguments 
of perſuaſion, hinted at the immediate hazard he 
might run from the king's high ſpirit, which was 
impatient of controul. Moved by ſuch inſinua- 
tions he dener the royal preſence, and engaged 
upon oath to Mſerve the laws of the kingdom, and 
the royal cuſtoms uſed in the reign of the king's 
grandfather. All the biſhops ſwore to the ſame MIt. pars 
effect; and as theſe cuſtoms had never been com- | 
mitted to writing, a committee was appointed to 

by draw 
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draw them up in ſixteen articles, which were ap- 
proved and enacted into laws, under the title of 
The conſtitutions of Clarendon. | 
Theſe'imported, That all ſuits about preſenta- 
tion ſhould be determined in the king's court: 
That the churches of the king's fee ſhould not be 
alienated without his conſent: That the king's 


court ſhould take cognizance of crimes committed 


by clergymen, without. encroaching upon the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdictian; but a clerk convicted, or 
pleading guilty, ſhould forfeit his privilege and 


the protection of the church: That no biſhop or 


clergyman ſhould quit the realm without the king's 
licence; nor obtain that licence without giving ſe- 


curity for abſtaining from any attempt to the pre- 


judice of the king and kingdom: That excommu- 
nicated perſons ſnould not be obliged to make oath, 
or give ſecurity for remaining in the places of their 
reſidence; but only comply with the judgment of 
the church, in order to obtain abſolution: That 
no laic ſhould be accuſed in the eccleſiaſtical court, 
but by legal and reputable evidence in preſence of 
the biſhop; and if the offender ſhould be ſuch as 
nobody would venture to accuſe him, the ſheriff 
ſhould, at the biſhop's inſtance, oblige twelve cre- 
ditable men of the neighbourhood, to declare upon 
oath before the biſhop the truth of the matter, to 
the beſt of their knowledge : That no tenant in 
capite, or miniſterial officer of the king, ſhould 
be excommunicated, or his lands laid under an in- 
terdict, without the concurrence of his majeſty ; 
or, in his abſence, of his juſticiary, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to take cognizance of the crime, ſo far 
as it belonged to the king's court, or remit it to the 
eccleſiaſtical court, if a cauſe that belonged to that 
juriſdiction : That appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
ſhould be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop, 
from the biſhop to the archbiſhop, and laſtly to the 
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king, to be determined by his precept in the court A. C. 1%, 


of the archbiſhop ; but to proceed no further with- 


out his majeſty's conſent: That all ſuits between 


laymen and eccleſiaſtics about tenures, ſhould be 
tried before the king's juſticiary, by the verdict of 


twelve reputable men; and if the tenure ſnould be 


found Frank- almoine, the ſuit ſhould be remitted 
to the eccleſiaſtical court; but if a lay-fee, deter- 
mined in the king's court, unleſs both parties held 
of the ſame lord, whether ſpiritual or temporal, in 
which caſe the ſuit ſhould be tried in his court 
but the perſon ſeized of the tenement in queſtion, 
ſhould not, on account of ſuch verdict, be diſſeized 
until the determination of the ſuit : That any te- 
nant of the king's demeſnes, cited by the archdea- 
con or biſhop to anſwer for a miſdemeanor that 
ſhould fall under their cognizance, might, for con- 
tempt of ſuch citation, be interdicted from divine 
ſervice, but not excommunicated, until he ſhould 
be reſigned to that ſentence by the king's officer, 
in default of making proper ſatisfaftion : That all 
archbiſhops, prelates, and clergymen, whoſe dig- 
nities and benefices depended upon the king in ca- 
pite, ſhould hold their poſſeſſions as baronies; ap- 
pear before the king's juſtices and miniſters, to 
anſwer the duties of their tenure ; obſerve and per- 
form all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and ſervices ; 
and like other barons fit as judges in the king's 
court, until ſentence ſhould begin to be pronounced 
for the loſs of life or limb; and then they ſhould 
be at liberty to withdraw : That the king ſhould 
enter into poſſeſſion of all vacant ſees, abbeys, and 
priories of royal patronage and foundation; and 
that in filling up theſe vacancies, the chapter or 
convent: ſhould be aſſembled, and the election be 
made in the chapel-royal, with the king's conſent, 
and the perſon elected ſhould, before his conſecra- 
tion, do homage and ſwear fealty to the king, as his 
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liege lord of life, limb, and tertene honour, ſaving 
his order : That any nobleman oppoſing or re- 
jecting the legal deciſions of the eccleſiaſtical court, 
ſhould be compelled to ſubmit by the king's au- 
thority; and any perſon refuſing to ſtand to the 
award of the king's court, ſhould be proſecuted by 
the eccleſiaſtical authority, until the king's ward 
ſhould receive ſatisfaction : That the goods and 
chattels forfeired to the king ſhould belong to his 
majeſty, wherever found, within or without the 
precincts of the church: That the king's court 
ſhould try all ſuits for debts due upon oath, ſo- 
lemn promiſe, or otherwiſe contracted ; and that 
the ſons of villains or copyholders ſhould not be 
ordained without the conſent of the lord of the 
manor in which they were born. 

Theſe conſtitutions reſtraining the papal authority 
in England, and limiting the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction within proper bounds, were extremely diſ- 
agreeable to the pope, who, out of the ſixteen, 
condemned ten, as repugnant to the canons of the 
church. The archbiſhop himſelf had no ſooner 
made his retreat from Clarendon, than he repented 
of having given his aſſent to ſuch unprieſtly articles, 
He exclaimed againſt them as dangerous encroach- 
ments upon the church's prerogative; concerted 
meaſures with the biſhops for oppoling the execu- 
tion of them; and preſcribed for himſelf a quaren- 
tine of penance, during which he abſtained from 
the altar, until he had ſollicited and obtained ab- 
ſolution from his holineſs. Alexander, foreſeeing 
a ſtorm from this new rupture between Henry and 
the archbiſhop, ſent over Rotrou, lately tranflated 
from Evreux to the ſee of Rouen, to repair the 
breach, if poſſible : but the king would hearken 
to no propoſals of accommodation, becauſe the 
pope refuſed to confirm by bull the conſtitutions, 
Nevertheleſs, he ſollicited a grant of the 3 
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of England, either for himſelf, or Roger arch- A. c. 1164 
biſhop of Tork; and Alexander, unwilling. to 
diſoblige ſuch a powerful monarch, complied with 
his requeſt, though he clogged the legation with 
a clauſe, reſtraining him expreſsly from making 
any attempt to the prejudice of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and Henry, finding himſelf thus 
precluded, ſent back the grant with great indig- E 
nation. 85 | 1 Ep. S. Tho, 
By this time the difference between the king The king 
and Becket had proceeded almoſt to extremity, acheiep; 
and the archbiſhop, dreading a legal proſecution who is con- 
for oppoſing the laws of the land, reſolved to — 
quit the + a and actually embarked at Rum- exo 
ney; but after having made two. unſucceſsful et- 
forts, was driven back by a contrary wind. Mean 
while the king, apprehenſive of his eſcaping to the 
continent, immediately commenced a ſuit againſt 
him, on an appeal of a nobleman called John 
Mareſchal, who had ſued in the archbiſhop's- court 
for an eſtate at Mundeham, belonging to the ſee 
of Canterbury,; and being, as he apprehended, 
unjuſtly caſt, evoked the cauſe by a writ of ap- 
peal into the King's court. The archbiſhop was 
ſummoned to appear; but inſtead of coming in 
perſon, he ſent four of his knights with a letter of 
excule, pretending ſickneſs; and a certificate from 
the ſheriff, ſpecifying the defects in John's title and 
appeal. His excuſe was rejected as meer pretence : 
his meſſengers were taken into cuſtody, for of- 
tering falſhoods to the court; and orders ſent to 
the ſheriff to make out a writ for ſummoning him 
to appear before the great council at Northampton. 
There he was tried, and found guilty of a con- 
tempt of the royal authority, and a breach of al- 
4 in refuſing to appear upon the appeal 
of John Mareſchal; and though he inſiſted upon 
the candeur of his own proceedings, and the in- 
Nu uz. XIII. H juſtice 
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juſtice of the appellant, who, he alledged, had 
made oath upon a hymn-book, inftead of theevan- 
geliſts, he was adjudged to have forfeited all his 
goods and chattels ; and the ſentence, after ſome 
debate, was pronounced by the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. Becker, notwithſtanding all his pride and 
inſolence, was obliged to acquieſce in this deciſions 
and all the biſhops, except one, agreed to join as 
his ſecurity for ſtanding to the judgment. 
Beſides this conviction, the king exhibited an- 
other charge againſt him, for having embezzled 
three hundred pounds he had received of the ho- 
nours of Eye and Berkhamſtede. In anſwer to 
which impeachment, he alledged that he had laid 
out a greater ſum in the repairs of the royal caſtles; 
and wanted to wave the proſecution, becauſe he 
was not cited to the council on that account: but, 
the king denying his firſt allegation, and demand- 
ing immediate judgment, he agreed to refund 
the money, and gave ſecurity for the payment. 
Next day another ſuit was commenced againſt him 
at the inſtance of the king, for the ſum of one 
thouſand marks, which he had borrowed of his 
majeſty; and he was at the ſame time required 
to give an account of the revenues of the arch- 
biſhopric, and all the ſees and abbeys which had 
fallen vacant, and been managed by him while 
he filled the poſt of chancellor, He obſerved, 
as before, that as he had not been ſummoned on 
this account, he did not come prepared for ſuch 
a reckoning; but that he would give ſatisfaction 
on that ſubje& at a proper time and place. This 
anſwer was not deemed fatisfaCtory ; and the king 


. inſiſted upon his finding ſecurity to refund the 


ſums he ſhould be found guilty of having ap- 


Propriated to his own-uſe. As he was accuſed 


of having embezzled two hundred and thirty thou- 


fand marks, hg could find no-body in court that 


would 
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would undertake for the payment; but in order A. C. 1164. 


to gain time, he deſired leave to conſult his ſuf- 
fragans and clergy. FEE 9 952 
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This requeſt being gr anted; he aſſembled the He offen 


prelates at his own houſe, and confulting them 
upon the emergency of his affairs, was adviſed 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter to make a compo- 
ſition with the king for à large ſum of money, 
with which he would ſupply him for the purpoſe. 
Two thouſand marks were offered and refuſed: 
then their conſultation being renewed; the more 
moderate biſhops propofed” that he ſhould reſign 
his archbiſhopric, and implore the king's mercy ; 
but others exhorted him to ſhield himſelf with the 
eccleſraſtical privileges, and plead that his being 
elected archbiſhop of Canterbury diſcharged him 
from all civil actions he might have incurred be- 
fore his elevation, and all the debts he had con - 
tracted as chancellor. This ſtrange plea he a- 
dopted, as the moſt flattering and conformable to 
his own violent and haughty diſpoſition : but the 
confultation was opened again next day, which 
being. Sunday, he did not ſtir abroad; and on 
Monday he complained of the cholic, by which 
he was hindeted from appearing in court. This 
being the caſe, Henry ſent all the earls to viſit 
him, and he promiſed to make his defence on the 
morrow, in a judicial manner He had by this time 
reſolved to plead his eccleſiaſtical privilege, be- 
cauſe indeed it was not in his er to account 
for the treaſure he had embezzled ; and with 4 
view to intereſt the people in his behalf, he at- 
tempted to faſcinate their eyes and judgments with 
the trompery of pomp and oftentation. He in 
the morning celebrated the divine ſervice appoint- 
ed for the feſtival} of St. Stephen the martyr, 
beginning with << Princes ſat and ſpake againſt me.” 
He officiated in his pall, to render the ceremony 
825 H 2 more 


x90 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. C. 1164. more ſtriking, and propoſed to walk barefoot to 


— court in his pontificals, carrying the croſs of Can- 
proceſſion to terbury, as if the church had been threatened 
dnl. with a perſecution: but, being diverted from this 
extravagant deſign by the remonſtrances of the 
clergy, he laid , aſide his pall and mitre ; then 
mounting a-horſeback in his veſtments, proceeded 

to the king's court, with the croſs carried before 

him. Alighting at the caſtle court, he took the 

croſs in his own hand, and advanced into the 
king's chamber, where he ſat down, holding up 

the ſacred implement as a banner, to the amaze- 
ment of all the ſpectators, and the unutterable 
ſhame of the biſhops, one of whom told him that 

he ſeemed to come prepared to ſet the whole nation 

in a flame. _ 3 do ll 

The king, who ſat in an inner room, ordered 

by proclamation the prelates and nobility to at- 

tend him, and complained loudly of Becket's in- 
tolerable inſolence in entering his court in ſuch a 
preſumptuous manner, as if he came to bid him 
defiance. The whole council joined in condemn- 

ing this inſtance of his pride as an unpardonable 

inſult upon his majeſty: the prelates gave the 

king to underſtand, that Becket had in the morn- 

ing reproached them with having concurred in the 
ſentence by which his goods and chattels were for- 
feited; that he had appealed to the pope againſt the 
ſentence; and inhibited them, by virtue of the 

apal authority, from fitting in judgment upon 

bim for the future, in any part of his conduct 
previous to his primacy. The king was extreme- 

ly provoked at this appeal in a civil cauſe, which 
ſtruck at the very baſis of his regal authority; 

and ordered his barons to enquire of the arch- 
biſhop himſelf, whether or not he had actually 

made an appeal ſo contrary to the oath of fealty 

he had taken at Clarendon, Becket replied, that 


a ſa- 
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a ſacerdotal oath always implied a reſervation of a. c. 164. 
obedience to God, his. own eccleſiaſtical dignity, Piſowns the 
and the epiſcopal honour of his perſon ; that, as ef ye cqurt. 


he had been diſmiſſed freelyfrom his ſecular charge, 
and promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, he was 
not obliged to give account of any previous tranſ- 
action; that he had no ſecurity to offer; that he 
had laid an inhibition on the biſhops for his own 
ſafety ; and that he had appealed and did again 
appeal to the pope, putting his own perſon and 
the church of Canterbury under the protection of 
his holineſs. The king, being made acquainted 
with his inſolent anſwer, conjured the biſhops by 
their homage and fealty, to deliberate with the 
barons upon the ſentence that ſhould be pro- 
nounced againſt ſuch a contumacious offender ; 
but they begged leave to acquieſce in the inhi- 
bition, as they knew the violence of Becket, and 
ſaw him prepared with his croſs to denounce a- 
gainſt them the ſentence of ſuſpenſion or excom- 


munication. Henry, in conſequence of the dan- 


gerous predicament in which they ſtood, conſented 
ro their ſitting, and deliberating apart from the 
barons; and when they had maturely conſidered 
the caſe, they ſent a meſſenger to the archbiſhop, 
complaining of his having laid them under the 
neceſſity of contravening the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon; by one of which they were expreſsly bound 
to fit in judgment with the king's barons : they 
reminded him of his having been the firſt who 
[wore to thoſe conſtitutions ; and appealed to the 
pope for the redreſs of the grievance to which he 
had ſubjected them by his unjuſt prohibition, 
which, nevertheleſs, they would for the preſent 
obſerve. He told them in anſwer, he would plead 
againſt their appeal at the court of Rome; that 
neither he nor they were bound by the conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon, becauſe their gath implied a 


HK | ſalva 
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A. C. 1164. ſalvo for their eccleſiaſtical] dignities; and thoſg 
conſtitutions had been condemned by the pope, 
| whoſe example they ought implicitly to follow. 

The ark Mean while the king ordered the earls and ba- 

Found guilty rons, aſſiſted by fome high ſheriffs of counties, to 

of tunen, give judgment againſt Thomas Becket, archbiſhop 

+" © of Canterbury, who was declared guilty of perjury 
and treaſon. Then the earl of Leiceſter, one of 

the juſticiaries of the kingdom, advancing to 
Becket, at the head of the earls and barons, told 

him, it was the king's pleaſure that he ſhould 

either come before his majeſty's court, and acquit 
himſelf of the crimes laid to his charge, or ſub- 

mit to his ſentence, which he was ready to pro- 
nounce. The archbiſhop ſtarting up; ſaid, when 

ne was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, he con- 

ceived himſelf freed from all engagements to the 
court; and therefore would not anſwer to any 
charge that related to his former conduct: that he 

—— their father, they ought not to judge their 

parent, nor would he hear their ſentence; inaſ- 
much as he had diſowned all courts of judica- 
ture but that of the pope, to whom he appealed, 
and under whoſe protection he would now retire. 
So ſaying, he walked with his croſs to the door, 
which was immediately opened at his deſire; but 
in paſſing through the caſtle- yard, he was hooted 
along as a perjured wretch and a traitor, and re- 
torted theſe reproaches with great virulence upon 
ſome perſons of diſtinction, whom he branded 
with the epithets of liars and ſcoundrels. He 
called ear! Hammelin, the king's natural brother, 
an impudent baſtard, and reminded another noble- 
man of his kinſman's being hanged for felony. 

Makes bis The king behaved with great temper on the 

duct OCCaſion z for, he was no ſooner informed of this 

. indecent altercation, than he ordered proclama- 

anner 
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biſhop or his clergy. Thus protected he rode 
unmoleſted to the convent of St. Andrew, from 
whence he ſent three biſhops to aſk a licence and 


ſafe-conduct for his departure; but, Henry de- 


ferring his anſwer till next day, he was afraid of 
being arreſted, and retired privately in the night, 
attended by two ſervants only. He travelled the 
firſt day towards Lincoln, but afterwards changed 


his route, and, lying concealed in the day time, . 
reached Sandwich undiſcovered : there he embark- cy 
ed in a ſmall veſſel, and next day arrived in a Fp. S. Tho. 


103 
fon ſhould preſume to affront or inſult the arch- 4. C. 1164 · 


„S. Tho, 
. Gervas, 


Herbert in 


creek about a league from Gravelines in Flanders. vi. S. Tho. 
The king was no ſooner informed of his retreat, yenry fende 


than he conſulted the council about the meaſures — 


that ſhould be taken in regard to the fugitive; 
and it was reſolved, that neither the revenues of 
the ſee of Canterbury ſhould be ſequeſtered, nor 
his officers removed : but, in order to anticipate 
the miſchief he might occaſion by his miſrepre- 
ſentations abroad, Henry forthwith ſent a depu- 
tation to Rome, compoſed of the archbiſhop of 
York, the biſhops of London, Worceſter, Chi- 
cheſter, and Exeter, with two earls, as many 
barons, and three of his own chaplains, to ac- 
cuſe Thomas before the pope, and ſollicit his de- 
poſition; at the ſame time he wrote letters to 


Lewis king of France, and Philip count of Flan-- 


ders, expatiating upon Becket's inſolence and trea- 
ſon; and deſiring they would not countenance the 
fugitive, or allow him to reſide within their do- 
minions. But theſe remonſtrances had not effect; 
for Philip received him with great hoſpitality; and 
as Lewis hated Henry ever ſince his perfidious 
practices with the knights templars, whom he had 
perſuaded to betray their truſt, he took this op- 
portunity to ſhew his diſreſpect, in viſiting the 
archbiſhop at — and aſſuring him of his 


4 Pro- 
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A. C. 164. protection. Nor did Henry's embaſſy ſucceed bet- 
Ep. S. Tho, ter in their repreſentations to the pope, who then 
reſided at Sens: they had got the ſtart of Becket 
in point of expedition; but the pontiff refuſed to 
examine the affair, until the archbiſhop ſhould be 
perſonally preſent; and as they were ordered to 
ſtay no longer than three days for an anſwer, they 
deſired the pope would ſend over legates to Eng- 
land, to inquire into the merits of the cauſe, and 
finally determine the diſpute ; yet he would not 
even aſſent to this propoſal, without reſerving the 
liberty of appeal to himſelf. Theſe deputies were 
.on the road homewards, when they deſcried about 
three hundred horſe attending Becket to Sens, 
which he entered in triumph, ſurrounded by the 
cardinals, who went forth to meet him on horſe- 
back : the inhabitants of the place received him 
with loud acclamations, and the pope riſing up at 
his approach, embraced him with marks of the 

_ warmeſt affection. IN 
Sequeſters The report of this reception was very diſa- 
ecke ge ef greable to Henry, who perceiving how little ſa- 
Canterbury, tisfaction he ſhould receive from the pope, re- 
and an ſolved to do himſelf juſtice ; and with the advice 
relations of his nobility aſſembled at Malborough, or- 
3 den dered the revenues of the ſee of Canterbury to 
| be ſequeſtred, together with all the churches, 
rents, and chattels of the clergy that adher- 
ed to the archbiſhop; a proclamation was iſ- 
ſued for baniſhing all the kinſmen and domeſtics 
of Becket; and his relations, being ſummoned 
to his palace at Lambeth, were compelled: to pro 
miſe upon oath, that they would leave the king- 
dom with the firſt fair wind, and repair imme- 
diately to the place of the archbiſhop's reſidence, 
that he might be  mortified at the ſight of his 
friends in diſtreſs, and exhauſt his wealth in their 
maintenance; an illiberal and inhuman act of 
| _ | tyranny 


N 10g 


tyranny and revenge, which luckily failed of pro- A. C. 1164. 
ducing the deſired effect; for all of them were ab- 7 
ſolved of their oath by the pope, and provided for 

in different churches and employments in France 


Vit. S. Tho. 
and Flanders. | — 


Becket acquired ſuch favour and influence with That prelate 
the pope, that he ventured to tell him in confidence, —_— 
he had not been canonically elected, but intruded in- habit. 
to the ſee by the regal authority; he therefore made 
a formal reſignation to his holineſs, who in conſi- 
deration of his extraordinary merit and fufferings 
on account of his attachment to the papal power, 
reſtored him to his archbiſhopric, and till ſuch time 
as he could recover poſſeſſion, recommended him 
to the abbot of Pontigny, where he was enter 
tained at the expence of the monaſtery : but, he 
had ſcarce taken up his reſidence in this retreat, 
when refleCting that almoſt all his predeceſſors had 
been monks, he was ſeized with the deſire of 
taking the habit, and wrote on this ſubject to the 

pe, from whom he received it, hallowed by the 
papal benediction. Alexander, to crown all theſe 
favours, annulled the ſentence by which Becket's 
goods and chattels were forfeited, pretending that 
an inferior could not judge a ſuperior, eſpecially 
ſuch a prelate as the archbiſhop, who had a right 
to exact implicit obedience ; and that the proceed- 
ings were contrary to the canon law, which ſup- 
poles that no eccleſiaſtic can poſſeſs any lands 
but thoſe belonging to the church, conſequently 
theſe ought not to ſuffer for the perſonal offence of, 8. Th 
a paſtor. Mat, Paris. 

Henry had iſſued orders for apprehending all 1s highly 
perſons who ſhould appeal to the church of Rome, 3 
and for omitting the archbiſhop's name in prayers A. C. 1165. 
at divine ſervice; but being alarmed at this ſtretch 
of papal power, in reverſing a decree of parlia- 
ment, he began to be apprehenſive of an inter- 

| | diction 
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A. C. 2767. diction, and endeavoured by a literary correſpon- 
denee to wean him from his attachment to Becket, 
and re-eſtabliſh the good underſtanding between 
England and the fee of Rome. As Alexander was 
invited to return to Italy, the king imagined he 
ſhould be able in an interview with that pontiff to 
efface the bad impreſſions he had received of his 
character from Becket; and he repaired to Nor- 
mandy for this purpoſe : but the pope inſiſting thar 
the archbiſhop ſhould be preſent at the conference, 

eve. Tn. Henry rejected the propoſal with diſdain, and all 

Vit. S. Tho. hope of an accommodation vaniſhed, 

Henry's The king, perceiving the aſcendancy which 

— re. Becket had gained over Alexander, reſolved to 

vent the bad prepare for the worſt conſequence that could reſult 

CN: from ſuch influence; and, before he quitted Nor- 

ceaſure, mandy, enacted three ſeveral conſtitutions to be 
obſerved in all his dominions in England as well ag 
upon the continent, providing among other regu- 
lations that no appeals ſhould be made to the pope 
or archbiſhop, on pain of impriſonment ; that the 
lands belonging to the adherents of Alexander and 
Becket, ſhould be confiſcated ; that the clergy 
who reſided abroad, tho' in poſſeſſion of livings 
or eſtates in England, ſhould be ſummoned to re- 
turn within three months, and in caſe of diſobe- 
dience forfeit their benefices ; that if any perſon 
ſhould bring into England letters of interdict from 
the pope or archbiſhop, he ſhould be puniſhed as 
a traitor, with the loſs of eyes and caſtration, if a 
ſecular clergyman ; by the amputation of the feet, 
if a regular, by hanging, if a laic; by burning, 
if a lepper ; that all biſhops, abbots, eccleſiaſtics, 
or laymen, obeying ſuch interdict, ſhould, with 
all their kindred, be immediately expelled the 
realm; that all the ports of England ſhould be 
ſtrictly guarded, and no perſon be allowed ingreſs 
or regreſs, without licence from the king or chief 

IH juſticiary; 
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juſticiary; and that Peter- pence, tho carefully 4. C. 1165. 
collected, ſhould not be iſſued from the * 


without a particular order ſrom the king. The 
biſhops of London and Norwich having publiſhed 
in their dioceſes an interdict laid on the lands of 
Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, and a ſentence of 
excommunication, which the pope had fulminated 
againſt that nobleman, the king ordered them to 
be proſecuted for contempt of the ſtatutes of Cla- 
rendon, which were ſent to all the juſtices in 
England, that all the nobility-and people of the 
kingdom might ſwear to obey them, and no longer 
plead ignorance of their meaning. 


' Henry's preſence being neceſſary to repel the 


107 


Vit. Præf. 


Henry's 
incurſions of the Welch, who had ravaged Cardi- —_— 


ganſhire, he ſent for his queen, to whom he com- Wales, 


mitted the adminiſtration of his foreign dominions 
then raiſing a ſtrong body of forces, tranſported 
them from the continent, and being joined by his 
Britiſh troops, marched into Wales, took the ſtrong 
caſtle of Cardigan, with two ſons of prince Reſe, 
and the children of ſeveral noblemen ; routed the 
natives with great ſlaughter, and repaired the for- 


treſs of Baſinwerk. Theſe diſturbances being Match con- 


quelled, he received an embaſſy from Frederic e 
emperor of Germany, with propoſals for a match daughter 


between the king's eldeſt daughter Maud, and 


Maud and 


the duke of 


Henry duke of Saxony and Bavaria; the alliance $axony. 


was approved, and the marriage-contra&t ſigned 
and ſealed by Henry, who ſent ambaſſadors next 
year into Germany to aſſiſt at the ratification of 
the treaty in the diet at Witzburgh. 


Triv. Chr. 
Mat. Paris. 


About the latter end of the year, the king held a nen he- 


a council of the biſhops at Oxford, on account of 
ſome heretics from Germany, who were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation of Publicans : they came 
over to England to the number of thirty, including 
men and women, and in their doctrine rejected the 

| us _ © euchariſt, 


reſy from 
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A. c. 165. euchariſt, baptiſm, and marriage. Being ſummoned 
to appear before the council, and give an account 
of their faith, they ſeemed equally ignorant and 
obſtinate; and refuſing to engage in any diſpute 
for the defence of their tenets, for which however 
they profeſſed themſelves ready toſuffer martyrdom, 
they were declared heretics, and delivered over to 
the ſecular arm. The king ordered them to be 
ſcourged and branded with a red hot iron ; and by 
a proclamation forbad all perſons to admit them 
into their houſes, or ſupply them with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life; ſo that every individual of thoſe 

Duet. Coll. poor fanatics periſhed by cold and famine. 

Henry'spro- Henry, being informed of an aſſociation formed 

gel in a againſt queen Eleanor's government by ſome no- 

oreign . . 

minions. blemen of Brittany and Le Maine, haſted over 
to his foreign dominions, and, raiſing an army, 
marched into this laſt county, where he ſubdued 
the malcontents, and took poſſeſſion of their 
caſtles : thence he turned his arms againſt Britta- 
ny, the nobility of which had harraſſed the country 
with continual depredations, during the adminiſtra- 
tion of Conan, who, in order to humble their tur- 
bulent fpirit, by giving them a maſter who would 
aſſert his authority, agreed to the match between 
his daughter Conſtance and Henry's ſon Geoffry, 

A. ©.7159. for whoſe uſe he now made over to the king of 
England the whole dutchy of Bretagne, except the 
county of Guingamp, which had belonged to his 
grandfather Stephen Dorien, earl of Richmond, 
In conſequence of this deed, Henry made a pro- 

greſs thro* the dutchy, receiving the homage of 
the nobility z and, having viſited the fortifications, 

Chr. Triv. repaired to Mont St. Michel, where he was joined 

Tertun, by William king of Scotland, who had ſucceeded 
Malcolm, and Ninian ſovereign of the weſtern 
iſles, who came to ferve as volunteers in his army. 

At this period, he, in imitation or emulation of 

| | Lewis, 
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Lewis, king of France, impoſed a tax upon all 
his dominions, for the relief of the chriſtians in 
Paleſtine, who had lately been defeated by the in- 
fidels, and ſome of their chief leaders taken pri- 
ſoners. He compriſed ſome differences with Theo- 
bald count de Blois, and Matthew count of Bou- 
logne, whom he gratified with penfions in lieu of 
ſome territories to which they laid claim, and then 
repaired to Poitiers to ſecure the quiet of that pro- 
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A. C. robs, 


Tax for the 


relief of the 
chriſtians in 


Land, 


vince, in which the tax againſt the Saracens. had 


produced univerſal diſguſt. | | 
Henry could not be too cautious in taking ſteps 
to anticipate the reſentment of Becket, whoſe vio- 
lence of temper was hardly reſtrained from the 
moſt rancorous meaſures of revenge by the autho- 
rity of Alexander, who dreaded that, if matters 
ſhould be brought to extremity againſt the king or 
kingdom of England, Henry would join his new 
ally the emperor of Germany, who patronized 


Guy de Crema, the antipope ; and he was not yet- 


ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the papal chair, as to ſet 
ſuch a conjunction at defiance. Influenced by theſe 
conſiderations, : he ſtrongly recommended modera- 
tion to the, archbiſhop, who was not without, great 
difficulty and addreſs with-held from proceeding to 
the extremity of church-cenſure, He raiſed a ter- 
rible clamour in all places by his letters and. emif- 
faries, aſſerting that his cauſe was the cauſe of 
God; and that Chriſt was judged in his perſon 
before a lay-tribunal, and crucified, again in his, 


Becket ful- 
minates his 
cenſures 
againſt the 
ing's mi- 
niſters, 


ſufferings. He wrote inſolent letters to the king 


himſelf, affirming that he derived all his power 
from the church; that prieſts were exempted from 
human laws; and that the ſecular being ſubject to 
the eccleſiaſtical power, Henry ought to part with 
the ancient cuſtoms. and regalities of his crown. 
He obtained a grant of the primacy of all England 
from the pope, who writ in his. favour to the 

| Engliſh 
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A. c. 166. Engliſh biſhops, ordering them to procure a reſti: 
ttution of all the benefices belonging to Becket's 
clergy, on pain of excommunication, without 
benefit of appeal. Alexander's affairs were no 
ſooner in a proſperous condition, than he allowed 
the archbiſhop to follow the moſt extravagant 
dictates of his reſentment. Accordingly that fu- 
- fious prelate repaired to Soiffons, watched all night 
at the ſhrine of St. Drauſius, a ceremony which 
was ſuppoſed to render the probationer invincible z 
and thence hied him to Veelai, reſolved to thun- 
der out a ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the king of England and his miniſters. Hearing, 
however, that Henry was dangerouſly ill, he con- 
tented himſelf with fending a letter, to that mo- 
narch, threatening him with the cenſures of the 
church, if he would not immediately repent, and 
make reparation to the clergy whom he had in- 
jured; at the ſame time he denounced excommu- 
nication againſt the miniſters by name; all that 
were concerned in ſequeſtring the revenues of the 
ſee of Canterbury, that obeyed, favoured, or exe- 
cuted the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which he 
annulled; and he abſolved all the prelates and 
barons from the oath they had taken to obſerve 

Vit. S. Tho, theſe ſtatutes. 1 

He convey This cenſure, ratified by the pope, was very 
— little regarded, becauſe Becket's character was ſo 
biſbop of univerſally known; but Henry was fo incenſed at 
— his preſumption, that he wrote to the chapter of 
iſtertians, at Pontigny, threatening to ſeize all 
their eſtates throughout his dominions, 3f they 
ſhould continue to maintain Becket in their abbey: 
ſo that he was obliged to quit the convent ; and; 
returning to Sens, was hoſpitably received by the 
king of France, from whom he received an ho- 
nourable allowance in the monaſtery of St. Co- 
Hovel, Jombe, Notwithſtanding the pains that were 72 
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to guard the ports of England, the biſhop of Lon- 
reg while . at Ge gh altar cording the 
feſtival of St. Paul, received from an unknown 
hand a packet, containing authentic copies of 
Becker's letters, and a bull of legation Wes to 
him by r* which he ordered the biſhop to 
notify to all the th 

junctions to re- eſtabſiſh all his clergy in their bene · 
fices, within two months, on pain of excommu- 
nication, without benefit of appeal. This man- 
date, confirmed by the pope's authority, laid the 
biſhop under great 'difficultits, becauſe'by refuſing 
to execute the order he fhould incur the 'cenfure 
of difobedience : but he was ſoon rid of his fears 
by the ſucceſs of John de Oxford and the other 
agents, who had been ſent to make the pope ac- 
quainted with the appeal of the Englifh biſho 

and clergy, and beg the protection of his holineſs. 
They had perſuaded Alexander, that it would be 
very practicable to effect an accommodation be- 
tween the king and the archbiſhop; and he was ſo 
pleaſed with the arguments they uſed on the ſub- 
ject, that he ſuſpended all the effects of Becket's 
cenſures, and ſent two cardinals with legatine 
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prelates of the realm, with in- 


powers into Normandy, to labour a pacification. Ep. S. Tho, 


During theſe tranſactions a war broke out between 
Henry and Lewis king of France, whoſe minds 
had been irritated to a mutual animoſity by the af- 


A rupture 
between the 
kings of 
England and 


fair of Becket; and now the king of England“. 


falling upon the territories belonging to the count 
d' Auvergne, who had rejected his arbitration in 2 
diſpute with his own nephew, the king of France 
eſpouſed his cauſe, and invaded the Vexin Nor- 
mand. Henry, marching to the defence of that 
country, opened a conference on the ſubject of a 
= treaty with Lewis; but the French nobility being 
= averſe to an accommodation, the war was renewed 
Vith great fury on both fides, until the two mo- 


1 narchs,. 


no = RI 
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A. C. 1167. narchs, unwilling to ſubje& their dominions to 

ſuch cruel ravages, agreed to a truce, during which 

. the king of England marched into Brittany, and 

Chron, Ger, Teduced Guiomar, viſcount of Leon, who had re- 

Death of volted. While he remained in this country, he re- 

Maud the ceived the tidings of his mother's death. That 

emp, princeſs had, in the latter part of her life, acquired 

a great character for prudence, charity, and devo- 

tion. She was convinced of her ſon's equitable in- 

tentions in his diſpute with the archbiſhop : ſhe 

juſtified his zeal for the cuſtoms and prerogatives 

of the crown; but ſhe diſapproved of the written 

conſtitutions, which ſhe imagined might have been 

omitted without any prejudice to the regal au- 
thority. | „ 

. Iheſe her ſentiments, in all probability, induced 

the pope to the pope and Becket to ſollicit her mediation, which 

Henry an the had promiſed to employ ; but this being anti- 

accommoda- Cipated by her death, the diſpute was left to the 

Ewart Addreſs of William de Pavia, and Otho, the two 

and Becket. Jegates a Jatere, ſent by the pope with full power 

to negociate an accommodation. At leaſt when 

they departed from Rome, they were inveſted with 

ſuch power; but, in conſequence of Becket's com- 

plaints, 1mporting that they were attached to the 

king, and that he would not adhere to their deci- 

ſion, and the preſling inſtances of the court of 

France, the legates received upon the road letters 

from the pope, limiting their commiſſion, and 

rohibiting them to croſs the fea into England, 

before the reconciliation ſhould be effected. After 

a tedious journey they arrived at Caen in Norman- 

dy, where they found the king, with a number ci 

his prelates, in ful] hope of ſeeing the diſpute ter- 

minated by a ſentence that would confirm the con- 

ſtitutions of Clarendon : but Henry was not a 

little chagrined, when they gave him to-underſtand 

that the archbiſhop was exempted from their * 

3 3 ſion, 
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ſtön. Nevertheleſs, as the pope had in a letter 4. C. 4:67 
exhorted Becket to make hearty advances to- 
wards a peace, the legates met him at Planches, 
between Giſors and Trie, where they aſſured him 
of the king's pacific diſpoſition, adviſed him to 
make his ſubmiſſion, and deſired to know upon 
what terms he was willing to treat: they pro- 
poſed, that in order to re-eſtabliſh the peace of 
the church, he ſhould reſign his ſee, provided 
the king would give up the conſtitutions : but he | 
rejected the expedient, renounced their arbitra- 
tion, and declared he would enter into no trea- 
ty of accommodation, until he and his clergy 
ſhould be reſtored. 1 Vit. 8. Tho, 

The legates, deſpairing of ſucceſs, returned to They fail in 


1 ' ; 3 , that nege- 
give an account of their negotiation to the king; daten. 


and the term of the appeal made by the biſhops 

being almoſt expired, they took this opportu- 

nity of renewing it, and received appellatories 

from the cardinals, who ſignified to Becket at 

the ſame time, that he ſhould not paſs any cen- 

ſure upon the king, prelates, or realm of Eng- 

land, without the pope's expreſs direction. Henry, 

not a little chagrined at his diſappointment, de- 

fired the cardinals would, at their return, explain 

the inſolence and obſtinacy of the archbiſhop to 

the pops, and demand in his name that Becket 

ſhould be altogether removed from any connection 

with his dominions ; he inſinuated, that ſhould 

his requeſt be denied, he might be tempted to 

comply with the emperor's repeated inſtances in 

favour of the antipope : and, to reinforce this re- 

monſtrance, he ſent two agents to ſollicit the court 

of Rome on the ſame ſubject. Ep. St. The, 
The legates were equally unſucceſsful in exe- Infurrections 

cuting the other part of their commiſſion, which dna 

related to a peace between the crowns of France the cont- 


N* 13. I and 
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A. c. 1167, and England, which in order to promote they 
ſet out for Paris, where their propoſal met with 
inſurmountable difficulties. The barons of Poi- 
tou and Guienne being diſguſted at Henry, who 
had invaded ſome of their privileges, liſtened to 
the ſuggeſtions of Lewis, who inflamed their 
diſcontent, and encouraged them to revolt, with 
promiſe of aſſiſtance. A good number of them 
having engaged in a private treaty with that mo- 
narch, and even given hoſtages that they would 
not lay down their arms without his conſent, broke 
out in open rebellion and ravaged the country; 
though the truce between the two crowns was not 
yet expired. Henry putting himſelf at the head 
of his forces, marched againſt the rebels, took 
their caſtles, deſtroyed their towns, and reduced 
them to ſuch a low condition, that nothing hinder- 
ed their ſubmiſſion but their engagement to the 

A. c. 1168. king of France. In order to remove this ob- 
ſtacle, Henry having garriſoned the caſtles, and 
committed the government of the country to his 
queen and Patrick d'Evreux earl of Saliſbury, 
went to hold a conference with Lewis between 
Mante and Pacey, in hope of eſtabliſhing a peace, 
or at leaſt of renewing the truce, which was well 
nigh expired. At this congreſs he loudly com- 
plained of the French king's having debauched his 
ſubjects, and inſiſted upon his reſtoring the hoſtages 
of the Poitivins : but, Lewis peremptorily refuſed 
to comply with this demand; and all that he 
could obtain was a further ceſſation from hoſtili- 
ties. In the mean time the barons of Poitou had 
again revolted, and flain the earl of Saliſbury in 
a treacherous manner; and Henry had juſt begun 
his march towards that country, with a view to 
take vengeance on Guy de Luſignan and the 
other accomplices in that murder, when he was 


obliged to ſuſpend his indignation, and turn his 
arms 
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rms againſt the barons of Brittany, who had re- 4. C. 168, 
fuſed to obey, when they were ſummoned to his Chr. Tre, 
aſſiſtance, Eudo, viſcount of Porhoet, 4 noble- Nb, 
man of an ambitious and turbulent diſpoſition, 
who claimed the government of the whole pro- 
vince, had been expelled by Henry, and took 
refuge in the French court; where he was en- 
couraged to form a confpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment of the king of England. He accordingly 
prongs upon ſeveral lords of Brittany to engage 
n the deſign. A treaty was concluded with 
France, and hoſtages were given, as in the caſe 
of Poitou; ſo that an univerſal rebellion enſued. 
Henry no ſooner received information of this 
revolt, than he entered Brittany with his forces, 
took and demoliſhed Eudo's fortreſſes, reduted 
and ravaged all the country of Porhoet, Dinan, 
and St. Malo; proceeding with great rapidity of 
conqueſt, until he was obliged to give the king 
of France a meeting at La Ferte Bernard, where 
he hoped to renew the truce, if a ſolid peace could 
not be effefted. But, as the French knew the no- 
bility of Le Maine were ripe for an inſurrection, 
to which they had been inſtigated by the Bretons, 
this interview proved ineffectual, and the war was 
renewed. he 

Henry finding himſelf expoſed to the efforts of War retiew- 
ſo many enemies, reſolved to gain over one of the N 
moſt troubleſome, namely, Matthew count of Bou - France, 
logne, who having claimed the coynty of Mortagne, 
and met with a refuſal; had, in the courſe of the 
preceding year, equipped an armament of ſix hun- 
dred veſſels, for an invaſion of England; though 
he was baffled in his attempt by the vigilance and 
conduct of Richard de Luce, chief juſticiary and 
guardian of the realm. This difference Henry 
thought proper to compromiſe, by allowing him 4 
very conſiderable penſion, in conſequenee of which 
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A.C. 1163. he engaged to reinforce the king with a body of 
auxiliary knights. Being denied a paſſage by Iand 
through the territories of John count of Ponthieu, 
he was obliged to tranſport his troops by ſea ; and 
Henry, reſenting the refuſal, entered John's domi- 
nions, ravaged the country, and reduced above 
forty towns to aſhes, Mean while the king of 
France, making a ſudden incurſion into Normandy, 
retorted theſe devaſtations ; but, as Henry advanced 
againſt him, he retired, tho* not ſo ſpeedily but that 
the king of England fell upon his rear, and took 
a great number of priſoners. The war was carried 
on in ſlight incurſions and ſkirmiſhes; for though 
the two kings commanded their reſpective armies 
in perſon, and were equally famed for courage and 
military ſkill, they induſtriouſly avoided a general 
engagement. 

The emperor and princes of Germany offered to 

make a diverſion in favour of Henry, by invading 

France with a powerful army; but, as they ex- 

pected he would declare for the antipope Paſchal, 
in conſideration of theſe ſuccours, he choſe to con- 
fide in his own ſtrength, rather than run the riſque 

of embroiling his dominions ſtill farther, by in- 

curring the reſentment of Alexander, with whom 

he (till kept meaſures, and from whom he had ob- 

tained a diſpenſation for the marriage of his ſon 

Geoffry with Conſtance, heireſs of Bretagne. Tho 

the emperor and Henry differed in opinion or poli- 

tics with regard to the pope, that difference did not 

retard the celebration of the marriage between his 
daughter Maud and the duke of Saxony. Queen 
Eleanor repaired to England, in order to make pre- 
parations for the departure of that princeſs, who 

was ſent into Germany with a prodigious ſum, le- 

vied for her portion by a general tax, and a fine 
exacted from the Jews permitted to reſide in the 

Chr. Cerv. kingdom. The earneſt ſollicitations of Lewis, and 

the 
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the importunities of Becket, at length prevailed “ C. 168. ; 
upon pope Alexander to allow this rancorous pre- 

late to denounce his cenſures againſt the king and 

realm of England; and a day was appointed for ex- > 
communicating Henry, and laying the nation un- 

der an interdict, if, in the mean time, the king 

ſhould refuſe to reſtore the archbiſhop and his 

clergy. Becket, according to this bull of permiſſion, t ful- 

when the time arrived, fulminated a ſentence of minates a 
excommunication againſt ſome of the king's mini- e 

ſters, notwithſtanding the ſecond appeal, and with- againd the 

out form of law or citations. Ralph, archdeacon —— 1 

of Landaf, was ſent to Rome to procure abſolution 

for the perſons thus cenſured. Vit. S. Tho. 

About this period two nuncios from the pope conferences 

arrived at Danfront in Normandy, where they pre- © Beh 

ſented letters from his holineſs to the king, preſ- two nuncies 

ſing him to reſtore Becket, and referring him to . 

the bearers for a further explanation of his deſires. 
Henry, having conferred with theſe repreſentatives, 

aſſembled his prelates at Bayeux, where he declared 

that out of regard to the pope, he would be recon- 

ciled to Becket and his clergy; but, in return for 

this condeſcenſion, he expected that the nuncios 

would abſolve his miniſters that were then preſent, 

and even croſs the ſea to give abſolution to thoſe 

that remained in England. After ſome diſpute 

they were prevailed upon to comply, on condition 

that the reconciliation ſhould take place within a 

limited time; and in this agreement, which was 

committed to writing, the king inſerted a ſalvo for 

the dignity of his kingdom. The archbiſhop's 

partizans took exceptions to this clauſe, and the 1 
nuncios deſired it might be expunged, otherwiſe —_ 
they retracted their promiſe. Routrou, archbiſhop 1 
of Rouen, propoſed, that another ſhould be ſub- 14 
ſtituted in its place, importing, that Becket ſhould = 
be reſtored to his ſee, and the clergy retrieve their 1 
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benefices in as full a manner as that in which they 
had enjoyed them before their privation; and Hen- 
ry agreed to this amendment, provided his ſalvo 
ſhould remain, Becket's friends inſiſted upon its 
being removed, and the nuncios finding both par- 
ties inflexible, departed without having ſucceeded 
in their negociation. The prelates wrote to the 
pope in favour-of the clauſe, in defence of which 
the king ſent Reginald de Saliſbury and Richard 
Barre to the court of Rome, with orders to de- 
mand that the pope would abſolve thoſe whom Bec- 


| ket had excommunicared, and prevent ſuch cenſures 
for the future; otherwiſe he ſhould be obliged to 


hr, Gerv, 


Henry ad- 
yſts all dif- 
rences 
with the 
French king 
at Mont- 


prirgil. 


provide for his own honour and ſecurity in another 


French court were the chief obſtacles that retarded 
an accommodation with Alexander, he exerted all 
his endeavours to ſubdue the revolted barons, from 
whoſe inſurrection Lewis hoped to derive great 
advantages; and their confederacy being altogether 
diſſolved by Henry's activity, and the departure of 
Guy de Luſignan tor Jeruſalem, of which he was 
created monarch, the king of France became more 
tractahle, and in a conference at Montmirail, the 
two monarchs adjuſted all their differences. Henry 
had by this time made over Normandy, Le Maine, 
and Anjou, to his eldeſt ſon Henry; Poitou and 
Guienne, to his ſon Richard; and Bretagne, to 
Geoffry, who held it as a fief depending upon Nor- 
mandy, and ſwore fealty to his elder brother. 
Lewis, as ſovereign of all theſe fiefs, confirmed this 


diſpoſition, and young Henry did homage to his 
father-in-law, and his young ſon Philip- Auguſtus, 
for Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne, having taken 


the oaths for Normandy on a former occaſion. 

Richard, contracted to Adelais, another princeſs 

of France, did homage for Guienne ; Henry _ 
le 


H.E MM T:. 3 


ſelf was reſtored to the office of high-ſteward, 
which had been hereditary in the counts of Anjou; 
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and on Candlemas-day ſerved the king of France 


at table in that capacity. As the king of England 
was not reſtrained by any article of this treaty from 
chaſtiſing the revolted barons of Poitou and Gui- 
enne, he marched into thoſe counties, deſtroyed 
their caſtles, and reduced to obedience the counts 
of Angouleſme and Le Marche, together with the 
leſſer nobility of thoſe provinces. Then returning 


to Normandy, he built the ſtrong fortreſs of Beau- 


voir en Lions : drew broad and deep trenches on 
the frontiers of his Norman dominions, to prevent 
the depredations of his neighbours ; erected fiſheries 
in the river Mayenne; and ordered high banks to 
be raiſed along the north-ſide of the Loire, to keep 
that river within its channel. 


Chr. Cery, 


When the treaty was ratified at Montmirail, c,,..,e 
Lewis endeavoured to mediate a peace between with Ba- 


Henry and Becket. Several conferences were held 
upon the ſubject, in which the archbiſhop, being 
on the ſpot, was prevailed upon to avoid mention- 
ing the conſtitutions of Clarendon, as they were 
already condemned by the pope. The prelates had 
well nigh perſuaded him to throw himſelf at the 
king's feet, and refer the terms of reconciliation to 
his royal pleaſure ; but when he was introduced 
for this purpoſe, he clogged his ſubmiſſion with 
his old ſalvo of the honour of God and the liberty 
of the church; and Henry was ſo incenſed at this 
.reſervation, that he told him he would allow of no 
ſuch evaſive ſubterfuge. Then turning to the king 
of France, he inveighed ſeverely againſt his pride, 
arrogance, and ambition; and to vindicate himſelf 
from the aſperſions which the other had thrown 
upon his character, offered, in the hearing of all 
the ſpectators, to reſtore him to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, which he ſhould vg with all the privilege 

4 and 
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A,C. 1169. and authority that was ever veſted in the greateſt 


relate that ever enjoyed that archbiſhopric, pro- 
vided he would promiſe to pay to Henry ſuch regard 
as the moſt powerful prelate had at any time paid 
to the moſt inſignificant monarch of England. The 
king of France, together with his prelates and no- 
bility, could not help applauding the candour of this 

ropoſal, which they exhorted Becket to embrace. 
Bur he refuſed to part with a tittle of his ſalvo; and 
ſeveral French noblemen made no ſcruple of con- 
demning his pride publicly, and exclaiming, that 
fince he rejected ſuch reaſonable terms, he deſerved 
no protection, and ought not to be ſuffered to live 
within the dominions either of England or of 
France, 'The two kings parted at night, without 
taking the leaſt notice of the archbiſhop; and Lewis 
for ſome days neglected to viſit or ſupply him with 
proviſions : but this ſeems to have been a diſſembled 


. diſguſt; for he ſoon readmitted him into his former 


Vit. S. Tho, 


Pecl:et de: 
nounces 
cenſures 
againſt the 
Engl th mi- 
niſtry, and 
cx commu- 
aicates he 
hiſhop of 
London. 


lace of friendſhip and familiarity. Henry ſent the 
biſhop of Seez and Geoffry Ridel to expoſtulate 
with the French king, upon his countenancing a 
man who had rejected ſuch reaſonable propoſitions ; 
when Lewis replied, that as the king of England 
ſeemed ſo much attached to the cuſtoms of his an- 
ceſtors, ſo would he adhere to that right of hoſpi- 
tality which he inherited with his crown. 


Becket, preſuming upon the friendſhip and ſup- 
port of that monarch, reſolved to give a looſe to 


that vengeance he had hitherto reſtrained in conſe- 


quence of the pope's repreſentations and inhibition. 
While the nuncios were in Normandy, he had con- 


ſented to their ſuſpending the excommunication of 
Geoffry Ridel, Nigel de Sackeville, and others of 
the king's miniſters, on condition that the peace 
ſhould be completed before the time fixed for their 
departure. Gratian ſet out for Italy: and he being 
entirely in the archbiſhop's intereſt, made ſuch a 
Te- 
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repreſentation to the pope, that this pontiff, being 
moreover irritated at the king's menacing letter, 
wrote to Becket, that if he and his clergy ſhould 
not- be reſtored before the beginning of Lent, he 
might exerciſe his legatine powers without reſtric- 
tion. Becket did not fail to make uſe of this 
licence. He fulminated excommunication provi- 
ſionally againſt the king's miniſters, and others, 
for ſeizing the effects of the clergy, receiving ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices from the hands of laymen, ob- 
ſtructing the pope's meſfengers, and abetting the 
cuſtoms of the realm, in oppoſition to the eccleſi- 
aſtical canons, He likexiſe iſſued an interdict upon 
the province of Canterbury, to take place with the 
other ſentence, in caſe the king ſhould not make 
him ample ſatisfaction before Candlemas; and the 
biſhops of London and Saliſbury were compre- 
hended in this cenſure. 

The biſhop of London, expecting ſome ſuch ſen- 
tence, had lodged an appeal before it was iſſued; 
but, finding it denounced notwithſtanding that 
precaution, he ſummoned his clergy to join him 
in a new appeal; and the archbiſhop of Rouen in- 
terceded with the pope in his behalf. At the ſame 
time the king wrote a letter to Alexander, deſiring 
him to annul thoſe raſh irregular ſentences; and 
he defrayed the expence of the biſhop's journey to 
Italy, whither he forthwith bent his way, in order 
to juſtify his appeal. When he endeavoured to 
paſs through Burgundy, in which Becket had 
many zealous partizans, whom he attached to his 
intereſt during his reſidence at Pontigny, the roads 
were beſet by thoſe adherents, who reſolved to 
intercept the biſhop; ſo that he was obliged to 
change his route, and travel through Provence, 
and over the Alps ro Milan, where he received a 
letter from the pope, containing an order for Rou- 
trou, archaiſhop of Rouen, to give him abſolu- 
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A. c. 1169. tion. He therefore returned to Normandy, and 

Ep. S. Tho. was abſolved on the feſtival of Eaſter. 
who ſends Alexander acted the more moderately on this 
two 3 occaſion, as he perceived the interdict had produced 
date a re. very little effect in England, and the ſentences of 
concilitio ex communication were utterly diſregarded: he 
king and knew Henry to be a prince of great authority and 
Becket. reſolution, beloved by his ſubjects, and tenacious 
of his prerogative; and he began to fear that 
ſhould matters come to extremity, the ſee of Rome 
might loſe all the power and influence ſhe had ac- 
quired in England. He, on theſe conſiderations, 
made freſh efforts towards a reconciliation of the 
king with the archbiſhop, and employed the biſhop 
of Bellay and the prior of the Carthuſians to per- 
ſuade Henry to a reſtitution; but all their endea- 
vours proving ineffectual, he ſent a commiſſion to 
Simeon, prior of Montdieu, and Bernard de Co- 
rilo, of the order of Grandmont, to labour an 
accommodation; and they were furniſhed with 
two letters to the king, to be uſed occaſionally, 
In the firſt, his holineſs exhorted him to reſtore 
the archbiſhop; and in hope of that reſtoration 
ſuſpended the cenſures of Becket, whom he like- 
wiſe inhibited for the preſent from denouncing any 
new ſentences againſt Henry or his ſubjects; and 
the other, to be delivered in caſe the firſt ſhould 
— no effect, contained menaces of allowing 
cket to exert all his eccleſiaſtical power without 

reſtriction. | 
Henry's in= The conferences were opened again at Montmi- 
iex.bility. rail, in preſence of the king of France, attended 
by his lords and prelates, who ſeconded the dele- 
ates in perſuading Becket to humble himſelf be- 
Fore Henry, and ſue for a reconciliation, He ac- 
cordingly made a kind of ſubmiſſion, though qua- 
lifed with the old exceptions ; but Henry {till 
inſiſting upon his abſolute promiſe to obſerve the 
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tiation was interrupted. Both ſides perſiſted in the 
ſame reſolution at the ſecond meeting, when the 
pope's comminatory letter was delivered to Henry, 
who ſaid he would conſult the biſhops of England 
upon the ſubject, but fixed no day for an anſwer; 
ſo that all proſpect of accommodation diſappeared. 
As pope Alexander had exacted a promiſe of 
Becket, that he never would incur any new obli- 

ations, when he abſolved him of his oath to ob- 
erve the conſtitutions of Clarendon ; and as he 
offered at this laſt conference to ſwear to the ob- 
ſervance of the antient cuſtoms, with the ſame 
ſaving clauſe that was allowed in the oath of fealty 


taken by prelates at a coronation, the audience in 


general diſapproved of Henry's inflexibility ; and 
the r of Rheims, with ſeveral French 


prelates, adviſed the pope to ſupport Becket to 
the laſt extremity. | 

The king, perceiving that his conduct had turned 
to his prejudice, ſent agents to Rome to ſollicit a 
further reſpite from eccleſiaſtical cenſure, until 
other meaſures could be taken for the pacification ; 
and the pope granted his requeſt: but Henry, 
being uncertain of their ſucceſs, ſent orders in the 
mean time to England, to inforce the regulations 
which had been lately made to prevent the bad ef- 
fects of an interdict. He preſcribed a certain day, 
before which all the Engliſh clergy abroad ſhould 
return; and after that term made it criminal to 
appeal to the pope or the archbiſhop, or to obey 
any of their mandates : he decreed, that if after 
this term any perſon ſhould be found bringing into 
England letter, mandate, or interdict, from either 
Alexander or Becket, he ſhould be puniſhed as a 
traitor to the king and kingdom. But if, notwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, an interdict ſhould be 
conveyed into the realm, all perſons obſerving it 
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their eſtates : and the ſheriffs of counties were di- 
rected to exact, by themſelves and their deputies, 
an oath from all the fubjects in the kingdom above 
the age of fifteen, that they would obſerve theſe 

regulations. | 
By this time Henry was heartily tired of the dif. 
pute, and reſolved to recal the archbiſhop, without 
inſiſting upon his oath or promiſe to conform with 
the cuſtoms which had produced ſuch an anxiety to 
both ; for he imagined he ſhould be better able to 
deal with that haughty prieſt in his own kingdom, 
than while he enjoyed the immediate protection of 
foreign potentates. In theſe ſentiments he pre- 
tended to make a kind of pilgrimage to St. Denis, 
hoping he ſhould find an opportunity to broach 
his propoſal in an interview with the king of France, 
at Montmartre, in. the neighbourhood: of Paris. 
According . to his expectation, in converſing with 
that prince and his prelates, the diſcourſe turning 
upon the liberties of the church, as not at all in- 
compatible with the royal authority, the - biſhops 
interceded for the reſtoration of Becket, to which 
Henry expreſſed no averſion. That this favourable 
diſpoſition might not be loſt, they prevailed upon 
the archbiſhop, who was in an adjoining apart- 
ment, to preter a petition, ſpecifying all his de- 
mands, touching the reſtoration of himſelf and his 
clergy; and as ſome diſputes aroſe, relative to the 
vacant benefices which had been filled in his ab- 
ſence, the king offered to preſent him with a thou- 
ſand marks to defray the expence of his return, and 
ſubmit the cauſe to the determination of the French 
peers, the Gallican church, or the univerſity of 
Paris. Lewis and all the nobility, French as well 
as Engliſh, applauded the propoſal ; and Becket 
conſented to wave his other demands, provided the 
king would grant ſecurity for the performance > 
5 the 


RN 


the agreement. When they expoſtulated with him 4 C. 1169. 


upon the indecency of requiring ſecurity from his 
lord and ſovereign, he faid, he would be ſatisfied 
with a kiſs of peace; with which, however, the 
king refuſed to indulge him, alledging he had 
ſworn in his wrath, that he would never kiſs the 


archbiſhop, even though a reconciliation ſhould be 
effected. 


This refuſal, which looked a little ſuſpicious to The king's 


Lewis and the mediators, being reported to Becket, 


he rejected peace upon any other terms, and ſeemed the pope. 


to feel 'a ſecret pleaſure in thinking he ſhould by 
his obſtinacy oblige Henry to comply at laſt, and 
own himſelf perjured in the preſence of ſuch an 
auguſt aſſembly ; for he concluded, that the king 
found a reconciliation indiſpenſably neceſſary to the 


intereſt of his affairs. He was diſappointed in his Vit. S. The. 


expeCtation : the king was not reduced to ſuch diſ- 
treſs; and he took his leave of Lewis without 
having made any other 1 He did not 
fail, however, to diſpatch John of Oxford dean 
of Saliſbury, and the archbiſhops of Rouen and 
Seez on an embaſly to the pope, with an account 
of what had paſſed at the conference, and an aſ- 
ſurance of his readineſs to reſtore the archbiſhop ; 
nay, in order to remove the only remaining objec- 
tion, he propoſed, that his eldeſt ſon ſhould, in 
his ſtead, give the kiſs of peace, which Becket 
lo eagerly deſired. Alexander approved of the 


expedient; and, in order to take the advantage of A. c. 1176. 


this happy diſpoſition in Henry, he forthwith ſent 
a commiſſion, empowering Routrou, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, and Bernard biſhop of Nevers, to ex- 
ecute the treaty, They were inſtructed to admo- 
niſh Henry to grant the kiſs of peace to Becket, 
as the pope abſolved him of the raſh oath he had 
made; but, ſhould he ſtill decline that condeſcen- 
lion, they were directed to perſuade the archbiſhop 
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A.C. 1179. to accept the kiſs of his ſon Henry: the peace wad 
not to be retarded, even though the king thould 
delay the payment of the thouſand marks ; but, if 
within. forty days after they ſhould have commu- 
nicated their commiſſion, and the pope's monato 
letter to his majeſty, he ſhould retract the — 
he had made, they were directed to lay an inter- 

Chr. Oerv. dict, without appeal, on all his foreign dominions, 

Henry re- Mean while the king aſſembled the ſtates of 

forms whe Bretagne at Nantes, where they ſwore fealty to him 

had crept and his ſon Geoffry ; and, having ſettled the affairs 
ome me. of Normandy, ſet fail for England, in which he 
fieriffs in arrived, though not before he had been well-nigh 

England. ſhipwrecked in a violent ftorm, During his ab- 
ſence of four years, the ſheriffs of counties had 
continued in office; and the attention of the peo- 

ple being wholly engroſſed by the eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
pute, their conduct had not been inſpected; con- 
ſequently the revenue was embezzled and the ſub- 
2 oppreſſed. To redreſs theſe grievances, Henry 
convoked a great council at Windſor, in which 
the kingdom was divided into circuits, and com- 
miſſioners were appointed to make a progreſs thro 
theſe diviſions, and take ſecurity from kf ſheriffs, 
their bailiffs, and other officers, that they would 
appear at an appointed day before the king, and 
give an account of their management. They were 
likewiſe impowered to examine into all frauds, ex- 
tortions, and miſdemeanors of thoſe ſheriffs and 
their officers, who, in thoſe days, were employed to 
levy the moſt conſiderable branches of the- reve- 
nue: they accordingly appeared, and, having un- 
dergone the inquiſition, were for the moſt part 
turned out of their offices. : 
His fon The day on which theſe delinquents were pu- 
4 Herry is niſhed, was diſtinguiſhed by another great ſolem- 
4 Wenn. nity. William king of Scotland, and his brother 
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fler. David, had been at court for ſome time, and all 


HEN 


the nobility and prelates were ſummoned to meet 
at London, and aſſiſt at the coronation of prince 
Henry, now in the ſixteenth year of his age. He 
came over from Normandy for this purpoſe, and 
was crowned in the church of Weſtminſter-abbey, 
in the midſt of a more numerous aſſembly than 
had ever appeared on the like occaſion. After the 
ceremony, the Scottiſh king and his brother did 
homage to the young king, and all preſent ſwore 
fealty to him, ſaving that which was due to their 
lord the king his father. Roger archbiſhop of 
York, who was likewiſe legate for Scotland, offi- 
ciated in crowning this young prince, who was of 
a proud inſolent diſpoſition, of which he could not 
help exhibiting marks at the banquet that ſucceeded 
the ſolemnity. The king ſerved the firſt diſh with 
his own hands, ſaying to his ſon, that he might 
now boaſt of being ſerved as honourably as any 
monarch upon earth. Young Henry, inſtead of 
making a proper reply to this compliment, turned 
towards the archbiſhop of York, and, in a low 
voice, obſerved, that there was nothing ſtrange in 
ſeeing a great king's heir ſerved by the ſon of a 
petty count. 

The king ſeems to have been very careful in 
keeping his deſign ſecret till the very day of exe- 
cution, as if he had been apprehenſive of ſome 
oppoſition ; for the nobility and prelates imagined 
they were aſſembled for no other purpoſe than that 
of trying the ſheriffs; and the young prince was 
ignorant of his father's intention, until he arrived 
in England, two days before the coronation. Not 
but that a general report prevailed of the king's 
having formed ſuch a ſcheme, though it was not 
ſuppoled he had fixed any time for the execution 
of it : Becket had writ to the archbiſhop of York, 
and the other Engliſh prelates, forbidding them to 
allift at the coronation ; and the pope, at his defire, 
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A. C. 2170. had confirmed the inhibition. Some of theſe man- 


dates were actually brought over into England; 
but ſuch was the ſeverity of the law, that no per- 
ſon would deliver them according to the direction. 
Becket, underſtanding they had miſcarried, ſent 
an order to the convent of Chriſt- church, to iſſue 
out, by virtue of the papal authority, the like in- 
hibition upon all the ſuffragans of the church of 
Canterbury; to enter a proteſt in favour of its 
rights, and make an appeal for prevention of 
the intended injury: but this order was utterty dif- 
regarded. Then Becket ſent his own inhiditions, 
confirmed by the pope, to Roger biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, at that time reſiding in Normandy, who 
undertook to deliver them, and had reached Dieppe 
in his way to England, when the queen and Richard 
du Hommet, juſticiary of the Norman dominions, 
ſuſpecting his deſign, on account of his attach- 
ment to Becket, ſent an order forbidding him to 
embark, and laid an embargo upon all the ſhip- 
ping in the harbour. The archbiſhop, baffled in 
all his ſchemes, had recourſe to the king of France, 
who reſolved to ſend a caveat to queen Eleanor 
againſt the coronation of prince Henry, unleſs his 
daughter ſhould be crowned at the ſame time; 
otherwiſe he would immediately declare war againlt 
England. But this project could not be executed 
in time to prevent the ceremony, Becket was ex- 
tremely mortified, when he found it impracticable 
to hinder this coronation, which he hoped would 
never take place until the prince ſhould firſt ſwear 
that he would maintain the liberties of the fee of 
Canterbury, and reverſe the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon ; and, in the firſt tranſports of his wrath, 
he wrote a letter to pope Alexander, affirming, 
that the young king had not only omitted the 
uſual oath for preſerving the liberties of the church, 
but even {wore that he would maintain the conſit- 
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tutions of Clarendon. The pope was fo incenſed 
at this repreſentation, that he forthwith ſupplied 
Becket with ſentences of ſuſpenſion and excom- 
munication againſt all the Engliſh prelates who had 


aſſiſted at the ſolemnity : but the pope was unde- 


ceived by Gilles biſhop of Evreux, who attended 
at the coronation, and atteſted that Henry had 
taken an oath in favour of the church; and that 
the conſtitutions were not once mentioned on the 
occaſion, The letters of ſuſpenſion were qualified 
accordingly; and though granted againſt the arch- 
biſhop of York, and the biſhops of London and 
Saliſbury, never took effect in England. 

Mean while the pope's commiſſion was delivered 
to Routrou and the biſhop of Nevers, who had 
come to Caen in order to tranſact that accommo- 
dation; and the term was prolonged on account of 
Henry's abſence. That prince had no ſooner ſet- 
tled the affairs of his kingdom, than he croſſed 
the ſea; and in a conference at La Ferte in the 
Pais Chartrain, compromiſed his difference with 
the king of France, who had expreſſed great re- 


ſentment, and even denounced war againſt him for 


the affront put upon his daughter, in omitting her 
coronation when her huſband received the crown. 
The king of England made proper ſatisfaction for 
this ſuppoſed inſult; and while the princes were 
employed in eſtabliſhing a ſolid peace between the 
two crowns, the legates viſited Becket at Sens, and 
prevailed upon him to wave the kiſs, and the reſti- 
tution of the mean profits of his ſee, and accom- 
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the interview being regulated, Lewis abſented him- 
ſelf, that Henry's generoſity might appear more 
free and unconſtrained; though count Theobald 
and the greateſt part of the French nobility were 
preſent at this extraordinary reconciliation, When 
Becket approached, the king advanced to meet 
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A. C. 1. him in the moſt gracious manner; and notwith- 
ſtanding, the rancour and violence with which that 
prelate had perſecuted him ſo long, he, to the 

amazement of all the ſpectators, talked to the arch- 
biſhop with great eaſe, familiarity, and ſeeming 
kindneſs, as if they had never been at variance, 
After the firſt ſalutation, they conferred with the 
archbiſhop of Sens apart; and then retiring by 
themſelves, paſſed the greateſt part of the day in 
rivate diſcourſe. All material points being ad- 
juſted, Becket attended Henry on horſeback ; and, . 

| as they rode together, propoſed, that the king 2 

4 ſhould make ſatisfaction to the church of Canter- 

bury, whoſe right had been invaded by the arch- 

l: biſhop of York, who had officiated at young Hen- 

ry's coronation. Though his majeſty was opinion 
that he had a right to chuſe the prelate who ſhould 
perform that ceremony, yet, in order to manifeſt 
his inclination for peace, he promiſed that the ſee 

4 of Canterbury ſhould have ſatisfaction; nay, as 

4 the queen of young Henry was not yet crowned, 

4 he aſſured the archbiſhop he ſhould perform that 

1 | ceremony, at which he might likewiſe place the 

4 crown on her huſband's head, as a right inherent 

1 in the ſee of Canterbury. Becket, tranſported at 

1 this inſtance of the king's condeſcenſion, alighted 

inſtantly, and threw himſelf at the feet af his 

ſovereign, who, leaping from his horſe at the ſame 
time, lifted him from the ground, and helped him 
to remount. He, at the ſame time, extended his 
royal grace to the clergy who had attended Becket 

1 in his exile ; but, when the biſhop of Liſieux pro- 

| | poſed that the archbiſhop ſhould likewiſe forgive 

1 thoſe who adhered to the king, he evaded the re- 

i - queſt by frivolous diſtinctions, which might have 

produced miſchievous conſequences, had not Henry, 
to avoid the revival of animoſity, put an end to 
the conference, and invited the archbiſhop to ac- 

| company 
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company him directly to Normandy, where he 
would make ſuitable proviſion for him and his 
retinue. This invitation he declined, pretending 
it would be indecent to part ſo abruptly with the 
king of France and his other benefactors, though 
the real reaſon was a reſolution he had taken to 
wait in France, until he ſhould be certified that his 
agent had taken poſſeſſion of his effects and reve- 
nues in England. 

Henry, at his return from Normandy, was 
taken ill at La Mote Garnier, near Danfront, and 
the diſtemper gained ſuch ground, that the phy- 
ſicians had little hopes of his recovery: he there- 
fore made his will, in which he bequeathed Eng- 
land, Normandy, and Anjou, to his eldeſt ſon, 
with ſtrong injunctions to provide for his brother 
John; Guienne to Richard; and Bretagne to his 
third ſon Geoffry. But at length his conſtitution 
triumphed over his diſeaſe; and when his health 
was re-eſtabliſhed, he went on a pilgrimage to St. 
Mary of Roque-Madour in Quercy. As this in- 
diſpoſition occaſioned a delay in ſigning the powers 
neceſſary for Becker's agents, that prelate, doubt- 
ing the ſincerity of the king, ſollicited the pope to 
denounce his eccleſiaſtical cenſures ; and Alexan- 
der iſſued his bulls accordingly, reviving the for- 
mer ſentences of excommunication, and interdict 
againſt the kingdom of England, as well as Henry's 
foreign dominions, to take place, if full ſatisfaction 
ſhould not be given to the archbiſhop, within thirty 
days after the commoxition. The king, in order 
to avert theſe troubleſome cen{ures, propoſed an- 
other meeting with Becket at Amboiſe, where 
every remaining obſtacle was removed by the me- 
diation of the French king; and the archbiſhop 
agreed to receive the kils of peace from young 
Henry. His agents were immediately impowered 
to take poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric ; and his 
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clergy were reſtored to their benefices : but as fix 
dioceſes were vacant, the king reſolved to ſupply 
them with prelates well affected to his perſon and 
1 before the return of Becket, who had 
ormed a ſcheme to fill thoſe vacancies with his 
own creatures. In order to prevent ſuch a dan- 
gerous acceſſion of power in a prieſt of his cha- 
racter, Henry ordered the biſhops of York,  Lon- 
don, and Sarum, to repair into Normandy, with 
ſix deputies from each chapter of the vacant ſees, 
that proper perſons might be choſen for ſuch im- 
portant offices. Geoffry Ridel, archdeacon of 
Canterbury, whom Becket looked upon as his 
bittereſt enemy, was promoted to the ſee of Ely, 
though he died before his conſecration; Reginald, 
ſon of the biſhop of Salifbury, was elected in the 
dioceſe of Bath; and the other vacancies were 
filled with prelates who had no great devotion to 
the archbiſhop. 

Another quarrel was kindled between France 
and England, by Henry's purchaſing of Henry 


de Vienne, Montmerail and the caſtle of St. Ag- 


nan in Berry, which was an appanage of the 
dutchy of Guienne. This ſtep gave great um- 
brage to Theobald count de Blois, who had a claim 
to thoſe places; and the king of France ſupported 
his pretenſions at the head of an army, with which 
he invaded Auvergne. Henry advanced with a 
body of troops to take poſſeſſion cf Bourges; but 
finding himſelf anticipated by the French forces, 
agreed to a truce with Lewis. While he was 


employed in this expedition, Becket arrived ac 


Rouen, where he found John of Oxford dean of 
Saliſbury appointed to attend him into England. 
Embarking at Witſand with a favourable wind, 
he arrived at Sandwich, where, in conſequence of 
the king's order, he was exempted from exami- 
nation by Gervaſe de Cornhill, high-ſheriff of 
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Kent; and Reginald de Warenne, who, in quality 4. C. 1170, 


of itinerant juſticiaries, guarded that port with a 
number of armed officers. They treated the arch- 
biſhop and his clergy with great reſpect, to which 
Becket was not intitled by his behaviour ; for upon 
hearing that the king intended to fill the vacan- 
cies, he had diſpatched a perſon before him with 
letters to the archbiſhop of York, and the prelates 
of London and Sarum, to notify the ſuſpenſion of 
the firſt, and the excommunication of the other 
two; cenſures under which they remained a whole 
year, though, in the mean time, they purſued their 
voyage to Normandy. 

Nothing could exceed the infolence with which 
this ambitious archbiſhop conducted himſelf from 
his firſt landing : inſtead of retiring quietly to his 
dioceſe with that modeſty which became a man 
juſt pardoned by his king for crimes of the deepeſt 
dye, he promulgated his legatine powers ; treated 
the king's officers with contempt and indignity 
and, on pretence of a viſitation, made a progreſs 
through Kent, in all the ſplendour aad magnifi- 
cence of a ſovereign pontiff, while the towns thro? 
which he paſſed welcomed him with ſolemn pro- 
ceſlions and hymns of thankſgiving. He had 
brought over three fine horſes, as a preſent to the 
young king, who reſided at Wodeſtoke, for which 
place he ſet out, in full aſſurance of a gracious 
reception. But that prince being informed of this 
ridiculous parade, calculated to dazzle the eyes of 
the vulgar, after he had broken the conditions of 
his reconciliation, violated the laws, and inſulted 
the royal authority from the firſt hour of his arri- 
val, ſent Jocelin de Lovain, brother to the ſecond 
queen of Henry I. and anceſtor of the Piercy fa- 
mily, to deſire he would immediately return to his 
dioceſe. Becket had by this time advanced as far as 


Scuthwark, attended by all the knights that held 
of 
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of his ſee, and a great number of armed followers, 
to ſupport his legatine authority, which he exer- 
ciſed in ſuſpending or depriving the clergy, and 
excommunicating the laity who had adhered to the 
laws of the kingdom in oppolition to the papal 
decrees. He did not think proper to diſpute the 


young king's order, which, however, he did not 


{cruple to ſay he ſhould have diſobeyed, had it not 
been for the near approach of Chriſtmas, which he 
deſired to celebrate at his own church in Canter- 
bury ; nevertheleſs, he would not return directly; 
but, in order to manifeſt his contempt of the royal 
authority, went to his manor of Harrow in Mid- 
dleſex, where he ſtaid ſeveral days. In his return 
to Canterbury, he diſmiſſed the greateſt part of 
his retinue, and remained quiet at his own palace 
till Chriſtmas-day, when, mounting the pulpit, 
he pronounced a ſermon calculated for inflamin 
the minds of the people againſt thoſe who had op- 
poſed his meaſures; and then excommunicated 
Nigel de Sackeville and Robert de Broke, for 
cutting off the tail of his ſumpter-horſe, with a 
great number of the king's miniſters, officers of 
the houſhold, juſticiaries, and other perſons of the 
firſt quality in the kingdom. 

Advice of theſe proceedings being brought to 
Henry, during the feſtival of the nativity, which 
he kept at Bures near Bayeux, with his prelates 
and barons, he was ſo provoked at the unparalleled 
arrogance of Becket, that he could not help break- 
ing torth into acrimonious expreſſions againſt that 
turbulent prelate, whom he had raiſed from the 
dunghill, to be the plague of his life and the con- 
tinual diſturber of his government. He is ſaid to 
have declared he ſhould never enjoy a quiet hour 
while Becket ſnould be alive, and lamented that 
he had no friends about him, otherwiſe he ſhould 
not have been ſo long expoſed to the inſults of a 
| babbling 


3 


babbling prieſt. Whether he actually uſed this 4. C. 1770. 


expreſſion in the firſt tranſport of his wrath, or his 
ſentiments were miſinterpreted by his domeſtics, 
certain it is, four barons or knights of the houſe- 
hold, namely, William de Tracey, Reginald Fitz- 
urſe, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, 
engaged in a mutual oath to revenge the king's 
quarrel, withdrew from court, took ſhipping at 
different ports, and met next day at the caſtle of 
Saltwode, within ſix miles of Canterbury. Mean 
while the king ſuſpecting their deſign by the pri- 
vacy of their departure, diſpatched meſſengers to 
overtake and forbid them, in his name, to commit 
any violence; but the conſpirators had already 
taken ſhipping, and the king's orders arrived too 
late in England to prevent the execution of their 
deſign, Henry, having taken this precaution, 
ſummoned a council to deliberate upon meaſures 


for reſtraining the furious conduct of the arch- 


biſhop, whom ſome of the aſſembly adviſed him to 
proſecute and put to death as a traitor z but this 
propoſal he rejected, though it was reſolved to take 
Becket into cuſtody. William de Magneville, 
earl of Eſſex, Sair de Quincy, and Richard du 
Hommet, were charged with this commiſſion ; 
and the laſt of theſe noblemen croſſing the ſea to 
England, ſent deputies to Wincheſter, with an 
account of this reſolution to the young king, who 
was deſired to ſend privately from court a body of 
knights to arreſt the archbiſhop, while he ſhould 
keep watch on the ſea-coaſt to prevent his eſcape. 
All theſe ſteps, however, were rendered unneceſſary 
by the diſpatch of the four barons, who being 
joined by twelve other knights at the caſtle of 
Saltwode, belonging to Ralt de Broke, they pro- 
ceeded forthwith to Canterbury. The aſſiſtants 
were intended to keep the citizens quiet, while 
the barons, entering the palace, ſecured the great 
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gates, and ſeized two or three of the knights be- 
longing to the family: theſe they committed to 
the charge of their followers : then they advanced 
to Becker's apartment, and expoſtulated warmly 
with him about the raſhneſs and inſolence of his 
conduct. He aſſerted, that the ſpiritualities of his 
ſee were derived from the pope ; that he held no- 
thing of the king but the temporalities ; and up- 
braided three of them with their ingratitude to him 
who had retained them in his ſervice while he en- 
joyed the poſt of chancellor. Theſe reproaches 
provoked them to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved 
to deprive him of his life, and retired to put on 
their armour. During this interval he might have 
eſcaped, but he either preſumed too much on his 
ſacred character, or aſpired to the glory of martyr- 
dom. Notwithſtanding the intreaties of the monks, 
who apprehended miſchief, he determined to aſſiſt 
at veſpers, and paſſed through the cloiſter of the 
convent into the church, followed by the conſpira- 
tors, who fell upon him immediately, with ſwords 
and clubs. Having received four wounds in the 
head, he dropped down dead before the altar of St. 
Benedict, which was beſmeared with his blood 
and brains. 

The circumſtances of the murder, which were 
extremely barbarous, the place in which it was per- 
petrated, and the fortitude with which he reſigned 
himſelf to his fate, conſpired to inhance his cha- 
racter in the opinion of the vulgar, who now la- 
mented him as a ſaint, whom they had before deteſted 
as a traitor. The Ccors of the church being left 
open by the aſſaſſins, the people ruſhed in to ſee 
the body, and dipping their fingers in his blood, 
croſſed their foreheads with great devotion, believ- 
ing themſelves ſanctified by the blood of a holy 
martyr. The monks had laid it upon the high 
altar; but hearing that the murderers intended to 

return 
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return and throw it into ſome indecent and un- 4. C. 1170. 


hallowed place, they buried it privately in a ſtone- 
coffin, near the ſpot on which he ſuffered ; but it 
was afterwards, by order of pope Honorius II. ta- 
ken up with great ſolemnity, and depoſited in a 
ſumptuous ſhrine, at the expence of archbiſhop 
Langton. As for the perpetrators of the fact, they 
retired to the caſtle of Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, 


belonging to Hugh de Moreville, where they re-- 


mained a whole year ſecluded from all ſociety ; 
but, tired at laſt of ſolitude, and commanded by 
the king to ſubmit to the pope's judgment, they 
went to Rome, and were ordered to make a pil- 


grimage to Jeruſalem. Thus fell the celebrated l. Part. 


Thomas Becket, one of the moſt daring, turbu- 
lent, vindictive, and ambitious prieſts that ever 
devoted themſelves as miniſters to the uſurpation 
of the Roman ſee, or attempted to aggrandize the 
church upon the ruins of civil government. Pope 
Alexander, for the honour of the papacy, and the 
encouragement of other enthuſiaſts, canonized him 
about two years after his death, without the uſual 
proceſs, or any formal examination of his pretended 
miracles. This reſolution was taken upon common 
report of idle ſtories and pretended viſions, to which 
the cardinals Albert and Theodun, then in Nor- 
mandy, pretended to give credit; and a bull was 
directed to all the clergy and people of England, 
appointing an annual feſtival in commemoration of 
Becket's martyrdom. This canonization, however, 
did not prevent a diſpute about his character, forty 
years after his death, maintained in the univerſity 
of Paris, by one Roger a Norman, who publicly 


aſſerted he was damned as a rebel and a traitor to Du. Moulin. 


his ſovereign. f 

Becket's death was no ſooner known on the con- 
tinent, than the king of France, and Theobald 
count of Blois, preſſed the pope to unſheath St. 
Peter's 
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A. C. 1171, Peter's ſword, and revenge the ſacrilegious mur- 


der; and the archbiſhop of Sens, by virtue of his 
legatine powers in France, laid all Henry's foreign 
dominions under an interdict; which Alexander 
confirmed. Even the Engliſh nation looked upon 
the deed with horror; and the monks perceiving 
the diſpoſition of the people, inflamed it to ſuch a 
degree with ſtories of dreams, apparitions, and 
miracles, that ſuperſtition triumphed over common 
ſenſe, and Henry was no longer maſter of the 
kingdom: fo that this murder broke all his mea- 
ſures, and forced him to compliances, which Bec- 
ket, had he been alive, could not have extorted 
from him with all his ſpiritual artillery. He re- 
ceived the advice of this unlucky affair at Argen- 
tan; and, foreſeeing all the miſchievous conſe- 
quences of it, could not help breaking forth into 
a moſt bitter lamentation : nay, ſo much was he 
affected with the news, that he ſhut himſelf up 
three days in his chamber, and refuſed all manner 
of ſuſtenance and comfort. At length his nobility 
and prelates were with difficulty admitted, and re- 
preſenting the neceſſity of taking ſome ſteps to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs that might redound from this 
melancholy event, he appointed ambaſſadors to 


He ſends an Vindicate his character at the court of Rome. They 


departed immediately, and, after a very dangerous 
and fatiguing journey, arrived at Fraſeati, where 
they found two of Becket's adherents ſolliciting 
againſt the king; and the pope ſo incenſed, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty they could obtain 
an audience. Maunday Thurſday being the feſti- 
val on which the pope denounces eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures, the ambaſſadors were afraid, that he would 
excommunicate the king by name, and could find 
no other expedient to avert the ſentence, than that 
of ſwearing before a full conſiſtory, that the king 
would ftand to the pope's judgment, Thus ap- 

| peaſcd, 
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| 
peaſed, Alexander contented himſelf with fulmi- 4-E- 2273; | | 
nating the ſentence againſt the actors, aiders, abet- | 
tors, adviſers, 'and approvers of Becket's death, | | 
and all that harboured or received the murderers : | 
but the biſhops of the embaſly, with all their in- 
treaties and remonſtrances, could not prevent his i 
confirming the interdict, which had been laid upon | 
his Norman dominions. All the benefit they reap- | 
ed from their negotiation,” was a ſuſpenſion from | 
further proceedings, until the pope ſhould fend | 
two legates into Normandy, to examine into the 
particulars of Becket's death, and take cognizance 
of the king's humiliation : even this was purchaſed 
at the expence of forty thouſand marks of filver, 
and five thouſand of gold, which Henry was fain 
to defray, rather than incur the reſentment of the 1 
pope, at a juncture when his ſubjects were on the | 8 
point of renouncing their allegiance. The legates Bray. * 
propoſed for this commiſſion were the cardinals 
Albert and Theodun, from whom the king ex- | 
pected nothing but ſeverity, conſidering the pre- = 
{ent temper of the pope, irritated by the deed itſelf, = 
and inflamed by the ſuggeſtions of Lewis and other 
princes, who ſeized this opportunity of humbling 
the exorbitant power of the Engliſh monarch. 

He was now indeed obliged to exert all his po- {ery ue. 
licy and addreſs in avoiding a war with his neigh- ccnquett of 
bours on the continent, and in protracting the miſ- ed. 
ſion of the legates, until the novelty and horror of 
Becket's death ſhould gradually diminiſh and de- 
cay. He thought it would be neceſſary to divert 
the attention of his people from this melancholy 
ſubject, by engaging in ſome ſpecious enterprize | 
that would captivate their fancy, and enhance his bi 
own reputation, He foreſaw that nothing could 9 
anſwer theſe purpoſes more effectually than a con- 
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queſt of Ireland; a deſign which he had formed in 
the beginning of his reign, and towards the execu- 
> ; tion 
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tion of which he had obtained a grant of that iſland 
from pope Adrian IV. under pretence of propa- 
gating the goſpel, and correcting the vices of the 
inhabitants. He now reſolved to embark in this 
expedition, which appeared the more eaſy, as ſeve- 
ral private adventurers had already made great pro- 
greſs in that country. The original pretext for this 


war was, that the Iriſh had taken ſome natives of 


Account of 
Liclaud, 


England, and fold them for ſlaves : but the mo- 
tives that induced Adrian, who was himſelf an 
Engliſhman, to indulge Henry with the brief, was, 
excluſive of a national partiality, the proſpect of 
adding to the power and revenues of the Roman 
ſee; for it was expreſly ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
eſtabliſh the tribute of Peter-pence over all the 
iſland. 

The conqueſt of Ireland was facilitated by its 
own inteſtine diviſions. The inhabitants lived in 
ſepts or clans under different chieftains; and a num- 
ber of theſe owned the ſovereignty of a ſuperior, 
who extended his authority over a large diſtrict. 
The country was antiently divided into five ſuch 
kingdoms ; namely, Ulſter, Meath, Munſter, 
Leinſter, and Connaught; and of the five princes 
who ruled theſe diviſions, he that was moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for his valour, wiſdom, and power, was, 
by the others, elected and acknowledged king or 
monarch of Ireland ; who enjoyed the ſame prehe- 
minence of rank and prerogative of preſiding in the 
general aſſembly, as had been formerly veſted in 
the monarch or chief of the Saxon confederacy : 
but, beſides theſe principal ſovereigns, a great 


number of leſſer potentates in Ireland aſſumed the 


appellation of King, which, in their language, im- 
plied no more than lord or ſuperior. Ireland was 
never ſubdued by the Romans, though it agreed 
to pay tribute to that people, for the conveniency 
oi trade with different parts of the empire. It was 

- if | invaded 
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invaded by Egfrid, king of Northumberland, who 4. C. 1271. 
was obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize with pre- 
cipitation and diſgrace. The Danes afterwards 
made deſcents upon the country: though they 
were generally repulſed, until the famous Turgis 
landed with a powerful army, and ſubdued the 
greateſt part of Connaught, Ulſter, Meath, and 
Leinſter. That prince triumphed about thirty 
years ; but was at laſt ſlain by Melachlin, king of 
Meath, in the iſle of Lochvair, and the greateſt 
part of his forces, diſperſed in different provinces 
of the country, were cut off by the natives. The 
next deſcent was made by Anlaf and his two bro- 
thers, from Norway, who tranſported a ſtrong 
body of forces to Ireland, and built the cities of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, as capitals of 
three diſtinft kingdoms, comprehending a ſmall 
extent of territory along the ſea-ſide, which they 
fortified with caſtles, and maintained with occa- 
ſional ſupplies from Norway and the weſtern iſles 
of Scotland. The native Iriſh kings poſſeſſed an 
open country, without any other forts than their 
woods and bogs; and their people lived in a ſavage 
manner, diſperſed, half-naked, and ſubſiſting upon 
roots, milk, and cattle, without engaging in agri- 
culture; while the Danes, under the name of Eaſt- 
erlings, carried on different branches of traffic, 
which enabled them to purchaſe the neceſſaries of 
life. When theſe invaders landed, the Iriſh were 
renowned for learning; but, the rage of the Danes 
falling chiefly on the monaſteries, all erudition 
was ſoon deſtroyed, and the natives relapſed into 
their original ignorance and barbarity. Having no Ware's Ar 
manufacture or mechanic art to employ their atten- Ti 
tion, they became ſlothful and vicious; and the Hibern. 
influence of Chriſtianity was almoſt quite extin- 
guiſhed ; for their biſhops and clergy were infected 
with the idleneſs of their countrymen, and took no 
pains 
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pains to enforce duties of religion, or ſuperintend 
the morals of the people. | 

Such was the ſituation of the Iriſh, when Der- 
mot Macmorrogh, king of Leinſter, carried off 
Dervogill, daughter of Melachlin prince of Meath, 
and wife of Tigernac O Rourke, lord of Breany, 
who being joined by O Connor king of Connaught, 
and monarch of Ireland, marched againſt the ra- 
viſher, routed his forces, and compelled him to 
take refuge in England. Henry being at this time 
m Guienne, Dermot went thither, and offered to 
hold his kingdom of the Engliſh crown, if he 
ſhould recover it by the king's aſſiſtance. The pro- 
poſal was reliſhed, .and Henry having other em- 
ployment for his own forces, granted letters-patent, 
allowing any of his Engliſh ſubjects to aſſiſt the Iriſh 
prince. Dermot RE to Briſtol agreed to be- 
ſtow his only daughter Eva in marriage upon Ri- 
chard ſurnamed Strongbow, lord of Strigal and 
earl of Pembroke, and to declare him his ſucceſſor, 
in conſideration of a body of forces which the earl 
furniſhed for his reſtoration. He at the ſame time 
contracted for ſuccours with Robert Fitzſtephens 
and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he promiſed to 
gratify with the city of Wexford, and the two ad- 
joining diſtrifts, though at that time in the hands 
of the Eaſterlings : then he retired privately to Ire- 
land, and concealed himſelf during the winter in 
the monaſtery of Ferns, which he had founded. 
In the ſucceeding ſpring, Robert Fitzſtephens, 
with his nephew Meyler Fitzhenry, Milo Fitzda- 
vid, and Hervey de Montmerency, landed in Ban- 
nogh Bay, in the county of Wexford, with ſixty 
knights, and three hundred archers, and being 
Joined by Maurice de Prendergaſt with a ſmall re- 
inforcement, and afterwards by the troops of Der- 
mot, they advanced to the ſiege of Wexford ; 


which was ſoon reduced. The Iriſh king made it 
over 
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over immediately to Robert and Maurice, with the &. C. 2:7» 
territories, according to promiſe: and beſtowed 
two other diſtricts near the ſea, betwixt Wexford 
and Waterford, on Hervey de Montmerency, from 
whom they devolved to the houſe of Ormond. Der- 
mot's next expedition was againſt Donald, king of 
Oſſory, who was routed and ſubdued by the valour 
of the Engliſh. Roderic, monarch of Ireland, 
alarmed at theſe conqueſts, ſollicited all the petty 
kings of the iſland to join their forces, and ſtop 
the progreſs of theſe invaders ; but, in the mean 
time, endeavoured by a negotiation to prevail upon 
them to leave the country. Failing in this attempt, 
he concluded a private treaty with Dermot, to 
whoſe ſon he agreed to give his daughter in mar- 
riage : but a new reinforcement arriving from 
England, under the command of Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, he renounced his engagement, and under- 
took the ſiege of Dublin, which in a little time ca- 
pitulated, and was left in poſſeſſion of Aſculf, the 
Daniſh prince, to whom it belonged. 

Dermot, not contented with the recovery of his Richard 
lands in Leinſter, reſolved to reduce Connaught ge 1e 
alſo to his obedience ; but Robert and Maurice be- —— at 
ing conſulted on the ſubject, adviſed him to wait Cas er 
for the arrival of further ſuccours, and to remind Linſter. 
Richard Strongbow of his promiſe. That noble- 
man, though prohibited by Henry to embark in 
this expedition, ſent over Remond le Gros with 
ten cavaliers and ſeventy archers, who landed at 
Dundevil, in the neighbourhood of Waterford, 
where they were immediately attacked by a body 
of three thouſand Danes and Iriſh, whom they de- 
teated with great ſlaughter, by the aſſiſtance of 
Henry de Montmerency, who came accidentally 
with a party of his followers to viſit Remond. In 
about three months after this ation, Richard in 
berſon made a deſcent, with two hundred knights 
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A. c. 171. and half that number of archers, near Waterford ; 
which he took by aſſault, and there he found 
Reynold, prince of the Daniſh inhabitants, and 
Malachias O Phelan, lord of Decies. In this city 
Richard's marriage was ſolemnized with Eva, and 
he and his wife declared ſucceſſors of Dermot, 
whoſe ſon was, at that time, hoſtage with Roderic, 
for performance of the treaty which the father had 
concluded with that prince. From Waterford the 
earl advanced to Dublin, which he likewiſe took 
by ſtorm ; while Aſculf, with a great number of 
the inhabitants, eſcaped by ſea to the Orkneys : 
then they ravaged the country of Meath, till the 
approach of winter, when leaving Miles Cogan 
with a garriſon in Dublin, Strongbow returned to 
Waterford, and Dermot retired to Ferns. 

Attempts o Theſe conqueſts alarmed Henry king of England, 

Roderic, , WHO took umbrage at the ſucceſs of Richard, al- 

Ireland, to ready too powerful by his poſſeſſions in Wales, his 

Tach. connections, and alliances. A proclamation was 

therefore publiſned, commanding all the ſubjects of 
England to return to their own country, and for- 
bidding any further ſuccours to be ſent into Ireland. 
In conſequence of this order Richard diſpatched Re- 
mond to Normandy, with letters full of expreſſions 
of duty and ſubmiſſion to the king, and offers to 
reſign into his majeſty's hands all the conqueſts he 
had atchieved. By theſe conceſſions he retrieved the 
favour of Henry, who ordered his lands, which 
had been ſequeſtered, to be reſtored, and created 

— him ſeneſchal of Ireland; and Dermot dying in 

Gul. Neub. the interim, he became lord of Leinſter. Aſculf 
having aſſembled a conſiderable body of forces in 
Norway, the Orkneys, and Hebrides, tranſported 
them in threeſcore ſhips to the mouth of the Liffy, 
and made an attempt upon Dublin; but, he was 
defeated and taken by Miles Cogan, who ordered 
him to be put to death, for having reviled him in 
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abuſive language. Mean while Roderic was em- 4. c. 11 


ployed in making great preparations for the expul- 
ſion of the Engliſn. He levied a numerous army 
in his own territories and thoſe of his neighbours, 
and was reinforced with a ſtrong body of auxilia- 
ries by Godred king of Man and the Weſtern 
Iſlands; with theſe he inveſted Dublin, into which 
Richard had thrown himſelf with a ſmall body of 
forces. The place was blocked up in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the beſieged could receive no proviſion z 
ſo that famine muſt have enſued, had not Strong- 
bow made a fally one morning, and fallen ſud- 
denly upon the enemy with ſuch fury, that they 
were immediately routed with great ſlaughter. Then 
Richard marched to the relief of Robert Fitzſte- 
phens, who was beſieged in Carrey, near. Wexford, 


by the Danes of thoſe parts, and Donald, an il- 


legitimate ſon of king Dermot : but before the 
earl arrived, Fitzſtephens had ſurrendered, on 
condition of being tranſported to Wales. 

By this time king Henry had reſolved to finiſh 
the conqueſt in his own perſon, He had ſent for 
the young king into Normandy ;. and, croſling the 
fea to England, renewed his orders to guard the 
ports of the, kingdom in ſuch a manner, as to ſe- 
cure it from any attempts of the pope : then he aſ- 
ſembled a great army, and marching to Pembroke, 
embarked it on board of four hundred veſſels, from 
whence it was next day landed in Ireland, about 
eight miles from Waterford. In his progreſs 
through Wales, he had received the ſubmiſſion 
of Reſe, and the ſons of Owen Guineth, among 
whom a civil war had broke out, from the conteſt 
about the government. This quarrel produced ſuch 
miſchief and effuſion of blood, that Madoc, one 
of the brothers, reſolved to abandon his native 
country, and having equipped a few ſhips, failed 
with his adherents to the north of Ireland, in queſt 


Nou. XIV. L of 
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prince of 
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tles a colony 
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known 
country, 
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A. O. 1171. of ſome new habitation; then ſteering weſtward, 
N arrived at an unknown land, which was in all pro- 
bability the coaſt of America. There he formed 
a ſettlement, and returning gave ſuch an advanta- 
geous account of the country, that a great number 
pom, Of families were perſuaded to follow his fortune; 
Hiſtory of and with theſe he ſer fail again in ten ſhips for his 
Wales. infant colony. This ſettlement muſt have been de 
ſtroyed in the ſequel, and in all likelihood the ſe- 
cond embarkation periſhed at ſea ; otherwiſe they 
could not have been ſo entirely cut off from all 
communication with their mother country, but that 
ſome kind of correſpondence would have been main- 
tained, or at leaſt ſome veſtige of them have re- 
mained on the ſpot where they fixed their habita- 
tion. 
Henry lands But to return to Henry : he was no ſooner landed 
in ireland, in Ireland, than the natives ſubmitted ; and as for 


the princes 


of which Strongbow, he had, in obedience to the King's or- 
foot. der, conveyed by Hervey de Montmerency, re. 
reſiſtance, turned to England, and met the king at Newen- 
ham in Glouceſterſhire, when he reſigned to his 

majeſty all the poſſeſſions in Ireland which he held 

in right of his wife or by conqueſt; and Henry 
reconveyed to him, as a fief of the crown, the whole 

province of Leinſter, except the city of Dublin, 

with the adjacent countries, and ſome maritime 

towns and caſtles. In Richard's abſence, Tiger- 

nack O Rourke had made another attempt upon 

Dublin, and been defeated by Miles Cogan. This 

was the laſt effort of the Danes and Iriſh to main- 

tain their independency ; for when the king landed, 

the whole country ſubmitted. He had ſent Robert 
Fitz-bernard before him to take poſſeſſion of Wa- 

terford, where Richard now did homage for his 

| ee. of Leinſter. There too Dermot Maccarty 
ing of Corke ſwore fealty, and delivered hoſtages 

for the payment of an annual tribute. 3 4 
- ort- 
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fortnight's ſtay at Waterford, Henry marched to 4. C. 217% 

Leſmore and Caſhel, and received the ſubmiſſion 

of Donald king of Oſſory, Melachias or Melach- 

lin O Phelan king of Decies, Reynald prince of 

Waterford, and Donald O Brian king of Tho- 

mond or Limeric. Theſe he received with great 

kindneſs, and enriched with valuable preſents : but 

at the ſame time he ſecured Corke, Limerick, and 

Wexford, with ſtrong garriſons, in order to enforce 

their obedience. From Munſter he made a progreſs 

through Offory to Dublin, where he received the 

homage of Richard O Carol king of Uriel or Er- 

gal, Tigernack O Rourke, and other princes in the 

neighbourhood of that metropolis ; and their ex- 

ample was at laſt followed by Roderic O Connor, 

monarch of Ireland, who met Hugh de Lacey and 

William Fitz-Adhelm, as Henry's ambaſſadors, 

on the banks of the Shannon, where he ſwore fealty 

to Henry king of England, and obliged himſelf to 

pay an annual tribute. Thus he became maſter of 

the greateſt part of Ireland without the leaft oppo- 

ſition; and all theſe tributary princes attended his 

court, which was kept at Dublin, during the 

Chriſtmas holidays, with great magnificence. Hibern, Ex. 
All the biſhops of Ireland had repaired to Wa- A ſynod at 

terford, at Henry's landing, to welcome him on 2 

his arrival, and take the oath of allegiance; for 

they expected from his piety, wiſdom, and juſtice, 

a full reformation of the diſorders and immoralities, 

which their influence alone could not eradicate. 

The common people among the Engliſh, under the 

Saxon government, had been uſed to ſell their chil - 

dren as ſlaves to the Iriſh; and this practice, though 

condemned by the eccleſiaſtical canons, was ſtill 

carried on after the Norman conqueſt; to the great 

ſcandal of Chriſtianity. The Iriſh biſhops there- 

fore, ſuppoſing this infamous traffic had drawn 

upon the Engliſh the judgment of God in the Nor- 
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4. C. 1172. man conqueſt; and that Ireland, for encouraging 
it, was now enſlaved in its turn, aſſembled a ſynod 
at Armagh, where, with the general conſent of the 
nobility, all the Engliſh ſlaves were ordered to be 
: ſet at liberty: a law, by which they effectually 
3 made their court to their new maſter. a 

7 Henry, that he might in ſome meaſure anſwer 

Henry's the expectations of his new ſubjects, convoked a 

relazd, general council of the clergy at Caſhel, where 

Chriſtian, biſhop of Liſmore, preſided as the pope's 

legate in that kingdom; and Ralph abbot of Bul- 

dewas, the archdeacon or Landaff, and ſome of 

the king's chaplains, aſſiſted at this aſſembly, in 

order to promote a perfect conformity between the 

churches of England and Ireland. Several canons 

were accordingly enacted for executing the deſign, 

forbidding polygamy, aſcertaining the rites of bap- 

tiſm and burial, and all divine offices, providing 
for the payment of tythes, and the exemption of 

the clergy from ſecular ſervice and impoſition ; and 

impowering individuals to make wills, and divide 

their perſonal eſtates among their wives and children. 

Theſe conſtitutions, comprehending ſome other re- 

gulations for the ſecurity of peace and property, 

were confirmed by the royal authority, and tranſ- 

mitted to Rome, with an inſtrument ſigned by all 

the prelates of Ireland, acknowledging Henry and 

his heirs as their kings and lords for ever. Alex- 

ander, foreſeeing his own advantage in this con- 

queſt, recognized the title of Henry, and con- 

firmed the grant of his predeceſſor Adrian; fo that 

the king of England found himſelf eſtabliſhed, as 
Hoveden. it were by inchantment, in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
Bened. Abe the whole iſland. be 
8 * The winter he paſſed in Ireland was ſo ſtormy, ſo 
fans of that, for ſeveral months, all correſpondence with 
Ireland. England was interrupted, till the king removed 


from Dublin to Wextord, where he reccived ad- 
| vice 
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vice that the cardinals Albert and Theodin had 4. C. 2722. 


waited for him in Normandy, till their patience was 
quite exhauſted ; and then they threatened to ex- 
communicate him for the murder of Becket, in 
caſe he ſhould not come over immediately, and 
clear himſelf of that accuſation. At the ſame time 
he was informed of a dangerous conſpiracy againſt 
his government, both in England and Normandy, 
as well as of endeavours which had been uſed to 
alienate the affections of his own children. Tho* 
he had propoſed to paſs the ſummer in Ireland, and 
make an expedition into Connaught, when the 
roads ſhould be practicable, he no ſooner received 
thoſe alarming advices, than he ordered his troops 
to embark with the officers of his houſhold, and 
let ſail from Waterford to England, while he only 
kept three ſhips for himſelf and his attendants, as 
he could not croſs the ſea in perſon until he ſhould 
have taken meaſures for ſecuring his conqueſts, as; 
well againſt the attempts of the Iriſh princes as' 
from the ambition of Richard Srongbow, whom 
he ſtil] beheld with an eye of jealouſy. With this; 
view he had detached Remond Le Gros, Miles 
Cogan, William Macarel, and others, from the 
earl's intereſts, and committed'the governments of 
all the fortified places to perſons of known fidelity. 

He granted the hundred of Offaly to Robert Fitz- 

ſtephens, Waterford was entruſted to Robert Poer, 

Wexford to William Fitz-Adhelm, and Dublin to 

Hugh de Lacy, with ſufficient garriſons under 

their command. He likewiſe granted a patent to 

John de Courcy, for attempring the conqueſt of 
the north of Ulſter, the only part of Ireland which, 
had not yet ſubmitted to his government: and took 

ſome other meaſures for ſecuring the peace of the 


kingdom in his abſence. Hi 
This diſpoſition being ſettled, as well as the cir- 


cumſtances of the time would permit, he embarked 
| * in 
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A. C. 1272. in the morning at Wexford, and landed that ſame 
Henry is re- day at Portfinan, near St: David's in Pembroke- 
— ſhire; and as it was his intereſt to give immediate 
1 ſatisfaction to the legates, he paſſed through Eng- 
de ihk e. land without halting, till he reached Portſmouth, 
ger of Be- from whence he carried the young king with him 
= into Normandy. His firſt conference with the car- 

dinals at Gorham paſſed in compliment and cere. 

mony : but next day, when they met at Savigny, 

in preſence of the archbiſhop of Rouen, and a great 

number of prelates and nobility, the legates in- 
ſiſted upon ſuch unreaſonable terms, that the king 
withdrew 1n a great paſſion, declaring he would re- 
turn to finiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, and they 
might do what they pleated with their legatine com- 
miſſion. The cardinals perceiving his fortitude and 
N reſolution, were fain to abate in their demands, and 
deſired another conference might be appointed at 
Avranches, where, after much altercation and de- 
bate, it was at laſt agreed, by both parties, that 
the king ſhould pay to the Knights Templars, a 
ſum of money ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of two 
hundred: knights, to be employed one year in the 
defence of the Holy Land : that he himſelf ſhould 
take the croſs, and ſerve in perſon againſt the in- 
fidels, either in Paleſtine or Spain, if the pope 
ſhould inſiſt upon the performance of this article; 
that he ſhould not interrupt the free courſe of ap- 
peals to Rome, in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; nor enforce 
the obſervance of evil cuſtoms, introduced ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne; that he ſhould reſtore 
all the lands which had been alienated from the ſee 
of Canterbury, ſince the exile of Becket; and that 
he ſhould re-eſtabliſh all perſons who had ſuffered 
for their adherence to that biſhop, in full poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates. To the performance of theſe con- 
ditions, Henry and his ſon ſwore in the cathedral 
of Avranches ; and the father, of his own accord, 
pro» 
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proteſted upon oath, that he was in no ſhape a . C. 1a. 
willing acceſſary to the death of Becket, which had 
overwhelmed him with grief and anxiety ; but as 

the archbiſhop had been murdered, in conſequence- 

of the diſpleaſure he had expreſſed at that prelate's 
proceedings, he would pertorm the penance pre- 

{cribed. He was then led out of the church by 

the legates, and, falling upon his knees, received 
abſolution, which was no ſooner granted, than they 

re- conducted him into the cathedral, without ſub- 

jecting him to the diſcipline, and obliging him to 

ſhift his clothes, or undergo any penitential cere- 

mony. The young king {wore he would fulfil the 
penance, in caſe his father ſhould die before the 
completion of it ; and both princes promiſed they 

would adhere to pope Alexander and his ſucceſſors, 

as long as they ſhould own them for chriſtian and 
catholic kings. This treaty of accommodation 

was ſigned and ſealed by the legates, who notified 

the articles to the archbiſhop of Tours and his ſuf- 
fragans, that the kingdom of France might be in- Ch. cer. 
formed of all the proceedings. Ep. S. Tho, 
The cardinals, having ſo happily ſucceeded in Coronation 
completing this reconciliation between his holineſs * Mr. 
and Henry, reſolved to exert themſelves in effect- of young 
ing another between that prince and Lewis king of 7: 
France, who reſented Henry's non-performance of 

the promiſe he had made to crown his daughter 
Margaret together with her huſband. In conſe- 

quence of their mediation, the young king and this 

princeſs was ſent over to England, with the arch- 

biſhop of Rouen, who anointed and crowned her 

with her conſort, in the church of St. Swithin at 
Wincheſter, being aſſiſted in the ceremony by the 

biſhops of Evreux and Worceſter. Some time af- 

ter this ſolemnity, the young king and queen re- 
turned to Normandy, from whence they ſet out on 

a viſit to the king of France, at the earneſt requeſt 
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A. c. 1172, of that monarch, who was extremely fond of his 


* * 


daughter. 


The king ef Henry's affairs were now in a flouriſhing condi- 


France in- 


flames the 
diſcontent 
of this 
young 
prince. 


tion: he had increaſed the revenue of Normandy, 
which obeyed him without repining: he had made an 
acquiſition of the kingdom of Ireland; was maſter 
of all Bretagne, by the death of Conan, whoſe 
daughter had eſpouſed his ſon Geoffry,: he had 
formed an alliance with Alphonſo king of Caſtile, 
to whom he had given his daughter Eleanor in 
marriage: he had projected a match between his 
youngeit ſon John, and Adelais daughter of Hum- 
bert count of Savoy: he was delivered from all his 
eccleſiaſtical troubles, by his reconciliation with the 

pe; and he was beloved by all his ſubjects, who 
ived happily under his adminiſtration. But his 
happineſs was now poiſoned by domeſtic diſquiet, 
His ſon Henry was a weak, vain, ambitious prince, 
who affected a popularity which he acquired by the 
moſt profuſe largeſſes. His extravagance and ex- 
ceſſes involved him in want and difficulties, which 
his ſettled appointments did not enable him to over- 


come: he found himſelf hampered by the oeco- 


nomy, and eclipſed by the ſuperior importance of 
his father; he longed to reign without reſtraint ; 
and his heart renounced the ties of natural affection, 
This diſpoſition was induſtriouſly cultivated by his 
favourites and ſycophants, of which the chief were 
Hugh de St. Maure, and Ralph de Faye, the un- 
cle of queen Eleanor, who, in all probability, acted 
in this particular as the emiſſaries of the French 
king, jealous of Henry's power and proſperity, 
During the young king's reſidence at that court, 
every artifice was uſed to inflame his diſcontent, 
and irritate him againſt his father. Lewis obſerved 
that ke was no more than the ſhadow of royalty; 
that his power was even more circumſcribed than 
that of a private nobleman ; that his appointments 
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were meanly par ſimonious; that three ſtrictions im- 
poſed upon his authority were not only inconvenien- 
cies, but inſults upon his underſtanding; and that he 
was intitled to the independent government of the 
kingdom ever ſince the ceremony of his corona- 
tion. When he had thus wrought upon the 
paſſions of the young prince, he undertook to ſuper- 
intend his conduct, and inſtructed him with re 
card to the meaſures he ſhould take for his own 
glory and advantage. Thus tutored, he returned 
to Normandy at the deſire of his father, who be- 
gan to be uneaſy at his ſtaying ſo long in a place 
where he knew deſigns were often hatching to his 
prejudicez and immediately after his arrival, he 
demanded that the old king would reſign to him 
the abſolute government of England or Normandy ; 
a propoſal with which the father refuſed to comply. 

In the beginning of the ſucceeding year, the 
king, with Eleanor and his eldeſt ſon, proceeded 
to Limoges, where they were met by Raymond 
count de St. Gilles, who came to do homage for 
the county of Thoulouſe ; and Humbert count of 
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father, 


Savoy, to finiſh the treaty of marriage. between. 


prince John and his. daughter Adelais. The por- 
tion of this young princeſs conſiſted of very con- 


ſiderable demeſnes in La Breſſe, Dauphiny, Savoy, 
and Piedmont ; and the king agreed to beſtow. 
upon John, beſides a large ſum of money, the 
caſtles of Loudun, Mirebeau, and Chinon. This 


alliance would have proved very advantageous to 
the king of England, had it not been prevented 
by the death of the princeſs : but it was upore this 
occaſion that yaung Henry firſt expreſſed his diſ- 
content, by flatly refuſing to join in the grant of 
thoſe caſtles to his brother. The father now, for 
the firſt time, diſcovered his ſon's averſion to his 
perſon and government; and imputing it to evil 
advice, removed Aſculf de Hilaire, and ſome other 


young | 
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England at his ſon's coronation. 


which ſerved only to haſten his retreat; for, when 
the court returned to Chinon, he privately with- 
drew into France, where Lewis had promiſed to 
eſpouſe his quarrel. The king, extremely con- 
cerned at his diſappearing, ſent ambaſſadors to the 
French king, deſiring that he would not counte- 
nance a rebellious ſon againſt his father, and offer- 
ing to ſubmit all Henry's pretenſions to his arbi- 
tration; but the propoſal was rejected with diſ- 
dain, and Lewis, in a taunting letter, affirmed, 
that he had reſigned all his right to the crown of 
Young Henry's 
retreat was the firſt overt- act of a conſpiracy which 
ſeems to have been formed during the father's re- 
ſidence in Ireland. A great number of Norman 
barons, who, upon the late inquiſition, had loſt 
eſtates, which they poſſeſſed by defective titles, 
now expected to recover their lands, and followed 
young Henry to the court of France : others more 
conſiderable ſtaid at home, but openly declared in 
his favour, and ſurrendered their caſtles for his 
ſervice. Guy and Geoffry de Luzignan, with a 
number of the lords in Anjou and Guienne, fol- 
lowed their example; and an inſurrection was 
raiſed in Brittany by Ralph de Fougeres and Eudo, 
viſcount Parhoet, father-in-law to the late duke 
Conan. Theſe troubles were encouraged by queen 
Eleanor, who, as well as Richard and Geoffry, 
had by this time embarked in the rebellion, not 
inſtigated by jealouſy of her huſband's amour with 
the fair Roſamond, daughter of Walter de Clif- 
ford, a baron of Herefordſhire, as ſome hiſtorians 
have alledged, but inflamed with reſentment at the 
king's leaving her no part of the adminiſtration 
of her own native poſſeſſions on the continent; and 
influenced by her partial fondneſs of her own oft- 
ſpring. Roſamond muſt have been by this time 
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in the wane of her beauty, inaſmuch as the younger * C. 1. 
of the ſons ſne bore to Henry was now turned of 
twenty years of age. Eleanor's ſecond ſon Richard 
had already given ſpecimens of a turbulent diſpo- 
ſition, and thought himſelf entitled to the admi- 
niſtration of Poitou, becauſe he had received the 
inveſtiture of that county; and Geoffry, though 
but fifteen, had the ſame claim to Bretagne: but 
at preſent they had acted under the immediate di- 
rection of their mother, who not only perſuaded 
them to eſcape into France and join Henry, but 
attempted to follow their example. She diſguiſed 
herſelf in man's apparel ; but, before ſhe could 
accompliſh her retreat, was taken in that diſguiſe, 
and committed to cloſe priſon, where ſhe was kept 
many years, as the principal cauſe of all this diſ- 
turbance. | 
Heary finding himſelf beſet with enemies in this Inforredi- 
manner, abandoned by his own wife and children, — * 
threatened with the vengeance of Lewis king of his domini- 
France, who profeſſed himſelf the patron of the“ 
confederacy, ſurrounded with inſurrections in all 
parts of his dominions, and even expoſed to the 
riſque of aſſaſſination ; he ſummoned all his forti- 
tude and refolution to oppoſe ſuch a torrent of 
misfortune ; ſent ambaſſadors to intereſt the pope 
in his behalf; filled the ſee of Canterbury with 
Richard, prior of Dover, a prelate of a mild diſ- 
poſition, whom the pope afterwards conſecrated 
and inveſted with the primacy ; and took into his 
ſervice twenty thouſand ſoldiers of fortune, called 
Brabantins and Banditti, who ſubſiſted upon plun- 
der, and were ready to engage in the ſervice of 
any prince who could pay them punctually. They 
were generally natives of France, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, who, having ſerved under 
different banners, were inured to danger, fatigue, 
and military diſcipline, and ſo habituated to war, 
| that 
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that they could not reſume the employments and 
avocations of peace. Perhaps this was as wiſe a 

ſtep as he could take at a time of general — 
tion, when he could not truſt his own ſubjects; 
for by this time the contagion had ſpread into Eng- 
land, where the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter had 


2 avowed their attachment to young Henry: 


everal barons, to whom he had committed the 
charge of ſtrong fortreſſes in Normandy, had be- 
trayed their truſt; and therefore he garriſoned the 
reſt with part of his mercenaries, and kept a body 
of the ſame troops ready to march whereſoever 

their ſervice ſnould be more immediately required. 
The king of France, ſummoning all his prelates. 
and nobility to Paris, took a ſolemn oath in their 
preſence, importing, that he would alliſt young 
Henry and his brothers with all his power, until. 
the father ſhould be expelled from the throne of 
England; the nobility, incurred the fame obliga- 
tion; and the princes. ſwore, in thier turns, that 
they would never agree to a peace with their fa- 
ther, until it ſhould have firſt been approved by 
the king of France and his barons. Henry, be- 
ing furniſhed with a new ſeal by the direction of 
his father-in-law, diſpoſed of the crown demeſnes 
with a laviſh hand, to ſeveral princes who eſpouſed: 
his quarrel, To the count of Flanders he granted 
lands to the amount of a thouſand pounds a year, 
with the caſtles of Dover and Rocheſter, reputed 
in thoſe days the keys of the kingdom; Kirketon 
in Lindeſey, with the county of Montagne in Nor- 
mandy, were given to the count of Boulogne: 
Theobald, count de Blois, was gratified with. a 
conſiderable annuity, the caſtle of Amboiſe, all 
Henry's poſſeſſions in Touraine, with a releaſe of 
all his own and his father's claim to Chateau-Re - 
naud: William king of Scotland, as a member of 
this * was indulged with a grant of all 
North- 
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Northumberland and Cumberland, for himſelf; 4. C. 177. 
and for his brother David, the county of Cam- 
bridge annexed to Huntingdon. The honour of 
Eye and caſtle of Norwich were made over to Hugh 
Bigot and his heirs for ever: and a vaſt number 
of other alienations were made with the utmoſt Pen Abbas: 
profuſion. _ C Chron. Ger, 

The ſtorm, which had been brewing ſo long, The French 
was ſeen to burſt at once in Normandy, Guienne, ine invades 
Anjou, and Bretagne, where the different parties 5 
of the revolters ravaged the country for ſome time 
without controul, while the old king lay ſtill at 
the head of his army, to obſerve the nature of the 
commotion, and ſee where the greateſt effort would 
be made by the enemy. Philip count of Flanders, 
with his brother Matthew of Boulogne, marching 
through Picardy, inveited Aumale, which was 
treacherouſly ſurrendered by the governor to him : 
they reduced Neufchatel, and over-ran the county 
of Eu, in which Matthew being mortally wounded 
with an arrow, the brother retired to his own 
country to regulate the affairs of his ſucceſſion, 
diſordered by - this accident. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, the French king, at the head of a great 
army, invaded Normandy on the ſide of the Pais 
Chartrain, and undertook the ſiege of Verneuil, 
which was gallantly defended by Hugh de Beau- 
champ and Hugh de Lacy, who had come over 
to the king's aſſiſtance, with Richard Strongbow 
and a ſelect body of knights, from Ireland. The A.C. 1173. 
town was well fortified and populous, and the in- 
habitants ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults with undaunted 
reſolution, till at laſt, reduced to extremity by 
want of proviſions, they demanded a truce for 
three days, that they might ſend an account of 
their ſituation to the king of England, and they 
delivered hoſtages for ſurrendering the place, = 
I caſe 
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A. c. 1173. caſe he ſhould not march to their relief before the 


expiration of that term. 

Henry, who was encamped at Conches, being 
appriſed of this agreement, immediately began his 
march, and though inferior in point of number to 
the French, reſolved to hazard an engagement. 
He had advanced as far as the caſtle of Breteuil, 
when he was met by the archbiſhop of Sens, and 
the counts of Dreux and Blois, who, in the name 
of the French king, propoſed a treaty of peace 
between him and his ſons, and agreed to a truce 
for the next day, when the articles ſhould be ad- 
uſted at a conference with Lewis and the Engliſh 
princes. Henry, ſuſpecting no deceit, retired to- 
wards Conches, and, advancing again next morn- 
ing to the place appointed, inſtead of meeting with 
the French king, beheld Verneuil in flames. This 
being the day fixed for the ſurrender of the place, 
it was delivered to Lewis, who allowed it to be 
pillaged and burnt, and carried off the hoſtages. 
Having acted in this cruel and treacherous manner, 
he retreated with ſuch precipitation, that his pro- 
viſion and baggage fell into the hands of Henry, 
who purſued his forces, and had the good fortune 
to cut in pieces part of his rear: then he entered 
Verneuil, the damage of which he repaired. Next 
day he took Danville, a caſtle belonging to Gilbert 
de Tillieres, in which he found a great number of 
knights and gentlemen ; and being no longer under 
any apprehenſion from the French nobility, whoſe 
ſervice of forty days was well nigh expired, he 
returned to Rouen. 

From thence he ſent a detachment of Brabantins 
towards Bretagne, where Ralph de Fourgeres was 
joined by the earl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, 
who had reduced ſeveral caſtles, and infeſted the 
borders of Normandy. The troops of Henry be- 


ing 


t 


ing accuſtomed to diſpatch, made ſuch haſty 4. C. 1123. 

marches, tliat the rebels were almoſt ſurpriſed at 

Fourgeres, from whence they fled with great pre- 
cipitation, leaving behind an immenſe booty. 

They afterwards united all their forces, and gave 

battle to the Brabantins, who defeated rhem in 

the field, took above twenty barons priſoners, and 

immediately inveſted the caſtle of Dol, to which 

the reſt fled for refuge. Henry was no ſooner in- 

formed of this circumſtance, than he ſet out for 

the place, and found the town already taken; and 

though the caſtle held out a few days longer, it 

was at laſt ſurrendered by Ralph de Fourgeres, 

who, with about an hundred knights and barons, 

were committed to cloſe cuſtody. G. Neub, 
Such a blow could not fail to ruin their aur 

ſcheme in Brittany, where all who had taken conferences 

arms ſubmitted to Henry's mercy ; and the game a 

fame of his ſucceſs re-eſtabliſhed his affairs in variance. 

other parts of his dominions. Some of the 

adherents of the young princes, diſappointed in 

their ſanguine hopes, and apprehenfive of being 

ruined by the revolt, adviſed them to make pro- 

poſals of peace; to which Henry lent a willing 

ear. Conferences were opened near Gifors, be- 

tween the kings of France and England; at which 

the young princes aſſiſted, with a great number of 

rage: and nobility. Henry offered to ſettle upon 
is eldeſt ſon half the revenue of England, with 

four places of ſtrength in that kingdom; or ſhould 

he chuſe to reſide in Normandy, half the revenue 

of the dutchy, the whole of Anjou, with fix caſ- 

tles. He propoſed that Richard ſhould have half 

the revenue of Guienne, with four caſtles; that 

Geoffry ſhould be pur in poſſeſſion of Conan's ter- 

ritories in Bretagne, provided the pope would grant 

a diſpenſation for his marriage with the heireſs ; 

and he declared, that, if this proviſion ſhould not 
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be thought ſufficient, he would refer the diſpute 
to the arbitration of the archbiſhop of Tarentaiſe 
and the pope's legates ; reſerving to himſelf, how- 
ever, the adminiſtration of juſtice, with all the 
other branches of the regal prerogative. Lewis, 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſee the empire of Henry 
diſmembered, began to ſtart difficulties; and the 
young princes rejected theſe reaſonable propoſals, 
chiefly at the inſtigation of Robert Blanches- Mains 
earl of Leiceſter, who was one of the firlt projectors 
of this rebellion. He had come over from Eng- 
land with William de Tancarville, to ſuccour the 
revolters with a large ſum of money borrowed on 
his eſtate ; and became the moſt virulent partifan 
of the whole faction. He, upon this occaſion, 
broke out into the moſt opprobrious invectives 
againſt the king, to whom he had lately renewed 
the oath of allegiance, and even laid his hand 
upon his ſword, in order to excite a tumult; 
which put an end to the conference. The king 
and his ſons parted with great animoſity ; the lat- 
ter became more and more attached to Lewis, 
who, about this period, knighted Richard in the 
ſeventeenth year of his age; and this campaign 
cloſed with an engagement to the diſadvantage of 
the French, in which Engelran de Trie was taken 
priſoner by William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex. 
William king of Scotland, in order to co-ope- 
rate with the other confederates, invaded the 
northern counties in England, where his troops 
committed the moſt barbarous outrages. After 
having made an unſucceſsful! attempt upon Car- 
lie, he ravaged Northumberland, and penetrated 
as far as Yorkſhire, from whence he carried off 
a vaſt booty, and a great number of captives. 


He was purtued into his own country by Richard 


de Lacy and Humphrey de Bohun, conſtable of 
England, who followed him with a good — 
5 burne 
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burned Berwick, and waſted Lothian; but be- 4.0. 173˙ 


ing informed of a deſcent in Suffolk, by the earl 
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of Leiceſter, with a numerous body of Flemings, Neubrig. 


they agreed upon a truce with William, which was 
afterwards prolonged by the mediation of the biſhop 
of Durham. During this interval, they marched 
againſt the invader, who was, by this time, joined 
by Hugh Bigot with a multitude of his vaſſals, 
and encountering him on a marſhy ground near 
Fernham, his forces were routed, he and his wife 
taken, and above ten thouſand Flemings killed 
upon the ſpot. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, Hugh 
Bigot aſſembled another ſtrong 
reigners ; but, finding himſelf unable to cope with 
the king's forces, he had recourſe to the art of cor- 
ruption; in conſequence of which, fourteen thou- 
ſand Flemings were allowed free paſſage through 
Eſſex and Kent to Dover, from whence they were 
tranſported to their own country. The king being, 
in all probability, appriſed of this tranſaction, and 
apprehenſive that the earl of Leiceſter might find 
means to eſcape and re-embroil his affairs, ordered 
that nobleman to be ſent over to Normandy, where 
he was impriſoned with the earl of Cheſter, in the 
caſtle of Falaiſe. This victory in England had a 
good effect in the foreign dominions of Henry, who, 
in order to take immediate advantage of the impreſ- 
ſion it had made on the rebels, marched with his 
body of Brabantins into Anjou, where he reduced 
all the caſtles that ſtill held out for the revolted 
barons, took ſome of them priſoners, and, return- 
ing to Caen before Chriſtmas, agreed to a truce 
with France for the Eaſter holidays. IG | 
This ceſſation from hoſtilities was employed in 
preparing for a vigorous renewal of the war. The 
ing of France levied a great. army to invade the 
Norman dominions: the count of Flanders equipped 
a ſtrong armament, in order to make a deſcent upon 
Ne. 14. M England: 
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A. c. 1174 England: young Henry and his friends exerted all 
their influence and addreſs in gaining over the no- 
bility. Theſe endeavours were not ineffectual 
Robert earl of Ferrers, Roger de Mowbray, David 
earl of Huntingdon, Hugh Bigot, Ralph de More- 
ville, and ſeveral other barons, eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the ſon againſt his father, fortified their caſtles, 
and formed the deſign of a general riſing from Suf- 
folk to the borders of Scotland. The other parts 
of the kingdom preſerved their attachment to Henry 
the elder, and all the biſhops of England, except 
Hugh of Durham, were devoted to his intereſt : 

Gul. Neub, an advantage that counterbalanced the diſaffection 

of the lay nobility. 

Irruption of The truce with Scotland having expired, Wil- 

into Nor. liam, at the head of a numerous army, reinforced 

thumber- with a body of horſe and foot from Flanders, made 
: an irruption into Northumberland, where his Gal- 
lovidians committed horrible cruelties upon men, 
women, and children, laity as well as clergy, ſome 

of whom they maſſacred even at the altar. David 

earl of Huntingdon was detached into Leiceſterſhire, 

to encourage an inſurrection in that county ; while 
William remained in the North, where he reduced 

ſeveral ſtrong holds, and levied contributions. Dur- 

ing theſe tranſactions, Roger de Mowbray made 
excurſions from his caſtle of Kenard-Ferry over all 
Lincolnſhire, until his progreſs was ſtopped by Geof- 

fry the king's natural ſon, now promoted to the ſee 

of Lincoln. This prelate being exceedingly beloved 

by the people, afſembled a body of forces, and 
ſuddenly inveſting the caſtle of Kenard-Ferry, 
c—ompelled Mowbray to ſurrender ; then marching 
6% into Yorkſhire, he reduced the caſtle of Maleſſart, 
ba which likewiſe belonged to this nobleman ; com- 
pelled Hugh de Puſey, biſhop of Durham, to take 

a new oath of allegiance ; and advanced againſt the 
Scots, who had undertaken. the ſiege of Bowes, 
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which however they abandoned at his approach. 
Mean while the rebels, under Anchete] Mallory, 
conſtable of Leiceſter, defeated the royaliſts near 
Northampton, which, with Leiceſter and Hun- 
tingdon, continued in the hands of David, brother 
to the Scottiſh king; and Hugh Bigot being rein- 
forced by a freſh body of Flemings, icok Nor- 
wich, and ravaged the country of the Eaſt-Angles. 
In this emergency, Richard de Lacey, guardian 
of the realm, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Reſe, prince 
of South-Wales, who marched againſt earl Fer- 
rers, and beſieged his caſtle of Tutbury in Staf- 
fordſhire, while Richard himſelf took the field 
with a numerous army, in order to oppoſe the 
young king and Philip count of Flanders, who 
had aſſembled a formidable body of forces at Grave- 
lines, with a view to invade England. wine ;g 
. Henry the elder, having by this time quelled the 
inſurrections in his foreign dominions, ſummoned 
all the Norman nobility and governors of fortreſſes 
to meet him at Bonneville, in order to deliberate 
upon meaſures for the ſecurity of his frontiers, 
while he ſhould be in England. Richard, ele& of 
Wincheſter, had gone over, at the requeſt; of the 
lords juſtices and the chief nobility, to repreſent 
the neceſſity of his immediate return; and he had 
no ſooner given proper directions for the defence of 
his frontiers againſt a projected invaſion of the 
French king, than he proceeded, with the two 
queens, the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter, and 
ſome other priſoners to Barfleur, where he ein- 
barked for England, and that ſame evening arrived 
at Southampton. Henry, who was a v iſe and po- 
litic prince, in order to ingratiate him ſelf with his 
people, who were now univertally infected with the 
belief of Becket's ſanctity, and the muracles pre- 
tended to be wrought at his ſhrine, reiolv< to pay 
his homage in public to that reputed ſaiar, and 
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proceeding directly to Canterbury, performed all 
the ceremonies of penance. He walked barefoot 
from St. Dunſtan's church, without the city-walls, 
to Chriſt-church ; ſubmitted to the diſcipline of 
the monks, who ſcourged him ſeverely ; ſpent a 
whole' day in faſting and prayer ; watched all 
night near Becket's tomb; made a grant of fifty 
pounds a year to the convent, for a conſtant ſupply 
of tapers to burn at his ſhrine; and having re- 
ceived abſolution, repaired to London, where he 
was next day agreeably ſurpriſed with the news of 
an important victory obtained by his forces in the 
North. | 
William, king of Scotland, had beſieged Prud- 
haw caſtle, until the Engliſh army under Ralph de 
Glanville, with a great number of other noblemen 
and Yorkſhire barons, advancing to its relief, he 


thought proper to relinquiſh the enterprize, and re- 


treat to Alnwick. There deeming himſelf ſecure 
from any attack, he detached the earl of Fife, An- 


gus, and Richard de Moreville, conſtable of Scot- 


land, to ravage the adjoining counties, while he 
himſelf retained ſcarce any troops but thoſe of his 
houſhold, for the defence of his own perſon. Ralph 
de Glanville being informed of this circumſtance, 
propoſed'to ſome of the principal barons, that they 
ſhould ſurpriſe William with four hundred hore ; 
and the atchievement was undertaken by Robert 
d' Eſtoutville, Bernard de Baliol, William de Veſci, 
and Geoffry of Lincoln, who ſet out on this expe- 
dition with great ſecreſy. They refreſhed them- 
ſelves at Newcaſtle, where they reſumed their march 


at the dawn of day, and being concealed by a 


thick fog, arrived in the neighbourhood of Aln- 


them for a detachment of his owa army. He was 


wick, where they found William in an open plain, 
attended by an hundred horſe, and ſo ſecure from 
any apprehenſion of an enemy, that he miſtook 


nn: 
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immediately undeceived by their banner, which he 
no ſooner diflinguiſhed, than he charged them with 
great intrepidity ; but, being overpowered by num- 
bers, he was unhorſed and taken, while Roger de 
Mowbray his ally deſerted him in his diſtreſs, and 
fled directly to Scotland. The victors returned that 
ſame evening with their prize to Newcaſtle, from 
whence he was conveyed to the caſtle of Richmond, 
as a place of greater ſecurity, until the king's plea- 
ſure ſhould be known. 

This exploit was of infinite conſequence to the 
re-eſtabliſhment of Henry's affairs. The biſhop of 
Durham had received a reinforcement of Flemings, 
and intended to declare his revolt immediately, 
when hearing of William's diſaſter, he ſent them 
back to their own country, and remained quiet: 
David earl of Huntingdon reaſſembled the ſcattered 
detachmeat of his brother's army, and reconducted 
them to Scotland, which was inftantly involved in 
civil war and confuſion, by a conteſt about the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Galloway; ſo that the Engliſh rebels 
having no promiſe of further aſſiſtance from that 
country, ſaw no ſafety but in ſubmiſſion. The en- 
terprize at Alnwick was celebrated with public 
rejoicings all over the kingdom; and Henry, in 
order to improve the advantage before his enemies 
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occaſioned among them by this unlucky event, 
marched immediately to the caſtle of Huntingdon, 
which ſurrendered art diſcretion : then he advanced 
againſt Hugh Bigot, who ſubmitted to the king's 
mercy, delivered his caſtles, paid a thouſand marks, 
gave hoſtages, and took the oath of allegiance anew. 
| The king, having put garriſons in the forts, repaired 
to Northampton, where the biſhop of Durham made 


his ſubmiſſion, and reſigned his fortreſſes of Nor- 
ham, Durham, and Northallerton. Roger de Mow- 


bray, and the earl of Ferrers, threw themſelves at 
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the caſtles of Thirſke, Tutbury, and Dutheld, 
Hither alſo came Anchetol de Malory and William 
de Dive, conſtables of the earl 05 Leiceſter, to treat 
about their lord's liberty, and the ſurrender of his 
ſtrong holds which they poſſeſſed : but the king 
giving them to underſtand that the earl had no fa- 
vour to expect but from their abſolute ſubmiſſion, 
they ſurrendered his caſtles of Groby, Montſorel, 
and Leiceſter : the example of theſe noblemen was 
followed by the rebels of inferior rank, who gave up 
their caſtles, and implored mercy : ſo that in leſs 
than a month after the king's landing, the rebellion 
was entirely ſuppreſſed. 

While fortune wrought ſuch wonders in behalf 


of Henry, his ſon and the count of Flanders, with 


TI 
— 


their great armament, vere detained for ſome time 
by contrary winds; and, when they at laſt ventured 
to ſea, diſperſed in a ſtorm, which obliged them 
to put back to the port from whence they had taken 
their departure. There they received notice of 
William's captivity, and the old king's rapid ſuc- 
ceſs, by which their meaſures being broken, they 
laid afide all thoughts of their enterprize on Eng- 
land, and began their march to join the king of 
France, who had entered Normandy with a vaſt 
army, and inveſted Rouen, the capital of the dut- 
chy. The city being very extenſive, he found it 
impracticable, even after his junction with young 
Henry and the count of Flanders, to block ic up 
entirely; and though he carried on his approaches 
with great vigour, the inhabitants defended them- 
ſelves with ſuch bravery and reſolution, that de- 
ſpairing of reducing it by ope force, he had recourſe 
to a ſtratagem, which was not much for the ho- 
nour of his reputation. In the eve of St. Laurence's 
feſtival, he proclaimed a ceſſation of hoſtilities for 
the next day; and the citizens, glad of ſuch a receſs 

| from 
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from the incredible fatigues they had undergone, 
obſerved it with great ſecurity, in full confidence 
of the French king's ſincerity and devotion. While 
the citizens gave themſelves up to feaſting, mirth, 
and jollity, and their cavaliers croſſed the bridge 
to the ſouth ſide of the river, where they diverted 
themſelves in tilts and tournaments, in ſight of the 
enemy ; a few prieſts, who did not chuſe to mix in 
the entertainments of the day, aſcended an high 
tower, in order to indulge their curioſity with a 
proſpect of the French camp. They were at firſt 
ſurpriſed at the unuſual ſilence that prevailed over 
all their quarters; but, in a little time perceiving 
detachments moving from different places to a. ge- 
neral rendezvous, they began to ſuſpect ſome trea- 
chery, and were ſoon confirmed in that conjecture, 
by diſcovering among them a number of ladders, 
and other implements for an aſſault, They imme- 
diately rang the alarm-bell, which happened to be 
in the very place from whence they made theſe ob- 
ſervations. The citizens ſnatching up their arms, 
ran directly to the walls; and the horſemen, exer - 
ciſing on the other ſide of the river, repaired to 
their poſts, with all imaginable expedition, though 
they were almoſt too late; for the enemy hearing 
the bell had haſtened their attack, applied their 
ladders; and ſome of the ſoldiers had actually 
mounted the walls before the defendants could take 
their ſtations. Theſe laſt, however, ſoon cleared 
the ramparts, by tumbling thoſe who had entered 
headlong over the walls, and repulſed the aſſailants 
with great ſlaughter. 

This treacherous ſcheme was, in all probability, 
concerted to anticipate the diligence of Henry, who, 
being apprized of the danger that threatened his 
favourite capital, had immediately aſſembled his 
troops, and landed already at Barfleur with his Bra- 
bantins, reinforced by a thouſand Welſh auxiliaries. 
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A. c. 1136. He carried over with him the king of Scotland, 


the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter, and ſome other 
conſiderable captives, and ſecuring them at Caen 
and Falaiſe, advanced to Rouen, which he entered 
in triumph on the Sunday that ſucceeded the perfi- 
dious attempt of the French. He forthwith or- 
dered the gates -to be thrown open, and the in- 
trenchments between the city and the enemy's camp 
to be filled up, ſo as to form a road of ſufficient 
breadth to admit a front of two hundred men, that 
he might have room enough to attack the beſiegers. 
He made ſome ſucceſsful ſallies: his Welſh troops 
intercepted a great convoy of proviſions deſigned 
for the French camp : and Lewis was overwhelmed 
with conſternation; for he found himſelf in the 
midſt of an enemy's country, deſtitute of ſupplies, 
ſurrounded with woods and mountains, and ex- 
poſed to the vigilance of an active monarch, at the 
head of veteran troops accuſtomed to victory. In 
this diſtreſs, he had recourſe to artifice and nego- 
ciation, He ſent the archbiſhop of Sens and the 
count of Blois with overtures of peace; and though 
Henry had been duped on a former occaſion, by 
the inſincere inſinuations of theſe very ambaſſadors, 
he was ſo averſe to war, and unwilling to act againſt 
Lewis, whom he conſidered as his lord and ſupe- 
rior, that he agreed to their propoſal of a confe- 


rence to be held at Maulauny, and a truce in the 


mean time, which they confirmed by oath in the 
name of their ſovereign. On the faith of this 
agreement, Lewis retreated through the foreſt, un- 
moleſted, towards the place appointed; but, inſtead 
of waiting for the conference, decamped at midnight, 
and marched homewards with ſuch expedition, that 
next day, when his departure was known, it was 
with great difficulty that the Brabantins overtook the 
ſtragglers of his rear, who were cut in pieces. In 
a few days, however, the two ambaſſadors returned 


to Rouen; and, after having made an apology for 


their 


Ern n a 


their king's retreat, propoſed another conference at 4. C. 1170 

Giſors, where a truce was concluded, after they 

had agreed upon a final meeting at a place near 

Amboiſe, in order to adjuſt the articles of a ſolid 

peace, which could not now be eſtabliſhed on ac- 

count of the abſence of prince Richard, who was 

employed in attacking his father's caſtles in Guienne. 

One of the articles of this truce imported, that 

Henry ſhould be at liberty to reduce this rebellious 

ſon, who ſhould have no aſſiſtance from Lewis or 

his brother. Thus left to his own efforts, he was 

hunted by his father from place to place; and 

finding himſelf abandoned by the French king, he : 

repaired to Poitiers, where he humbled himſelf be- : 

fore his parent, who pardoned his unnatural con- 

duct, and received him with all the warmth of 

paternal affection. Thus reconciled, they went , p. 

together to the conference; and peace was CON- Hoveden. 

cluded on ſuch conditions as the king of England Bend. Abb, 

thought proper to preſcribe. 255 
Thus Henry, by his admirable prudence, un- — 8 

ſhaken fortitude, invincible courage, and amazing the rebel 

activity, triumphed at laſt over all his enemies, - * 

ter having defeated a conſpiracy, perhaps the moſt 

dangerous and perplexing that ever was formed 

againſt any prince of Chriſtendom: and no part of 

his conduct ſhone with ſo much ſplendour, as the 

magnanimity and moderation he manifeſted in his 

behaviour towards thoſe who had exerted all their 

endeavours for his deſtruction. Far from offering 

hecatombs of the vanquiſhed to juſtice or revenge, 

and deluging the land with the blood of his rebel- 

lious ſubjects, after the flames of civil war had 

been extinguiſhed, his generoſity and greatneſs of 

ſoul diſdained ſuch cruel victims; his compaſſion 

operated in behalf of the diſtreſſed offenders; he 

did not lay aſide the father to exert the judge, but 
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A. g. 1194. in his judgment remembred mercy. There was 


not one ſcaffold moiſtened with the blood of a 
nobleman ;z there was not one gibbet occupied by a 
rebel of plebian rank. He releaſed above nine 
hundred knights without ranſom ; he beſtowed a 
new grant of a yearly penſion upon the count of 
Flanders, who gave up the conventions he had 
made with young Henry; and he readmitted his 
own undutiful children into his favour, as if they had 
never tranſgrefſed. When the princes of Galloway 
ſhook of the Scottiſh yoke, and aſſerted their inde- 


pendency, he had from the dictates of ſound policy, 


ported them in their revolt; and Roger de 
Hoveden the hiſtorian, who was one of his chap- 
lains, had been ſent to treat with Gilbert, and the 
other chieftains of the country, who offered an an- 
nual tribute of money, cows and hogs, for his 
protection and aſſiſtance, in reſcuing them from 
the dominion of the Scots; but, when Henry heard 
how barbarouſly that prince had put his own bro- 
ther Uchtred to death, he broke off all connexion 


with ſuch inhuman people, and compromiſed his 


William, 
kingof Scot- 
land, does 
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Henry for 
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difference with William king of Scotland. 

That prince did homage to him for Scotland, 
and all his other territories; undertaking that all 
his nobility and clergy ſnould ſwear fealty to the 
king of England; that the church of Scotland 
ſhould be ſubject to that of England; that Engliſh 
felons, flying to Scotland, ſhould be delivered up 
to the king's officers of juſtice; and that the caſtles 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling, ſhould be ceded to Henry, as a ſecurity 
for the performance of articles. David earl of 
Huntingdon, who likewiſe took the oath of allegi- 
ance, was given as an hoſtage, together with four 
earls and ſixteen barons, to be detained until the 
caſtles ſhould he ſurrendered ; and all the Scottiſh 

prelates 
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prelates and nobility engaged to ſtand by Henry, 
even againſt their own king, ſhould he, contrary 
to his oath, infringe this convention. 


Theſe treaties being concluded and ratified, ® 


Henry had an interview with the king of France 
at Giſors, where all matters in diſpute between the 
two crowns were ſettled to their mutual ſatisfac- 
tion. The fortreſſes erected during the war were 
now demoliſhed, and the caſtles of Anjou and 
Poitou ſecured with ſtrong garriſons ; but the 
king ſtill found his eldeſt ſon ſullen, and averſe to 
a hearty reconciliation. He ſeemed to doubt his 
father's ſincerity ; and refuſed to obey when he was 
ſummoned to court : perhaps his father-in-law en- 
couraged and infuſed theſe ſuſpicions. Conſcious 
of his own ingratitude and miſconduct, he could 
not believe himſelf heartily forgiven, and gave out 
that there was an intention to confine him to cloſe 
priſon. He would not releaſe the priſoners he had 
taken without ranſom ; and plainly demonſtrated, 
both by his words and actions, that he wanted 
nothing but power to renew the rebellion. Henry 
was ſhocked at his unnatural diſpoſition, and ſent 
ſeveral meſſages to convince him of his paternal 
tenderneſs. At length he ſeemed to be ſatisfied, 
and coming to Bures, fell upon his knees, implor- 
ing the king's forgiveneſs. He was joyfully re- 
ceived ; took the oath of allegiance, at his own 
earneſt requeſt; was allowed to make a ſhort viſit 
to the court of France; and, at his return, accom- 
panied his father to England. 

At Weſtminſter they found Richard archbiſhop 
of Canterbury preſiding in a ſynod, which enacted 
ſeveral canons for facilitating and enforcing the pay - 
mentof tythes, reforming the morals and habitof the 
clergy, and regulating preſentations, rites, and cere- 
monies, In this aſſembly, the king's letter, notifying 
his reconciliation with young Henry, was read in pre- 

lence 
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4. c. 1175. ſence of that prince, who took the oaths of homage 


and allegiance, and publicly renounced all aſſiſtance 
from the king of France and his brothers, the pre- 
lates and monks of England, Normandy and Gui- 
enne, provided he ſhould ever deviate for the future 
from his filial obedience. Upon this occaſion, the 
diſpute was renewed between the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, touching the privileges of the 
two fees. Richard had obtained the primacy of 
all England, and a legatine power within his own 
province. Roger of York, was veſted with the ſame 
authority over Scotland, and pretended to the right 
of carrying his croſs erect within the juriſdiction of 
Canterbury. They envied and took all occaſions 
of mortifying each other. Richard excommuni- 
cated the clergy of a chapel belonging to the pro- 
vince of York, for contempt of his orders. tle 
ſuſpended the dean of Waltham; and appointed 
'an abbeſs at Wincheſter, in ſpite of the nuns, who 
had the right of election. The archbiſhop of 
York appealed to the pope, from ſome of his cen- 
ſures and claims. Cardinal Hugozun was ſent 
over to terminate theſe diſputes. Richard was fain 
to retract his cenſures, and reſign his pretenſions. 
Godfry, biſhop of St. Aſaph, relinquiſhed his ſee, 
phr. Abb. becauſe it was not worth keeping. That of Nor- 
* wich, and twelve abbeys, being now alſo vacant, 
the king iſſued writs, requiring the chapters and 
convents to fend deputations to Oxford at a certain 
day, to fill up thoſe vacancies; and in the mean 

time he viſited the marches of Wales. | 
maler vi. At Glouceſter he ſummoned a general council 
rious regu- Of the nobility; hither came Reſe ap Griffith, 
lt. prince of South Wales, and ſeveral lords of that 
county, to do homage to the king; and they en- 
gaged with the Engliſh barons of the marches, in 
a mutual oath, to aſſiſt each other in caſe they 
ſhould be attacked by the Welſh, who did not 


own 
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own his royal authority. From hence Henry re- . 17s. 
paired to Wodeſtoke, where he held his court: 
the delegates of Norwich choſe John de Oxford for 
their biſnop; the vacant abbeys were ſupplied, and 
the election of Geoffry, the king's natural ſon, to 
the ſee of Lincoln, was confirmed. The king at 
this juncture ſeems to have ſuſpected a conſpiracy 
againſt his life; for he publiſhed a proclamation, 
forbidding all perſons to enter his court without 
permiſſion ; and thoſe who belonged to it, or came 
upon leave or ſummons, to remain after ſun- ſet, 1 
or approach it before ſun- riſe. Another ordinance i 
was publiſhed at the ſame time, to prevent people | 
from carrying bows, arrows, or pointed daggers, 

on the Engliſh ſide of the Severn, Four knights, 

with their accomplices, were tried, convicted, 

and hanged, for the murder of one Gilbert, a 


/ 


foreſter. | 1 

Henry proceeding to Nottingham, puniſhed all The king i i 
tranſgreſſors of the game laws, which he reſtored hi, nctility, 189 
to their full vigour ; demoliſhed the caſtles belong- prelates, ill 


ing to the noblemen who had been concerned in the Beides, 
late rebellion, and advanced to York, in conſe- fvear alle- 
quence of an appointment with William king of Henry at 
Scotland, who had been ſet at liberty in the be. Yo | 
ginning of the year. That prince now returned T | 
trom his own country, attended by all the prelates, | 
nobility, knights, and freeholders of his kingdom, 

who, with their ſovereign, did homage, and ſwore 

fealty to the king of England and his ſucceſſors 

for ever. The treaty being executed in the cathe- 

dral of York, Henry reſtored the caſtles of Stirling, 
Edinburgh, and Jedburgh ; but Berwick and Rox- 

burgh lying convenient for the defence of the Eng- 
liſh dominions, were yielded to the crown of Eng- Jet 
land. In return for this ceſſion, he permitted Hoveden, ft: o 
William, to invade and reduce Gilbert _—_ - 14 
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A. c. 1175, Galloway, whom he accordingly ſubdued, to the 


great advantage of the Scottiſh nation. 


ne affairs The peace with Scotland being firmly eſtabliſhed, 
ef Ireland. Henry returned to Windſor, where he convoked a 


council to deliberate upon the affairs of Ireland, 
which were re-involved in contuſion. Richard 
Strongbow, Robert Fitzſtephens and ſome others 
of the firſt adventurers, had been called over to 
aſſiſt the king, and done ſignal ſervice both in Eng- 
land and Normady. In their abſence, the Iriſh, 
provoked. by the depredations of the ſoldiers left 
under the command of Harvey de Montmorency, 
and encouraged by the weakneſs and diminiſhed 
number of their oppreſſors, revolted in many places; 
ſo that the whole country v 45 thrown in confuſion. 
Henry having triumphed over his enemies, ſent 
Richard back to Ireland, wn the title of guardian, 
and: a grant of Wexford: and Wicklow, as a re- 
compence for his ſervices. Raymond le Groſs was 
at his own deſire joined with him in the commiſſion 
and this colleague had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of 
his poſt, than he made ay, incurſion into the coun- 
try of O Phelan, from whence he carried off a great 
booty. This was conveyed by ſea to Waterford 
in a fleet of ſhips, which, in their voyage, obtained 
a complete victory over an armament equipped by 
the Eaſterlings of Cork. He himſelf marched by 
land with the reſt of the plunder, amounting to 
four thouſand head of cattle, and defeated Dermot 
Maccarty, prince of Deſmond, in an engagement 
near Liſmore. After theſe ſucceſſes, he was, by 
the death of his father William Fitzgerald, obliged 
to croſs the ſea into Wales: and, at his departure, 
the command reverted to Hervey de Montmorency, 
This officer prevailed upon Strongbow to undertake 
an expedition into the country of Limerick ; but 
a reinforcement of four hundred Eaſterlings, re- 
cruited at Dublin for that ſervice, were, in their 

march 
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march to join him, ſurpriſed and cut in pieces by &. C. 1175. 
Donald O Bryan, prince of Thomond ; ſe that the 
earl was forced to retire in all haſte to Waterford, 
where he was in a manner beſieged. | 

The Iriſh, elevated with this advantage, ran to The gallan- 


arms in all quarters : Roderic king of Connaught, 
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try and ſuc- 
ceſs of Ray- 


paſſing the Shannon at the head of a numerous mond le 


army, ravaged the country of Meath; while the 


Groſs, who 
excites the 


Engliſh, abandoning the ſmall garriſons of Trim jeztouy of 


and Dulcke, retired to Dublin, without daring to 
face the natives in the field. Richard, alarmed at theſe 
roceedings, wrote a letter to Raymond, to whom. 

he promiſed his ſiſter in marriage, if he would'return 
immediately with all the ſuccours he could raile. 
The propoſal was embraced, and Raymond em- 
barking with thirty knights, one hundred horſe, 
and thrice the number of Welſh archers, arrived 
at Waterford, from whence he accompanied the 
earl to Wexford, where his marriage with the fair 
Baſilea was conſummated : then he marched into 
Meath, compelled Roderic to retire, and repaired 
the caſtles which had been diſmantled. The king 
of Connaught, dreading a viſit from this enter- 
priſing commander in his own territories, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Tuam, and two other clergymen, as 
ambaſſadors to the Engliſh monarch, to ſue for 
peace and renew his ſubmiſſion. To theſe Henry 
granted an audience at Windſor, where a treaty 
was effected, on condition that Roderic ſhould own 
the king of England as his liege and' ſovereign, 
and pay every tenth hide of the cattle within his 
dominions , and that all his Iriſh ſubje&s, holding 
under Roderic, ſhould, on payment of the ſame 
tribute, be confirmed in their poſſeſſions. Roderic 
was, by virtue of this ſubmiſſion, ſecured from 
the attacks of Raymond, who marched againſt Do- 
nald prince of Thomond, paſſed the Shannon in 
the face of the enemy, and reduced Limeric by 
| aſſault 


Hibern. 
Expugn. 


BeneJ. Ab, 
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A. C. 1175. aſſault. The fame of his exploits excited the en 


of Montmorency, who inſinuated to the king, that 
Raymond harboured a deſign of conquering the 
kingdom for himſelf; and Henry, who was never 
deaf to ſuggeſtions of this nature, ſent over four 
commiſſioners, two of whom were ordered to re- 
turn immediately with Raymond, and the others 
directed to remain in Ireland, and watch the con- 
duct of Strongbow. Theſe commiſſioners having 
arrived in Ireland, and ſignified their orders, Ray- 
mond began to prepare for his departure, and was 
juſt ready to embark, when Richard received ad- 
vice that Donald prince of Thomond had inveſted 
Limeric; and that the garriſon, being very ill pro- 
vided. ſtood in need of immediate relief. Richard 
would have begun his march without loſs of time; 
but the troops refuſed to ſerve under any other com- 
mander but Raymond, who, with the leave of the 
commiſſioners, undertook the expedition. In his 
route he was joined by a body of. Iriſh, under 
Murchard and Donald, kings of Kilkenny and 
Oſſory, while the prince of Thomond, being ap- 
priſed of his motions, raiſed the ſiege, and advanced 
to meet him at a narrow paſs, which he fortified 
with trees and trenches. Raymond forced his way 
through theſe difficulties at the firſt onſet, routed 
the enemy, and entered Limeric in triumph. The 
princes. of Connaught and Thomond ſubmitted to 
the victor, ſwore allegiance to king Henry, and 
cave hoſtages for their fidelity. Then Raymond 
marched to the aſſiſtance of Dermot Maccarty, 
prince of Deſmond, who was in danger of being 
depoſed by his own ſon Cormac O Lechan : the 


Engliſh general advancing towards Cork, expelled 


the unnatural rebel, re-eſtabliſhed the * in his 
dominions, and returned to Limeric laden with 


Hibern, Ex- riches and glory. 


pugn. 


Richard 


RE ( 0, - 


Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, had been 4. C. 1175. 
dangerouſly ill for ſome time ; and now dying at _ 7 
Dublin without male iſſue, his daughter Iſabel be- $:rongbow, 
came heireſs of all his poſſeſſions in Leinſter. His n F 
ſiſter Baſilea carefully concealed his death, until 
ſhe could ſend advice of it to her huſband Raymond, 
who finding it abſolutely neceſſary to repair to Dub- 
lin, to aſſume the reins of government, and draw 
thither the greateſt part of the forces, in caſe an 
inſurrection ſhould enſue, had no other chance for 
preſerving Limeric but that of leaving it in the 
hands of Donald prince of Thomond, as a vaſſal 
of the Engliſh crown, from whom however he ex- 
acted hoſtages, and a new oath to defend the place, 
and reſtore it to the king upon demand. Inftead 
of regarding this obligation, however, Raymond 
had ſcarce paſſed over the bridge, when the other 
part of it was broken down, and the city fired in 
four different places. The commiſſioners, in con- | 1 
ſequence of Richard's death, returned to England, 1 
to make the king acquainted with the alteration of | | | 
affairs. Henry appointed William Fitzaldhelm and 1 
John de Courcy procurators, or juſtices of Ireland, 
and they were accompanied by Robert Fitzſtephens 
and Miles Cogan. Fitzaldhelm being the firſt in 
commiſſion and ſeneſchal, Raymond, at his arrival 
in Wexford, ſurrendered to him the government, 
cities, forts, and garriſons of Leinſter, together 
with the hoſtages of all Ireland. A. en 

During theſe tranſactions, Henry's attention was Regulations 
chiefly employed in regulating the civil policy of me peice 
England. He ſummoned a great council at Nor- ; 
thampton, where the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
with regard to laymen and criminal matters, were 
amended and confirmed, and ſome ot the old 
Saxon laws revived. Further meaſures were taken 
to prevent murder, robbery, clipping and coining, 
and to puniſh incendiaries, and harbourers of con- 

. N victed 
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victed criminals: it was decreed that they ſhould 
loſe the right hand as well as the foot ; and that 


ruſtics ſhould not eſcape, though acquitted by the 


water ordeal, but be baniſhed the kingdom, not- 
withſtanding this trial, provided they were reputed 
guilty in the opinion of the neighbourhood. That 
Juſtice might be duly adminiſtred, the realm was 
divided into fix circuits, and to each of theſe three 
Juſtices were aſſigned, that they might make a yearly 
progreſs, and determine pleas of the crown and civil 
cauſes. They were upon this occaſion enjoined to 
enquire into all diſſeiſins, ſince the king's laſt return 
ro England; to adminiſter the oath of fealty to all 


noblemen, knights, freeholders, and huſbandmen 


Bened. Ab, 
Hoveden. 
Glanville. 


The Scot- 
tiſh biſhops 
refuſe to 
own ſubjec- 
tion to the 
church of 
England. 


Diſputes be- 
tween the 
archbiſhops 
of Canter- 
bury and 
Verk. 


to proſecute to an outlawry all perſons who had fled 
out of the kingdom, unleſs they ſhould return within 
an appointed term to ſtand trial in the king's court; 
to baniſh recuſants, and to ſuperintend the entire 
demolition of the caſtles which had been diſmantled, 

To this council of Northampton the king of Scot- 
land was ſummoned, with ſeveral abbots of that king- 
dom, to acknowledge their ſubjection to the Engliſh 
church; but this they refuſed to profeſs, and aſſerted 
their own independence. Roger archbiſhop of York 
produced inſtances of ſuch ſubjection to his ſee, paid 


of old by the biſhops of Withorne and Glaſgow, 


and bulls of divers popes, eſtabliſhing and con- 
firming the primacy of York over all the ſees of 
Scotland; but he was warmly oppoſed by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who inſiſted upon their being 
ſubject to his church, though he could advance 
no plauſible argument to ſtrengthen his claim ; and 
Henry put an end to the diſpute, by allowing the 
Scottiſh prelates to return to their own country, 
without having acknowledged the primacy of either. 
Another quarrel was revived between the two me- 
tropolitans, in their conteſt for precedency, which 
Richard claimed as the undoubted right of his 

church, 
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church, by an ancient and invariable cuſtom; 4. . 
while Roger pretended to it from the priority of 
his conſecration, ——_— to a conſtitution of 
Gregory the Great. At a ſynod held in the chapel 
of St. Catherine in Weſtminſter, by Huguezun, 
the pope's legate, Roger, entering the place before 
his rival, took poſſeſſion of the ſeat on the cardi- 
nal's right hand; but Richard coming, refuſed to 1 
ſit on the left hand. The moſt virulent altercation | 
enſued, though the king was preſent z and the {i 
ſuffragans of Canterbury proceeding to immediate | iff 
action, Roger was pulled from his place, thrown ' ii 
down, trampled under foot, and treated with other 
indignities. Huguezun was ſcandalized at this 
violence and indecency, in conſequence of which 
the ſynod immediately broke up; and, ſuppoſing 
the outrage to have been pre-concerted by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and his dependants, ſum- 
moned him to anſwer for it before the pope, to 
whom Roger alſo appealed. But Richard with a 
ſum of money appeaſed the legate; and the king 
called another council at Wincheſter to compromiſe 
the difference between the two prelates, who agreed 
to refer the diſpute to the arbitration of the arch- 1 
biſnop of Rouen and ſome other foreign prelates, 1 
and to wait five years for their deciſion. Bened. Abba 1 

Henry's eccleſiaſtical troubles were no ſooner Young 11 
pacified, than his domeſtic diſguſts revived. His uad _ | 
eldeſt ſon ſtill retained his jealouſy and averſion to 9iſpofition, 1 
his father's government; and this was fomented 1 
by the paraſites, who had inſinuated themſelves : 
into his confidence. He could not reſide with any 
pleaſure in England ; and therefore, on pretence 
of devotion, deſired to make a pilgrimage to James : iſ 
of Compoſtella : the old king endeavoured to di- * 8 
vert him from his purpoſe ; but, finding him in- | 
flexible, granted the permiſſion he deſired, and he 
was already at Portſmouth waiting for a fair wind, 

2 when 
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A. C. 1156. when his brother Richard arrived from the conti- 
nent, to ſollicit ſuccours for maintaining war with 
the barons of Guienne, who refuſed to part with 
their caſtles, according to Henry's orders. The 
king immediately ſent for his eldeſt ſon to Win- 
cheſter, where he perſuaded him to poſtpone his 
ilgrimage, and aſſiſt his brother in the reduction 
bf Guienne, towards which he ſupplied Richard 
with a large ſum of money. The two princes ſet 
fail together ; but no ſoorier arrived at Barfleur, 
than Henry and his queen repaired to the court of 
France, leaving the burthen of the war upon 
Richard's ſhoulders. This young prince levying 
a ſtrong body of forces in Guienne, defeated the 
Brabantins in a pitched battle, between S. Megrin 
and Bouteville ; then advancing into the Limouſin, 
- reduced the caſtle of Aix, and the city of Limoges, 
and returned to Poitiers, to hold a council with 
his brother Henry about the further operations of 
the campaign. | | 
Richard's The two brothers undertook the ſiege of Cha- 
a teauneuf ; but Henry, after having ſtayed about a 
fortnight in the camp, returned to Poitiers, and 
took into his family and ſervice a number of French 
and Norman knights, who had been the profeſſed 
enemies of his father. Theſe neceſſarily inſtigated 
him to renounce his duty and allegiance by another 
revolt; and one Adam de Cherchedun, his chan- 
cellor, wrote an account of their conduct, to be 
forwarded to the king ; but his letters being in- 
i tercepted, young Henry would have put him to 
death, had not he claimed the privilege of an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, which was aſſerted by the biſhop of Poi- 
f tiers. This, however, could not ſcreen him from 
N the moſt painful and ignominious puniſhment. 
{ He was ordered to be ſtripped ſtark naked, with 
his hands tied behind him, and ſcourged through 


| ; the ſtreets of Poitiers : he underwent the ſame 
| | 4 ſhamelul 
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ſhameful diſcipline in all the towns through which 4. ©: 1776. 

he paſſed in his way to Argenton, where he was. 

kept in cloſe priſon, until the king, hearing of 

his misfortune, ſent four knights of his houſhold 

to bring him ſafe into England. Mean while 

Richard proſecuted the war with vigour; and, 

after having taken divers fortreſſes, inveſted An- 

gouleſme, which was defended by the count in 

perſon, and his ſon, the viſcounts of Limoges, 

Ventadour, and Chabannois. The ſiege was car- 

ried on with ſuch vigour, that in fix days they 

were fain to capitulate, and ſurrender at diſcretion; | 

and Richard ſent them over to his father, who re- : " 

mitted them to his cuſtody, until he himſelf ſhould 

croſs the ſea into Normandy, *-BY 
While Richard gathered laurels in the war of The king 

Guienne, the old king thought he could not em- Nagy cine; 

ploy himſelf better than in taking precautions for eccclchaitics, 

the defence of his government againſt the machi- 1 
nations of his eldeſt ſon, with which he was well 1 
acquainted. He took into his own poſſeſſion all ; Wl 
the caſtles belonging to his barons, and committed | 
them to the care of his own warders. He gave g. 
his daughter Eleanor in marriage to Alphonſo king "| 
of Caſtile; and beſtowed the other, whoſe name 1 
was Jane, upon William king of Sicily, to whom 1 
cardinal Huguezun had made a very advantageous 
report of her beauty and merit. This legate came 
over into England to abſolve Henry of the vow 
he had taken to go or a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; and he was ordered by the pope to exerciſe 
his legatine power in a viſitation of the churches in 
England, and by inſiſting upon the execution of T | 

the ſtipulations made at Henry's abſolution, after * M 
the murder of Becket. The king had conſented 1 
that no clergyman ſhould be called to anſwer be- a8 
fore a lay judge, for any crime or tranſgreſſion, 
except thoſe of the foreſt laws, and in caſe of lay 
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ramount. He had promiſed that no prelacy ſhould 
be kept vacant longer than one year; and exempted 
the clergy from the hardſhip of deciding their right 
by duel ; a privilege which he had already granted 
to the laity by the inſtitution of the grand aſſize. 
Hitherto the murderers of clergymen were only 
puniſhed with excommunication; but now the king 
enacted a law, ordaining that the murderers of ec- 
cleſiaſtics ſhould be tried in his court, before the 
juſticiary of the realm, in preſence of the biſhop 
of the dioceſe or his official; and, beſides the uſual 
puniſhment incurred by thoſe convicted of mur- 
dering laymen, forfeit, for themſelves and their 
heirs, all their real eftates and lands of inheritance. 
In return for theſe conceſſions in behalf the clergy, 
the pope gave up the pretended exemption, inſiſted 
upon by Becket when he refuſed to plead in the 
king's court; and in a bull, dated at Fraſcati, ex- 
preſly declared, that all cauſes about eſtates and 
poſſeſſions belonged to the cognizance of the royal 


_ tribunal. 


Arrival of 
cardinal 


Viyian, 


Huguezun having finiſhed his viſitation in Eng- 
land, ſet fail for Normandy on the ſame errand 
and in leſs than a month after his departure, car- 
dinal Vivian arrived at Dover, with the character 
of legate in Scotland, Ireland, and the neighbour- 
ing iſlands : he was fent over at the requeſt of the 
Scottiſh biſhops, who, in order to avoid all ſub- 
jection to the church of England, had put them- 
ſelves under the pope's protection, Henry, having 
received an intimation of the deſign, ſent the biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Ely to ſtop the legate at North- 
ampton, to demand how he preſumed to enter the 
kingdom without a licence; and hinder his pro- 
ceeding until he ſhould promiſe, upon oath, to 
take no ſtep to the prejudice of the Engliſh church, 


Vivian, terrified at this peremptory meſlage, ww 
Re l 
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the oath accordingly ; and being furniſhed by 4 C. 1176. 

Henry with a paſs, and letters of recommendation 2 

to the biſhops and abbeys in his way, he continued 

his journey towards Scotland. He met the kin 

of that country on his way to Henry's court, wit 

Gilbert lord of Galloway, whom he had reduced, 

and now brought along with him, to do homage 

and ſwear fealty to the king of England. He at 

the ſame time paid a thouſand marks of ſilver, 

either by way of preſent, or fine for the death of 

his brother, delivered his ſon Duncan as an hoſtage 

for his ſuture behaviour, and was received into the 

protection of Henry, who re-eſtabliſhed him in 

the poſſeſſion of all his territories. Bened, Abb, 
After this tranſaction, the king made a progreſs 4. C. 1177. 

through the North, and returning to Northampton, > 

held a great council to ſettle the affairs of the the earl of 

kingdom before he ſhould depart to Normandy. 

W. de Cahaines, vaſſal to the earl of Leiceſter, 

who was ſtill in diſgrace, pretending to hold his 

barony of the king, whoſe favour he hoped to ac- 

quire by this pretence, the earl was brought to an- 

{wer the allegations, and behaved with ſuch modeſty 

and ſubmiſſion, that Henry reſtored to him all the 

lands he had formerly poſſeſſed : at the ſame time, 

he indulged Hugh earl of Cheſter with his whole 

eltate, except the caſtle ; and beſtowed upon Wil- 

liam de Albiny the earldom of Arundel or Suſſex, 

With the pope's conſent, he converted the college 

of ſecular clergy at Waltham croſs into an abbey 

of canons regular, and depoſed the abbeſs of Am- : 

breſbury for her incontinence. He ſupplied Philip ch. Gervas, 

count of Flanders with five hundred marks to- | 

wards the expences of his expedition to the Holy 

Land, and ſent twice the ſum for the ſame ſervice, 

by William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex, who, 

with other Engliſh noblemen and knights, em- 

barked in the ſame enterprize. 
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The next meaſure of importance purſued b 


choſen um- Henry, was an inquiſition into divided fiefs, their 


pire in a 
diſpute be- 
tween the 
kings of 


tenures in capite and ſervices; which was made by 


all the ſheriffs and bailiffs of the kingdom, and 


oe ge the report delivered into the exchequer. He then 


N avarre. 


Bened. Ab. 


Br -mpton, 
Appoints 
his ſon 
John, lord 
of Ireland. 


ued orders to all the earls, barons, and knights 
of the realm who held of him in capite, to meet 
him at London, with their horſes and arms, in 
order to be tranſported into Normandy, where 


they ſhould ſerve a whole year at their own ex- 


pence. In all probability, he foreſaw a rupture 
with France; but, this not happening ſo ſoon as 
he expected, the rendezvous was poſtponed. In 
the interim Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, and his 
uncle Sanchez king of Navarre, appealed to Hen- 
ry's arbitration in a diſpute about ſome territories 


which the uncle had uſurped during his nephew's 
minority. They agreed to refer the difference to 


the deciſion of the Engliſh monarch, and obliged 
themſelves to abide by his award : ſeveral biſhops 
and noblemen came over from both parties to 
maintain their pretenſions, with learned advocates 
to plead their cauſe, and two famous champions 
for ſingle combat, in caſe he ſhould adjudge the 
conteſt to be decided in that manner. The king 
ang all his prelates, earls, and barons at 
London, to examine the merits of this extraor- 
dinary appeal; and the facts being fairly ſtated on 
both ſides, he awarded to each party the territories 
which the other had uſurped; and the determina- 
tion being approved by both kings, he diſmiſſed 
the ambaſſadors with magnificent preſents. - 

Since the ſuppreſſion of the great rebellion, 
Henry ſeems to have taken no ſtep without the 
concurrence of the great council of the nation, 
which he aſſembled almoſt every month. In one 
of theſe aſſemblies at Oxford, he exacted another 
path of allegiance from Reſe ap Griffith and David 


ap 


2 
8 > 
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ap Owen, princes of South and North Wales, and 4. C. 1177. 
the principal nobility of thoſe countries, and be- 

ſtowed his natural ſiſter Emma in marriage upon 

David, with the territory of Elleſmere: at the 

ſame time he created his youngeſt ſon John lord of 

Ireland, and diſtributed among his noblemen the 

lands of the Iriſh who had lately revolted in con- 

ſequence of the depredations they ſuffered from 

the Engliſh, Meath was given to Hugh de Lacy, Bened. Ab. 
the kingdom of Corke divided between Miles 

Cogan and Robert Fitzſtephens, and Limerick 

was beſtowed upon Philip de Braouſe: he retained, 
however, in his own hands, the cities of Dublin, 

Corke, Waterford, and Wexford, the governments 

of which he conferred upon Robert Poer, William 
Fitzaldhelm, and others in whoſe fidelity he could 
confide; and he ordered Hugh Kevelcock earl of 
Cheſter to aſſiſt in ſubduing the country, where he 

might have an opportunity to juſtify, by his ſer- 

vices, the generoſity of the king who had pardoned 

him for his rebellion, and feſtored him to his 
honours and eſtates. | 

By this time the mutual jealouſy and diſguſt Hem fends 
ſubſiſting between the kings of England and France, pawn 
drew towards a rupture. Henry had ſmarted ſo «mand the 
ſeverely by matching his eldeſt ſon in the family of les 
Lewis, that he had no inclination to fulfil the con- 

tract of marriage between Richard and the French 

king's daughter Alice, which had been ſettled at 

the -pacification. He had a very good pretext for 
poſtponing this alliance, becauſe Lewis had not 
fulfilled his part of the agreement, in ceding the 

Vexin to young Henry, and the city of Bourges 

to Richard, The old king reſolved to avail him- Rened. Ab. 
ſelf of this handle; and delaying the rendezvous of 

his troops by a proclamation, ſent the archbiſhop of 

Rouen, with the biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, 

his ambaſſadors to the court of France, to demand 

| | the 
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A. C. 175. the execution of the articles; and that his daughter- 
' in-law Margaret, who had gone thither without 
his knowlege and conſent, ſhould be reconducted 
to Normandy, as her pregnancy was then far ad- 
vanced. To theſe demands no ſatisfactory anſwer 
was returned; and all the affairs of the kingdom 
being ſettled in an aſſembly at Wincheſter, at which 
William king of Scotland aſſiſted in obedience to 
a royal mandate, Henry repaired to Stoke, in the 
neighbourhood of Portſmouth, where his fleet lay 
ready for the embarkation of his forces. There he 
was detained by contrary winds, until a meſſenger 
arrived with advice from Richard Giffard, whom 
he employed as an agent in France, that cardinal 
Peter, ele& of Meaux, and- legate in that king- 
dom, had received orders to lay his dominions 
under an interdict, unleſs he would immediately 
conſent to the conſummation of the marriage be- 
tween Richard and Alice. He returned immedi- 
ately to Wincheſter, where he conſulted his prelates 
and friends upon this ſubject; and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, with his ſuffragans, appealed to 
the pope againſt this intended ſentence of the le- 
ate; while a meſſenger was diſpatched to the arch- 
Fiſhop of York, deſiring he would take the ſame 
ſep in his province, without delay. Thus ſecured 
againſt the bad effects of the papal cenſure, he em- 
barked at Portſmouth, with his ſon Geoffry, and 
landed next day in Normandy, from whence the 
young prince ſet out immediately for Bretagne, to 
uell ſome diſturbances in that province; while 
his father repaired to Rouen, where he was viſited 
by cardinal Peter. This prelate, having ſignified 

the orders of his holineſs, propoſed an interview be- 
tween Henry and the French king, who met ac- 
cordingly at Gue S. Renu, near Nonancourt, where 
the king of England offered to complete the mar- 
riage between Richard and Alice, provided Lewis 
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would 
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would cede Bourges to that young prince, and put 4. C. 1177. 
his eldeſt ſon in poſſeſſion of the country lying be- 
tween Giſors and Pontoiſe, according to the ſtipu- 
lations of the laſt treaty. The French king refu- 
ſing to perform theſe articles, the difference could 
not be compromiſed, though the legate found 
means to engage both kings in a new cruſade; and 
in the mean time they promiſed to ſuſpend all acts ,,.. 
of animoſity. ä R.deMonte, 
This temporary accommodation being effected, Henry's 

Henry returned to Vernueil, where, in a general Benny. 
council, he enacted an ordinance, exempting the 
effects of vaſſals from being ſeized for the debts of 
their lords, unleſs they engaged as ſureties, and 
ordering their rents to be paid to the creditors, in 
lieu of that diſtreſs : a law which in ſome meaſure 
aſcertained the liberty of the commons ; and which 
was publiſhed in the form of a charter through 
all his dominions, at home and abroad. He had Bened. Ab: 
ſent his eldeſt ſon to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in 
Berry; but, hearing he made ſlow progreſs in his 
operations, he himſelf marched thither at the head 
of a ſtrong army, and reduced Chateaux-roux. Then 
he reſcued a rich heireſs, the daughter of Ralph de 
Deols, who had been carried off by the lord of La 
Chaſtre, and quelled an inſurrection in the Limou- 
ſin. Thence he repaired to Greiſſac, in Auvergne, 
where, in the preſence of the French king, the aſ- 
ſembled ſtates of that province declared, that their 
country belonged of ancient right to the counts of 
Guienne, except the biſhopric of Clermont, which 
was under the patronage of France. Lewis diſſent- 
ing from this verdict, the diſpute was left to the ar- 
bitration of twelve referees; and in the mean time, 
Henry took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Turenne, and 
received homage and allegiance from the barons 
and knights of La Marche, which he purchaſed for 
* fix thouſand marks of ſilver, of count Audibert, 
who had engaged in an expedition to the Holy 

Land, 
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A. C. 177. Land. His next care was to provide for the ſecu- 
rity of his Norman frontiers, towards which he 
8 letters of protection from the French 
king, according to the practice of thoſe times, in 
which mutual aſſiſtance of this kind was never re- 

Rn. fuſed by princes, who had taken the croſs together. 

Richads . At his return to England he knighted his fon 

conqueſts in Geoffry 7 with great ſolemnity, at Wodeſtock; and 

Cue” s, that prince immediately went abroad to ſignalize 

n bimſelf in tournaments, ambitious of emulating the 
renown of his elder brothers, who were celebrated 
for their ſtrength and dexterity at thoſe exerciſes, 
Young Henry was ſo fond of ſuch atchievements, 
that they engroſſed his whole attention for three 
years, during which he conſorted with knights only, 
and courted popularity, at a- prodigious expence. 
Richard was more honourably engaged in oppoſing 
the rayages of the Banditti, compoſed of Baſques, 
Navarrois, and other mountaineers inhabiting the 
Pyrenees, who infeſted Guienne, and occaſionally 
joined the barons when they revolted. Theſe he 
defeated in ſeveral encounters : he invaded Gaſ- 
cony, where he reduced the count de Bigorre : Guy 
de Rancone, lord of Pons in Saintonge, and the 
count 'of Angouleſme, underwent the ſame fate : 
the caſtles of Genſac, Martellac, and ſeveral others, 
were ſubdued ; and he took by ſtorm the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Taillebourg, which was . deemed im- 
pregnable. His brother Geoffry met with the ſame 
ſucceſs in Brittany, where Guiomar, viſcount of 
Leon, and his ſons, had raiſed an inſurrection. 
Geoffry attacked them with ſuch vigour, that after 
having ſeen all their caſtles taken, they fled for 
ſhelter into foreſts, from whence they ravaged the 
neighbouring country; till tired of ſuch a vaga- 

nes —_ bond life, they ſubmitted at diſcretion. 


eulations of Mean while the old king was employed at home 


the civil 


. * pe 
police and In P uniſhing venality and extortion, and redreſſing 
toreſt laws, 4 the 


EU 


the grievances of his peape, by wiſe regulations, 
in the eſtabliſhment of which he exceeded all the 
princes of his time. Cadwallon, a Welſh prince, 
being affaſſinated in his return from court, to which 
he had come under a ſafe - conduct, Henry con- 
demned to the gibbet all that were concerned in 
this outrageous breach of the public faith. Treſ- 
paſſes on the foreſt laws were puniſhed with fines 
or impriſonment; traitors were baniſhed ; felon 
was attoned with the amputation of limbs; and 
death was the lot of all convicted of murder, rape, 
and robbery. As the country incurred an inſupport- 
able expence, from the - progreſs of the itinerant 
judges, who,' being barons of great quality, tra- 
velled with numerous retinues, the king, in a ge- 
neral council at Windſor, divided the kingdom into 
four diſtricts, to each of theſe appointing five juſ- 
ticiaries, comprehending two eccleſiaſtics and three 
lay-barons, in order to adminiſter juſtice in their 
ſeveral departments. ; 

Pope Alexander, having at laſt compromiſed all 
his differences with the emperor Frederic, reſolved 
to hold a general ſynod in the church of St. John 
de Lateran in Rome, to which he ſummoned the 
prelates of all Chriſtendom z and among the reſt, 
the biſhops of Durham, Norwich, Hereford, and 
Bath, repreſented the clergy of England, It was 
opened in the beginning of March, and fat a fort- 
night; during which ſeſſion ſeveral canons were 


enacted, which were obſerved in England. Theſe . 


imported, that no perſon under the age of thirty 
ſhould be promoted to a biſhopric; that the ordi- 
nation of ſchiſmatics, with their grants and col- 
lations to benefices, ſhould be annuffed ; and that 
the clergy thould not engage in ſecular employ- 
ments : others forbade pluralities, ordination with- 
out a title, the trial of eccleſiaſtics in ſecular courts, 
and the dangerous practice of tournaments, deny- 

; ing 
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Ker ing chriſtian burial to thoſe who ſhould be mortally 
— * wounded in ſuch exerciſes. 
Lewis of In the courſe of this year Lewis VII. of France, 
_— being deſirous of viſiting Becker's tomb at Canter- 
grimageto bury, in order to make a vow for the recovery of 
nb. his fon Philip, who was dangerouſly ill, Henry 
ſent him a ſafe - conduct: thus aſſured he arrived at 
Dover, from whence he next day proceeded to 
Canterbury, and having paid his devotion to ſaint 
Thomas, made a grant of an hundred muids of 
wine yearly to the convent of Chriſt- church. He 
ſtaid but a few days, after having performed his 
acts of duty: and, at his return, found his ſon 
recovering; though he himſelf was, in his way to 
St. Denis, ſeized with an apoplectic fit, which pro- 
duced a palſey that hindered him from aſſiſting at 
Philip's coronation. At this ceremony, performed 
on the feaſt of All-Saints at Rheims, young Henry, 
as duke of Normandy, carried a golden crown be- 
fore Philip, from his apartment to the church, and 
afterwards ſerved the firſt diſh upon the table as 
Berea, Abb. ſeneſchal of France, an hereditary office belong- 
Hoveden. ing to the counts of Anjou. | 
Philip e Philip, being wholly governed by the advice of 
young, king his name-ſake and godfather the earl of Flanders, 
oblige his exerciſed divers acts of oppreſſion, and even obliged 
metherto his mother Adelais to quit the kingdom, after hav- 
— ing injured and diſgraced all her friends and rela- 
tions. She had recourſe to young Henry, who then 
reſided in Normandy; and he prevailed upon his 
father to eſpouſe her quarrel. With this view, the 
king repaired to his Norman dominions, where he 
was viſited by the queen of France, her brothers 
the counts of Blois, Chartres, and Sancerre, who 
(45 ee to be ruled by his counſels, and gave 
oſtages for the performance of that promiſe; in 
conſequence of which Henry raiſed a numerous 
army 
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army to ſupport their pretenſions. Mean while Philip 4 C. 1:79. 


married Iſabel, daughter of Baldwin count of Hai- 
nault, and niece to his governor the count of Flan- 
ders, and this princeſs being crowned at St. Denis, 
her huſband advanced with an army towards the 
frontiers of Normandy. The king of England, at 
the ſame time, took the field; but, neither party 
caring to hazard an engagement, a negociation 
was begun, and a treaty concluded, on condition 
that the queen of France ſhould return to Paris, 
and receive ſeven livres a day for her ſubſiſtence 
during the life of her huſband, and after his death 
enjoy the lands aſſigned for her dower. At this 
conference the count of Flanders did homage to the 
king of England, on the renewal of a former con- 
vention, by which he received from Henry a pen- 
ſion of a thouſand pounds, in conſideration of his 
furniſhing five hundred knights to ſerve the king 
forty days, whenever required. The count de Cler- 
mont likewiſe ſwore fealty to the Engliſh monarch ; 
the articles of the laſt peace between the two crowns 
were confirmed, and the kings renewed the mutual 
protection of their realms. | 

During Henry's reſidence at Le Mans, he or- 
dered the officers of the Engliſh mint to be proſe- 
cuted and ſeverely fined for adulterating the coin, 
which was new caſt, of a different form and true 
ſtandard : and, Ralph de Glanville, chief juſticiary 
of the kingdom, publiſhed ſome of the Confeſſor's 
laws, ordaining that the tenants of the church 
ſhould be ſued only in the eccleſiaſtical court ; that 
churches and parſonage houſes ſhould be held as 


A. C. 1180, 


Rymer's 
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puni 
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ſanctuaries: though, in caſes of rapine, the of- 


fenders ſhould either make reſtitution or abjure the 
country; that wives, innocent of the crimes com- 
mitted by their huſbands, ſhould not forfeit their 
dower ; nor children be deprived of their ace” 
or 
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A. C. 1181. for any crime perpetrated by their father, before 


- William king of Scotland, 


they were born or begotten. The king, at this 
period too, iſſued a proclamation, commanding all 
freeholders and burgeſſes of his dominions on the 
continent, to provide themſelves with arms offen- 
ſive and defenſive *, in proportion to their ſub. 
ſtance z an ordinance which afterwards took place 
in England, according to the regulation of the 


aſſize of arms, which was executed under the in- 


ſpection of the itinerant juſtices, This law plainly 
demonſtrated how much the king depended upon 
the affection and loyalty of his ſubjects, and how 
much better they were qualified to defend their own 
property than thoſe venal mercenaries who are found 
neceſſary to tyrants, and trample upon that liberty 
which they undertake to defend. Henry, having 
effected an accommodation between the French kin 
and the count of Flanders, who had quarrelled 
about the influence of the queen mother, embarked 
at Cherbourg for England; and ſoon after his arrival 
convoked a great council at Nottingham, in which 
mithdHis earls and barons, 
aſſiſted. Geoffry the king's natural ſon, who had 
been elected biſhop of Lincoln, tho' never conſe- 
crated, reſigned his ſee into the hands of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and was created chancellor of 
the realm; and Roger, archbiſhop of York, dying 


Every perſon poſſeſſed of a knight's 
fee, was obliged to have a coat of mail, 
an helmet, ſhield, and lance ; and ſuch 
a ſuit for every fee he poſſeſſed, Every 
free layman, poſſeſſed of effects or rents 
to the value of ſixteen marks, was 
bound to have the ſame fort of ar- 
mour ; and thoſe who had not above 
ten marks were excuſed for a ſlighter 
coat of mail, an iron ſcull-cap, and a 
lance. Burgeſſes were equipped with 
an iron cap and lance, with a wam- 


bois or quilted pant; and no perſon 
could ſell, pawn, or lend his armour ; 
nor could a lord take it from his vaſ- 
ſal, by forfeiture, gift, ſecurity, or 
under any pretence whatſoever: when 
the poſſeſſor died, the armour de- 
ſcended to his heir; and during a mi- 
nority, the guard:an took it in charge, 
and provided a man for ſervice, until 
his ward was able to ſerve in perſon. 
Benedict. p. 365. 
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immenſely rich, the king ſeized all his treaſure, 4. c. 1181, 
as the effects of an inteſtate eccleſiaſtic, by vir- 
tue of a bull which Roger himſelf had procured 
from pope Alexander, importing that no clergyman 
could deviſe any part of his effects upon his death- 
bed. | Mat. Paris, 
The peace concluded between the king of France, A. c. 11824 
and the court of Flanders, was of very ſhort dura- 
tion. Stephen count of Sancerre, one of Philip's 
uncles, took poſſeſſion of ſome lands which he re- 
tained by force, in contempt of the king's orders, 
and did homage to the count of Flanders for the 
caſtle of St. Brue, that he might have a title to his 
protection. Accordingly, when the king expelled 
his uncle and refuſed to reſtore the eſtate, the count 
invaded the territories of the count de Clermont, : 
and engaged a number of the French nobility in his 
faction: he likewiſe ſollicited the emperor of Ger- 
many to make an irruption into the tetritories of 
France. Young Henry raiſed an army to aſſiſt 
his brother-in-law, and the old king refolved to 
make another voyage to the continent, in order to Henry 
adjuſt the difference. Bur before his departure, he unte #5 
made a will, in which he bequeathed twenty thou- 
ſand marks for the defence of the Holy Land; 
and the chriſtians of Paleſtine being diſtreſſed by 
the arms of Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, he ſent im- 
mediately five hundred matks of gold, and two and Henry's 
forty thouſand of ſilver for their relief. When he fg lle 
arrived in Normandy, his firſt care was to procure of Sb. 
an interview between the King of France and the He 
count of Flanders, where, by his mediation, a eominions. 
treaty was concluded to their mutual ſatisfaction: 
and the difference was ſcarce compromiſed, when 
the king of England was viſited by his ſon-in-law 
Henry duke of Saxony, who, with his wife, 
children, counts, and barons, had been expelled 
trom his dominions by the emperor Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, becauſe he had refuſed to ſtand to the judg- 
Nvzs, XV, © mens 
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A. C. 1182. ment of the imperial court, in a quarrel with the 


archbiſhop of Cologne. He was a proud, impe- 
rious and rapacious nobleman, who had broke his 
faith on a great many different occaſions, injured 
the emperor and empire, oppreſſed his neighbours, 
and incurred the hatred of all his countrymen. His 
father-in-law interceded in his behalf with Frederic, 
who allowed his vaſſals to return, abridged the 
term of his exile, and indulged his dutcheſs with 
the full enjoyment of her dower. The King of 
England diſmiſſed the duke's adherents with ſump- 
tuous prefents, and, for the maintainance of him- 
ſelf and his dutcheſs, aſſigned an appointment of 

three hundred and fifty angevin livres a day. 
Henry was extremely benevolent to his children; 
but notwithſtanding all his generoſity and affection, 
he met with nothing but returns of ingratitude from 
his ſon Henry, who now retired with his wife to 
the court of France, and from thence ſent an inſo- 
lent meſſage to his father demanding the immediate 
ceſſion of Normandy. This propoſal being reject- 
ed, he pretended a defire of embarking in the cru- 
fade, hoping his father, out of his paternal ten- 
derneſs, would grant all he aſked to divert him 
from this reſolution : but being diſappointed in this 
ſcheme, he agreed to take an hundred and ten livres 
a day for his ſubſiſtence; and the king promiſed 
to pay a year's appointments to an hundred knights 
of his houſhold. Thus ſatisfied, he and his bro- 
thers accompanied their father to Angers, where 
they ſwore to maintain perpetual amity with one 
another; and Geoffry, having now obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Brittany by his marriage with Conſtance, 
cid homage to his elder brother for that dutchy: 
but when the father propoſed the like ſubmiſſion 
for Guienne, Richard at firſt refuſed to comply 
with his deſire.: he was at length, however, pre- 
vailed uf on to offer homage to young Henry, by 
whom it was rejected with diſdain. High words 
enſued; 


1 8. 2 3 £290. © 


enſued ; and this was the beginning of a quarrel, 
in conſequence of which, Richard retired 'to his 
province and fortified his caſtles. As he had ruled 
with great ſeverity, and debauched the wives and 
daughters.of his barons, they now engaged in a 
conſpiracy againſt him, and offered their allegiance 
to Henry, who countenanced their revolt, and, in 
conjunction with his brother Geoffry, reſolved to 
drive Richard out of Guienne. With this view, 
Henry inveſted it on one ſide, and Geoffry on the 
other, while the barons appeared in open rebellion, 
In this emergency, Richard had recourſe to his fa- 
ther, who forthwith raiſed a numerous army, and 
marched to his aſſiſtance. He entered the town 
of Limoges, though the caſtle was in the hands of 
his eldeſt fon, who, finding it would be imprac- 
ticable to cope with his father in the field, pretended 
to ſubmit and reconcile the barons of Guienne with 
his brother Richard: under pretence of effecting 
this accommodation, he and Geoffry held private 
conferences with thoſe revolters, in which they con- 
certed meaſures for the king's deſtruction. He was ſo 
little apprehenſive of their deſign, that he had diſ- 
miſſed the greateſt part of his forces; and while 
he ſtaid at Limoges in full ſecurity, the ſoldiers in 
the caſtle tutored for the purpoſe, ſent a flight of 
arrows againſt him, one day while he took the air 
on horſeback, ſuſpecting no danger. One of his 
knights was wounded by his fide, and his own horſe 
ſhot through the head, with a ſhafr that would 
have pierced the king's body, had not the animal 
toſſed up his head by accident. Alarmed at this 
* treachery, he now ſuſpected his ſons of a deſign 
againſt his life, and took immediate meaſures for 
his own preſervation. | 
Young Henry, thus baffled in his perfidious 
ſcheme, took the croſs, and inſiſted upon going to 
the Holy Land; and the king conſented to the 
expedition, aſſuring him that his equipage ſhould 
2 lur- 
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ſurpaſs in magnificence, that of any prince who 
had embarked in ſuch an enterprize. But, before 
he could execute his reſolution, he was taken ill of 
a fever at Martel, a caſtle in Turenne, and appre- 


hending that his life was near a period, earneſtly 


deſired to ſpeak with his father. The king, ſuſ- 
pecting ſome treachery, ſent a biſhop, who found 
him in extremity, and received his dying requeſt, 
that his father would forgive all his offences and 
ingratitude; pay the wages due to his knights and 
attendants, and deal mercifully with the barons of 
Guienne. In a few hours after this communication, 
he died a penitent; after having exhibited repeated 
proofs of an ungrateful and unnatural diſpoſition 
towards an indulgent parent, againſt whoſe life 
he had reſolved to draw his ſword in battle on 
the Monday after he ſickened. The king's af- 
fection glowed even to a vicious extreme; for, 
when he was informed of his ſon's death, he fainted 
away in three ſucceſſive ſwoons, and poured forth 
ſuch lamentations as the loſs of ſuch an undutiful child 
could by no means juſtify. He had more reaſon 
to rejoice at his deceaſe, by which a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy was diſſolved: the rebellious troops imme- 
diately diſperſed, and were purſued by Richard; 
the caſtle of Limoges was taken ; the nobles of 
Guienne ſubmitted, ſurrendering their fortreſſes, 
which were razed to the ground; and the peace 
of the province was re-eſtabliſhed before the arrival 
of the king of Arragon, who had marched with an 
army to the king's aſſiſtance. Young Henry died 
without jiſue, and his widow was in a few years 
married to Bela king of Hungary. 

This lady was like to occaſion another rupture 
with France: for king Henry had ſcarce returned 
to Normandy, when her brother Philip demanded 
her jointure, and Gifors, with all its dependencies, 
which had been given with her in marriage. Henry 
aliedged, that the ſettlement was void, as aſſigning 

lands 
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lands which belonged to queen Eleanor, whom he 4. C. 1184. 
now releaſed; and he claimed Giſors as an appen- 
dage of Normandy. This diſpute produced a long 
negotiation, which at length ended in an accom- 
modation at Giſors, where both kings agreed, that 
Margaret ſhould relinquiſh her claim to the dower, 
in conſideration of an annuity amounting to two 
thouſand ſeven hundred livres; and that Giſors 
ſhould be given to either of Henry's ſons, as the 
portion of Adelais or Alice, who had been deſigned 
for Richard, and educated at Wincheſter. After 
this accommodation, Henry returned to England, 
where he was viſited by William king of Scotland, 
who demanded in marriage Maud the daughter of 
the duke of Saxony; and the propoſal was accept- 
ed, though the marriage did not take place, becauſe 
the parties were related within the prohibited degrees 
of conſanguinity, and the pope's diſpenfation could 
not be obtained. Reſe ap Griffith, who had lain 
Ralph Poer, in revenge for ſome injuries he had 
received from that nobleman, and made ſeveral in- 
curſions upon the Engliſh territories, appeared at 
the king's court in Worceſter ; excuſed what he 
had done, as the effect of the moſt provoking 
wrongs ; reſtored the caſtles he had taken in the 
king's abſence, renewed his oath of fealty, and 
promiſed to ſend his ſon and nephews as hoſtages 
tor his good behaviour. 

At the death of young Henry, Richard, ſucceed- The arch-' 
ing as heir apparent to the throne, was defired by Corn 
his father to reſign Guienne to his youngeſt brother vue, in 
John, who had been brought to Normandy for this nl. 
purpoſe; but Richard, deſiring time to conſult 
his friends, withdrew privately into his province, 
from whence he wrote a letter to his father, refuſ- 
ing to part with his poſſeſſion. When the king 
returned to England, Geoffry and John invaded 
Guienne, ravaging the country as they proceeded ; 
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a. c. 1183. and Richard, in revenge, made incurſions into 


Brittany : till at length their father commanded 
them to ſuſpend their hoſtilities, and come over to 
England, when they were reconciled, and Richard 
ſubmitted to his determination. About this period 
the archbiſhop of C —_ arriving in this kingdom, 
on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, propoſed a match 
between Richard and the emperor's daughter, which 
was actually ſettled, though afterwards rendered 
ineffectual by the death of that princeſs; and Henry 
ſeized this opportunity of compromiſing the diffe- 
rence between his ſon-in-law the duke of Saxony 
and this prelate, who not only forgave him for the 
injuries he had received at his hands, but alſo un- 
dertook to be his advocate with Frederic; at the 
ſame time he engaged in his behalf pope Lucius, 
whom he had occaſion to oblige in a very ſingular 
manner. That pontiff, having been expelled from 
Rome by an inſurrection from the people, made 
application to the different princes and churches in 
Europe for ſuccour in his diſtreſs; and Henry 
had ſupplied him with a large ſum of money: ſo 


that he readily uſed his good offices, in favour of 


Bened. Ab, 


Baldwin, 
biſhop of 
Worceſter, 


elected arch- 


biſhop of 


Canterbury. 


the Saxon, with the emperor, who next year re- 
called and reſtored him to the poſſeſſion of great 
part of his territories. _ 

The next affair that engaged the king's attention 
was the vacancy of the metropolitan ſee, by the 
death of archbiſhop Richard. Ralph de Glanville 
the chief juſticiary, and ſome biſhops, were ſent 
to prepare the convent for an election; and the 
monks pitched upon the abbot of Battel, and four 
other eccleſiaſtics, who were rejected by the king 
at a council held at Reading. A diſpute enſued, 
between the delegates of the convent and the ſuffra- 
gan biſhops about the right of electing, and di- 
vers councils were convened before the matter could 
be brought to @ determination. At length the 

biſhops 


% 


W 

biſhops choſe Baldwin of Worceſter, who was con- 
firmed by the king; but, as the monks retired 
without giving their aſſent, Henry went in perſon 
to Canterbury, and perſuaded them to acquieſce in 
the choice, after they had been indulged with the 
formality of another election. In conſequence of 
this permiſſion, the delegates aſſembling in the 
chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, choſe Baldwin, ſang 
Te Deum, led him to the altar, faluted him on 
the cheek, and preſented him to the king and his 
ſons, who repeated the ſalutation of the kils, which 
he had received at his firſt election. Hitherto the 
foreſt laws had been very much neglected, through 
the indulgence of the king; but the ſubject abuſed 
his lenity to ſuch a degree, that in each department 
of the kingdom, he appointed two gentlemen of 
his houſhold, as verdurers, with full authority 
over all his foreſters, and thoſe belonging to his 
knights and barons. There was a new aſſize of 
the foreſt eſtabliſhed, cautioning all perſons againſt 
tranſgreſſing the foreſt laws of Henry I. which he 
was determined thenceforward to put in execution 
though he allowed his earls, barons, and free te- 
nants, to cut wood for their own uſe, without 
waſte, and under the eye of his foreſters. 

Henry, while at peace with his neighbours, was 
generally employed in meaſures for the advantage 
of his ſubjects, or of his own family; and no prince 
was more ungratefully treated by both. His young- 
eſt fon John, having now attained the age of man- 
hood, was knighted by him at Windſor, in order 
to be {ent into Ireland, that he might make an en- 
tire conqueſt, and enjoy the crown of that king- 
dom. Ihe Iriſh affairs had been hitherto left 
chiefly to the management of private adventurers, 
who, being diſunited among themſelves, had not 
made ſuch progreſs as he expected from their va- 
our: they ſeemed to aim rather at independent 
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A.C.1134. ſettlements, than at a national advantage. There 


was a ſort of jealouſy between the king's officers 
and the private proprietors of the conquered lands, 
which much retarded the conqueſt of the country ; 
for their mutual jars and indifference towards one 
another, occaſioned a relaxation of diſcipline, and 
a want of that punctual exertion of authority, 
which was neceſſary to repreſs the inconſtant diſpo- 
ſition of the Iriſh. William Fitz-aldhelm, ap- 
inted lord juſtice, had employed himſelf in no- 
thing but ſchemes for curtailing the poſſeſſions of 
rivate adventurers, for his own advantage : Miles 
ogan, governor of Dublin, had made a fhort ex- 
pedition into Connaught, but was obliged to retreat 
with precipitation, after having loſt ſeveral men in 
an ambuſcade near the Shannon. Philip de Braouſe 
remained inactive in Limerick: Robert Fitzſtephens 
and Miles Cogan planted ſeven cantreds near the 
city of Corke; and left the other twenty-four in 
poſſeſſion of Dermot Maccarty, prince of Deſmond: 
but a quarrel happening on account of the death 
of Miles, and Ralph the fon of Robert, who were 
treacherouſly murdered by Mactyre, Dermot al- 
ſembled an army, and inveſted Corke, which was 
bravely defended by Robert, until his nephew Rai- 
mund arrived with ſome troops from Wales, and 
raiſed the ſiege. This reinforcement, and another, 
under the command of Philip Barry, and Richard, 
brother to Miles Cogan, enabled Robert to defeat the 
Iriſh in ſeveral encounters, until that part of the 
country was reduced to obedience. Hugh de Lacey 
ſettled colonies throughout the whole country of 
Meath, and built a number of caſtles for their pro- 
tection: he reſtored thoſe who had been violently 
ejected from their poſſeſſions, and governed with 
ſuch equity and reſolution, that the people became 
happy under his adminiſtration ; and, laying aſide 
their barbarous cuſtoms, began to live together in 
5 | towns 
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towns and villages. He ſucceeded Fitz-aldhelm, 4. e. 184. 
who was recalled, as ſole guardian of the kingdom, 
and ſettled Leinſter, as he had before cultivated 
Meath; encouraging the arts of peace, and conci- 
liating the affection of the Iriſh by his generoſity, 
affability, and equitable government. At length 
he became extremely popular, and marrying the 
daughter of Roderic O Conor, king of Connaught, 
king Henry was ſo alarmed at the alliance, that he 
ſent over John, conſtable of Cheſter, and Richard 
de Pec, to aſſume the adminiſtration, and keep a 
watchful eye over Hugh's conduct: but perceiv- 
ing he had nothing in view but the public good, 
they returned to England, and made ſuch a favour- 
able report of his integrity, that he was re- eſta- 
bliſned in the government, and Robert de Shrewſ- 
bury joined with him in the commiſſion. During 
theſe tranſactions, no attempt was made to extend 
the Engliſh conqueſt, but by John de Courcy, a 
nobleman of gigantic ſtature, great ſtrength, and the 
moſt enterpriſing courage, to whom Henry had 
granted a patent for all the lands he ſhould conquer 
in the unſubdued parts of Ireland, joining him at 
the ſame time with Fitzaldhelm in the government. 
John, leaving the civil power with his colleague, 
began his march into the province of Ulſter, with 
two and twenty knights and followers, and three 
hundred private ſoldiers. On the fourth day of 
his march he arrived at Downe, in which reſided 
king Dunleve, who fied at his approach; ſo that 
he took the town without reſiſtance. The legate 
Vivian, who at that time held a council in the 
town, endeavoured to mediate a peace between John 
and Dunleve, which laſt promiſed to pay a tribute, 
it the other would leave the country; but his pro- 
poſal being rejected, he reſolved to hazard a battle, 
and, aſſembling a body of ten thouſand men, ad- 
varced to Downe, where De Courcy lay encamped. 
| The 
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4. C. 1184. The engagement was bloody and ſevere, and the 


victory continued long doubttul : but at length 
the half naked Iriſh, yielding to the arms and ſu- 
perior diſcipline of the Engliſh, were utterly de- 
feated. Nevertheleſs they afterwards returned with 
a ſtronger army, and were routed in another battle ; 
after which the victor erected two caſtles, for the 
ſecurity of his conqueſt, at Ferney, in the county 
of Monaghan. Theſe he committed to the care of 
Macmahon, the chieftain of a ſept who had ſub. 
mitted and ſworn fidelity; and Courcy's back was 
no fooner turned, than he levelled them with the 
ground. John, incenfed at this inſtance of per- 
fidy, ravaged his territories, and drove away his 
cattle to an incredible number, in three diviſions, 
taking up as many miles in length. In paſling 
through deep roads, ſurrounded with bogs and 
woods, the Iriſh, who had concealed themſelves 
in ambuſh, ruſhed ſuddenly from the buſhes, with 
ſuch hideous ſhouts as affrighted the cattle, which 
turned upon their drivers, and occaſioned univerſal 
diforder -among the Engliſh, who were diſperſed 
and moſtly cut in pieces. John de Courcy him- 
ſelf was obliged, with a few followers, to fight his 
way with incredible valour for two days together, 
until he reached a fort, which ſerved as a rendez- 
vous for his ſcattered party. This was immedi- 
ately inveſted by the enemy, who elated with their 
ſucceſs, encamped in a careleſs manner, without 
watches, guards, or patroles ; and John, apprized 
of their raſh ſecurity, ſallied upon them in the 
night, when they were half aſleep; ſo that making 
no reſiſtance, ſuch a carnage enſued, that not 
above two hundred of their whole number eſcaped. 
They ventured two other battles, and were de- 
feated in both, firſt at Dundalk, and afterwards 
near the bridge of Ivory : then John married the 
daughter of Gothred, king of Man and the iſles 1 
| © an 
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and this alliance depriving the enemy of all hope * ©: 2134+. 

of ſuccour from that quarter, he, in a little time, Hibern, Ex- 

completed the conquelt of Ulſter. 7 cn. 
King Henry hoping the preſence of his ſon John inge h 

would unite the Engliſh intereſt, and haſten the: licland, and 

reduction of the country, ſupplied him with four 1 bee, 

hundred knights, twice the-number of horſemen, 

and a ſtrong body of archers, with, whom he began 

his march to Milford-haven, and there embarking; 

arrived next day at Waterford. Immediately after 

his landing, he was viſited: by the moſt. conſider- 

able of the Iriſh nobility reſiding in thoſe parts, 

who had lived peaceably under the Engliſh go- 

vernment; but, inſtead of being graciouſly received,, 

they met with the moſt indecent inſults and deri- 

ſion from his giddy favourites, who laughed at 

their habit and addreſs, ſhook them by their long 

beards, and committed other ſuch outrages, that: 

the natives, who were remarkably proud and im- 

patient, retired in the, utmoſt indignation! to their 

own homes, from whence they removed-their fa- 

milies and cattle into the territories of Limerick, 

Corke, and Connaught. The report they made 

of the inſolence with which they had been treated, 

by the ſtrippling prince and his Norman compani- 

ons, had ſuch an effect upon the princes of theſe 

dominions, that although they had reſolved to 

ſubmit, they now renounced all thoughts of ſub- 

jection to the Engliſh government. Inſtead of 

going to offer their fervices and ſubmiſſion to John, 

the petty princes hitherto at variance engaged in a 

league for their common defence, and the refugees 

ſerved them as ſpies and guides to the Engliſh 

quarters, into which they made repeated incurſions. 

At the arrival of the firſt adventurers, the Iriſh 

had no defenſive armour, and uſed-no other weap- 

ons than ſhort lances, ſlender darts and hatchets, 

managed with one hand; fo that they could not 
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4. e. 1184. ſtand the ſhock of heavy- armed troops, under- 


4. A 1185, 


ſtood nothing of horſe ſervice, and dreaded the ar- 
rows, which wounded their naked bodies at a di- 
ſtance. But, by this time, they had profited by 
their experience; they had procured ſorne defen- 
five armour and long ſpears, and cautiouſly avoid- 


ing a pitched battle, formed ambuſhes in woods and 


Hoveden, 


Bened. Ab, 


The patri- 
arch of Je- 
ruſalem 
arrives in 
England, 
and offers 
the crown 
to Henry. 


moraſſes, from whence they ſallied out upon de- 
tached parties, encumbered by that very equipage 
which rendered them ſo formidable in the o 
plain. The firſt adventurers were hardy Welch. 
men, bred up in woods, bogs, and mountains, and 
inured to danger and fatigue; but as theſe were 
ſlighted by the young prince, all the military expe- 
ditions were undertaken by the Normans, who 
though addicted to luxury and averſe to labour, 
were inſtigated to action by avarice, and in a little 
time greatly diminiſhed by thoſe ſlight ſkirmiſhes, 
in which the enemy always obtained the advantage. 
Prince John was void of experience, reflection, 
and oeconomy ; he ſquandered away the money 
intended for the ſubſiſtence of the ſoldiers ; ſaw 
their number greatly reduced; and the enemy, em- 
boldened by ſucceſs, hampered his troops in ſuch 
a manner, that they found great difficulty in pro- 
curing forage and proviſion, . The king, being 
informed of theſe circumſtances, recalled John and 
his youthful counſellors, and left the management 
of affairs to John de Courcy, who, keeping his 
troops in continual action, attacked the enemy in 
all quarters, and ſcouring the countries of Corke, 
Limerick, and Connaught, in a little time com- 
pelled them to be quiet. 

Immediately before John ſet out on his Iriſh ex- 
pedition, Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, and 
the great maſter of the Knights-hoſpitallers, arrived 
in England, with letters from pope Lucius, ſolli- 


' citing Henry to go in perſon to the relief of the 


Holy 
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Holy Land, which was almoſt intirely reduced by “. O. 1183. | 
Saladine. Baldwin IV. who fat upon the throne | 
of Jeruſalem, was diſabled from acting by an in- | 
veterate leproſy ;- his ſon was a minor, and a com- | 
petition between Guy de Luſignan, and Raimund, 

count of Tripoli, for the management of affairs, 

had well nigh excited a civil war among the chri- 

ſtians. Nothing could prevent the impending ruin 

of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, but the arrival of 

ſome powerful European prince; and in this emer- 

gency, Baldwin turned his eyes upon Henry, to 

whom he was nearly related. He had begun a 
progreſs to the North, when the ambaſſadors ar- 

rived; but no ſooner heard of their landing, than 

he returned to Reading, where he gave them audi- 

ence, receiving from the patriarch the keys of the 

holy ſepulchre, and the royal banner of Jeruſalem, 

which he re · delivered to Heraclius, to be kept until 

he ſhould have conſulted the prelates and nobility of 

his kingdom. He accordingly convoked a great riowen. 
council at Clerkenwell, in which the king of Scot- Bend. Ab, 
land and his barons affiſted, and ſubmitted the 
patriarch's propoſal to their conſideration : when, 

after having duly deliberated on the. ſubje&, they 

were unanimous in their opinion, that the king, 

in accepting the crown of Jeruſalem, and engaging 

in an expedition to Paleſtine, would hazard the 

ſafety of his own kingdom. The ambaſſadors 1 
thus diſappointed of the father, deſired that he Rn 
would at leaſt ſend one of his ſons to their relief; | 
and John, throwing himſelf at the king's feet, ear- 

neſtly begged he might be employed in that ſervice. m1 
But Henry's affection for his children witheld his 1 
conſent; and indeed he had already projected that 1 


prince's armament for the conqueſt of Ireland. He W 
therefore offered a large ſum of money for preſent nn 
ſuccour to the chriſtian cruſades, but deferred tak- | if 
ing any other reſolution, with regard to that affair, | 4 
until Ip 
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4 C. i185; until he ſhould have conſulted with the king of 


Queen Elea- 


nor ſet at 


liberty. 
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France; for which purpoſe, Henry ſet out with 
the patriarch for Normandy; and the two kings 
conferring upon the ſubject at Vaudreuil, agreed 
to ſend large ſupplies of men and money, but nei- 
ther would go in perſon. 
It would have been a very raſh undertaking in 
Henry, and altogether inconſiſtent with his uſual 
prudence, to embark perſonally in ſuch an expedi- 
tion, while his family was divided by diſſentions, 
which, in his abſence, would have made his domi- 
nions ſcenes of blood and deſolation. Richard had, 
in the beginning of the year, left England and re- 
turned to Guienne, where, forgetting the oath he 
had lately taken, he fortified his caſtles and invaded 
his brother's territories of Bretagne; ſo that Henry 
was now obliged to levy an army to reduce him to 
obedience : though, in order to prevent the effuſion 
of blood, he had recourle to an expedient which 
anſwered his expectation. We have already ob- 
lerved, that queen Eleanor had been ſet at liberty; 
and the king kept a court at Windſor, for her and 
her daughter the dutcheſs of Saxony. She was 
now brought over into Normandy, and Richard 
ordered to ſurrender the whole county of Guienne 
as her inheritance, otherwiſe he ſhould be compelled 
to do her juſtice by force of arms. The prince, 
though rough, violent, and headſtrong, loved his 
mother with the moſt warm affection; and the ſub- 
jects of Guienne, reſpecting her as the heireſs of 
their ancient princes, he ceded the whole country, 
with all the fortreſſes, to her officers ; and, ſub- 
mitting to his father, took up his reſidence at the 
Engliſh court, where he conducted himſelf with 
ſuch ſeeming duty and moderation, that Henry re- 
ſolved to truſt him again with the management 
of that province. Raimund count of Thoulouſe 
had impriſoned ſeveral merchants of Guienne, and 
Kichard 
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Richard was fent to take ſatisfaction for the injury: A. C. 186. 
he forthwith raiſed an army, and waſted the terri- 
tories of the count, who, in vain ſollicited the king 
of France for aſſiſtance. Philip's hands were tied 
up by a treaty, which he had lately concluded with 
the king of England. The annuity of his ſiſter 
Margaret was confirmed, together with the contract 
of marriage between Richard and Adelais; and 
Philip renounced all claim to Gifors and its depen- Hosea. 
dencies. 8 


Henry, having thus fecured the peace of his mile 
foreign dominions, returned to England, where, in — 
a council held at Oxford, he propoſed to William mamtes Er- 
king of Scotland, that, as he could not marry deicended 
Maud daughter of the Saxon, on account of con- u an 
ſanguinity, he would eſpouſe Ermengarde, grand- ter of Heury 
daughter of Roſcelin, viſcount of Beaumont le Ro- 
ger, and Conſtance, the natural daughter of Hen- 
ry I. king of England. The propoſal was em- 
braced by William, who, while ambaſſadors were 
ſent for the lady, returned to his own country, in 
order to reduce Roland, the ſon of Uchtred, who, 
at the death of his uncle Gilbert, had ſeized the 
ſucceſſion of Galloway, to the prejudice of Gilbert's 
ſon Duncan, who reſided at the Engliſh court as | 
an hoſtage, under the protection of king Henry. | 
This monarch no ſooner received intimation of his 
having uſurped his coulin's dominions, and ſlaugh- 
tered all the barons who preſumed to oppole his in- 
valion, than he advanced at the head of a numeraus 
army to Carliſle, where he was viſited by Roland 1 
in perſon, who ſubmitted and ſwore fealty, on con- | 
dition of being allowed to poſſeſs his paternal eſtate, 11 
and promiſed to ſtand to the award of the king's 4 
court, with regard to his claim to the dominions # 
of Gilbert. The Scottiſh king, and his brother | 1 
| David, with the principal nobility of that kingdom, 
obliged chemſelves by oath to make war on Roland, 


ſhould 


— 
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A. C. 1186. ſhould he renounce. the fealty he had ſworn; and 


the biſhop of Glaſgow engaged to ſubject him 
to the ſentence of excommunication. William's 
marriage was afterwards ſolemnized at Wodeſtoke ; 
upon which occaſion, Henry gave a rent of an 
hundred marks, with forty knights fees, as a por- 
tion to- Ermengarde, and, at the ſame time, deli- 
vered up the caſtle of Edinburgh, which he had 
hitherto kept in his own hands ſince the treaty of 

York. | 
Before the celebration of this marriage, the king 
of England was deprived of his ſon Geoffry; a 
prince of equal pride, diſſimulation, and perfidy, 
who had been deeply engaged in all the unnatural 
ſchemes of rebellion which had broke out in the 
courſe of his father's reign. He had lately de- 
manded the county of Anjou, and met with a de- 
nial, becauſe Richard would not conſent to the 
alienation of that province. Exaſperated at the re- 
fuſal, he retired to the court of France, and agreed 
to hold Brittany in vaſſalage of Philip, and ſhake 
off all ſubjection to his father, provided the French 
monarch would aſſiſt him with an army to invade 
Normandy. But the execution of his perfidious 
deſign was anticipated by death : he was unhorſed 
in a tournament, and bruiſed in ſuch a manner that 
he fell ill of a fever, and died in a few days, very 
little regretted by his father's good ſubjects, among 
whom he was generally diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of the child of perdition,“ on account of 
his undutiful difpoſition. He left a daughter, 
named Eleanor, the wardſhip of whom was imme- 
diately claimed by Philip, as lord paramount of 
Brittany, who was incenſed at this juncture againſt 
Henry, in conſequence of a fray that happened be- 
tween Henry de Veir, governor of Giſors, and 
Ralph de Vaus, a French knight, who loſt his 
life in the encounter. The French king therefore 
| threatened 
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threatened to invade the province, in caſe his de- 4. © #186; 


mand ſhould be rejected; and the Engliſh king ſent 
ambaſſadors to terminate the affair in an amicable 
manner : ſo that both parties agreed to a truce, 
which was afterwards-prolonged. At the ſame time 
a diſturbance was raiſed in Brittany, by Guiomar 
de Leon and his brother; but the dutcheſs Con- 
ſtance being delivered of a poſthumous ſon, who 
was called Arthur, the Bretons were ſo pleaſed 
with this event, that the rebellion immediately ſub- 
ſided. 


A conference being opened at Gue St. Remi; be- Rugts 


tween the kings of France and England, in whic 


h with t 


cardinal Octavian and n Nonant, the pope's France, 


legates, acted as mediators for the eſtabliſhment of 
a ſolid peace, Philip's demands were ſo unreaſona- 
ble, that the negociation broke off, and both princes 
prepared for hoſtilities Henry levying a numerous 
army, divided it into four bodies, commanded by 
the princes Richard and John, the earl of Albe- 
marle, and his natural ſon Geoffry ; and theſe divi- 
ſions were detached to defend the different quarters 
of his dominions. The French king had recourſe 
to the arts of perfidy, and tampered with Urſe de 
Fretteval and the count de Nevers, who revolted 
openly, after this laſt, who was under particular 
obligations to Henry, had ſurrendered V ſſodun to 
Philip. Thus encouraged, that monarch invaded 
Berry, and laid ſiege to Chateauroux, and the 
princes Richard and John marched immediately to 


the relief of the place. The two armies were in A. C. 11784 


ſight of each other, and actually ranged in order 
of battle, when the legates denounced anathemas 
againſt him who ſhould firſt begin the engagement; 
and by their mediation, ſupported by the prelates 
and nobility of both kingdoms, a truce for two 
years was concluded. 

N15. a P Imme- 
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Immediately after this agreement, Richard ac- 
companied the king of France to Paris, where he 
was careſſed in ſuch an extraordinary manner, and 
ſuch an intimacy enſued between him and Philip, 
that Henry took the alarm, and ſuſpected ſome- 


thing was hatching to his prejudice. In theſe ſen- 


timents, he ſent ſeveral ſucceſſive meſſengers to re- 
call Richard, whom he promiſed to gratify with 
every thing he could demand in reaſon ; but, inſtead 
of complying with the king's requeſt, he went and 
ſeized his treaſure at Chinon, and thence repairing 
to Guienne, fortified his caſtles, and ſet his father 
at defiance, unleſs he would forthwith conſent to 
his coronation. Henry had ſuffered too much by 
the experiment of that ſort, which he tried in favour 
of his eldeſt ſon, to repeat it in behalf of the proud 
imperious Richard, who ſeemed ſo ſtrongly con- 
nected with his inveterate foe : he therefore rejected 
the propoſal, and made ſuch remonſtrances to his 
ſon upon the evil conſequences of his attachment 
to Philip, and his own undutiful behaviour, that 
he ſeemed ſenſible of his errors, ſubmitted and did 
homage to his father, and promiſed upon oath that 
he would never deviate from his allegiance ; yet, in 
a very little time after this reconciliation, he re- 
ceived the croſs from the archbiſhop of Tours with- 
out the king's conſent or knowledge. 

Henry paſſed the Chriſtmas at Caen, and had 
already proceeded as far as Barfleur in his way to 
England, when he was given to underſtand, that 
the king of France threatened to lay waſte his do- 
minions with fire and ſword, if he would not im- 


mediately reſtore Giſors, or complete the marriage 


of Richard with Adelais. In conſequence of this 
information, he propoſed another conference, which 
was held as uſual between Giſors and Trie, under 


a vaſt elm that ſhaded ſeveral acres of ground. At 


this interview between the two kings, attended by 
4 Richard, 
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Richard, the prelates and nobility of both nations, “. C. 1283. 

the archbiſhop of Tyre pronounced ſuch a melan- 

choly account of Saladine's ſucceſs in the Holy 

Land, and the miſeries of -the chriſtians in that 

country, that the whole audience was affected with 

the relation; and the two kings, laying aſide their 

animoſity, agreed to convert their whole attention 

to the relief of thoſe adventurers. They received 

the croſs from the hands of the archbiſhop, reſolv- 

ing to go thither in perſon ; and their example was 

followed by Philip count of Flanders, and a great 

number of the prelates and nobility then preſent. 

A plenary indulgence was publiſhed in the pope's 

name, for all that would make a fair confeſſion of 

their ſins, and engage in the cruſade. The dif- 

ferent nations aſſumed croſſes of different colour: 

rules were eſtabliſhed for preventing riot, luxury, 

and diforder; the two monarchs reſolved to levy 

great armies for the occaſion ; and, in order to 

defray the expence of the expedition, impoſed a 

tax of a tenth upon all rents and chattles belong- 

ing to the clergy as well as the laity, an impoſi- 

tion known by the name of the Saladine Tythe, 

which Henry gave immediate orders for levying 

throughout his dominions on the continent. Hoved, 

With a view to raiſe the ſame tax in England, Tar calle 

and make the neceſſary preparations for his cru- Pie 

fade, he took ſhipping at Dieppe; and landing at 

Winchelſea, ſummoned a general council at Ge- 

dington, where it was reſolved to levy a tenth of 

all rents and moveables belonging to Jews as 

well as Chriſtians ; though every perſon, whether 

eccleſiaſtic or laic, that engaged in the cruſade, 

was exempted from the tax, and even permitted 

to mortgage his eſtate, Hugh biſhop of Durham, 

and ſome other noblemen, were ſent to deſire Wil- 

liam king of Scotland would ſubject his kingdom 

to the ſame impoſition, and he ſeemed very well 
2 : inclined 
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A.C. 1188. jnelined to the expedient ; but his prelates, earls, 
barons, and free tenants, being convened to deli- 
berate on the ſubject, abſolutely refuſed to ſaddle 
themſelves and their country with fuch an incum- 
brance, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of 
their king, and the perſuafions of the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors. 

Philip in- While Henry was thus employed in taking 

vades Berry. meaſures, for the relief of Paleſtine, his good bro- 
ther Philip king of France, who had ſworn to 
fuſpend all hoſtilities with the king of England, 
and to protect his territories until the cruſade 
ſhould be finiſhed, diſregarding this ſolemn obli- 
gation, began to tamper with the barons of Berry, 
a good number of whom he debauched from their 
allegiance : Richard, who ſeems to have acted 
in concert with him, pretended to quarrel with the 
count de Thoulouſe, and made an incurſion into 
his country, in order to afford a pretence to Philip, 
who, being ſollicited to aſſiſt the count, invaded 
Berry, and was received without oppoſition into 
the moſt important towns and fortreſſes of that 
dutchy. He made himſelf maſter of the greateſt 
part of Auvergne in the ſame manner; and then, 

entering Touraine, extended his conqueſts with 

Dutt. Col. ſurpriſing rapidity. Henry, alarmed at this breach 
of ſtipulations, ſent Baldwin archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, with the biſhops of Lincoln and Cheſter, 
as ambaſſadors to the court of France, to complain 
of thoſe hoſtilities, and demand reſtitution of the 
places he had taken. a 

ran Philip added inſult to injuſtice, and refuſed an 

conerence** audience to thoſe prelates ; ſo that Henry was ob- 
liged to arm in his own defence. Having aſſem- 
bled a ſtrong body of Engliſh, reinforced with 
ſeveral thouſands of Welſh infantry, he tranſported 
1 them without delay into Normandy, where they 
2 were joined by the troops of that dutchy _ 
b a ore 
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before he would commence hoſtilities, he diſ- 4. C. 1285. 
patched the archbiſnop of Rouen to Paris, with 
another demand of reſtitution, or, in caſe of a 
refuſal, to renounce all fealty to Philip, in Henry's 
name, and to declare that the king of England 
would for the future look upon him as his mortal 
enemy. To this meſſage Philip anſwered, that he Bened. Aub. 
was determined to proſecute the war, until he | 
ſhould have reduced Berry and the Vexin Nor- 
mand; and Henry, ſeeing no proſpect of a peace, 
began his march towards the French territories. 
Having burned S. Clair ſur Epte and ſome other 
mers, Þ advanced to Mante, where he underſtood 
the French army was encamped ; but, Philip a- 
voiding a battle, he marched to Ivry, from whence 
he ſent out detachments to ravage the French 
frontiers ; and Danville, with Dreux and ſeveral 
other places, were reduced to aſhes. The French 
king, finding himſelf unable to cope with ſuch an 
adverſary, was fain to ſue for peace, and offered 
of his own accord to reſtore all the places he had 
taken in Berry. A conference was immediately 
opened, and continued three days, during which 
Philip, in all probability, rook umbrage at the 
nature of the debates; for the negociation did not 
ſucceed”; and the king of France wreaked his re- 
ſentment on the ſpreading elm, which, being within 
his territories, he ordered to be cut down, becauſe 
Henry delighted in fitting under its ſhade. The 
counts of Flanders and Blois, with ſeveral noble- 
men of France, diſguſted at the pride, obſtinacy, 
and unreaſonable demands of Philip, laid down 
their arms, declaring they would never uſe them 
againſt Chriſtians, until they ſhould have returned 
from Jeruſalem ; and the French monarch, thus 
weakened, deſired another conference, in order to 
make a parade of his pacific diſpoſition. This too 
proved ineffectual, from his inſolent demand of 

723 the 
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A. C. 2188. the caſtle of Pacey, as a ſecurity for Henry's per- 
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forming the other articles to which they agreed; a 
propoſal which very ill became a prince who had 
ſo often broke the faith of treaties ; whereas the 
king of England had always performed his con- 


tracts with the utmoſt punctuality. 


Though the conference did not produce an im- 
mediate accommodation, the parties ſtill negociated 
by deputies, with ſuch a proſpect of ſucceſs, that 
Henry ſent back his Welſh troops, and diſbanded 
the mercenaries ; and another interview was ap- 
pointed at Bon-Moulins, for putting the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the treaty. At this meeting Henry pro- 
poſed, that inſtead of protracting a troubleſome 


diſpute, they ſhould reſtore what had been ſeized 


on both ſides ſince they took the croſs, and con- 
clude at once a ſolid and equitable peace. This 
propoſition was warmly oppoſed by Richard, who 
refuſed to part with his conqueſts ; and Philip, 
though he offered to give up the places he had 
taken, inſiſted upon his ſiſter's being immediately 
married to Richard; and required that all the ſub- 
Jets of England, Normandy, and Henry's other 
dominions, ſhould take the oath of allegiance to 
that young prince. The king of England replied, 
that the marriage ſhould be immediately conſum- 
mated, provided Philip would cede Bourges, and 
perform all the articles of the contract; but the 
other demand he abſolutely rejected, as an inſult 
upon his authority. Richard, hearing this refuſal, 
was tranſported with fury and indignation ; and 
throwing himſelf at Philip's feet, did inſtant ho- 
mage for Normandy, and all the other provinces 
holding of France, of which he now received the 
inveſtiture. While Henry ſat motionleſs and con- 
founded at this extraordinary ſcene, Philip and his 
new vaſſal retired, to the amazement of the ſpec- 
tators, who plainly perceived, that this was 2 

: HET preconcerted 
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preconcerted ſcheme between the French king and *. O. 1188. 
Richard. 

His father ſoon recollected himſelf from his tie raics a 
confuſion z and, in order to prevent the deſigns of , 
his enemies, marched immediately into Guienne, father. 
after having diſpatched his chancellor Geoffry to 
ſecure the caſtles of Anjou againſt the attempts of 
the confederates. Cardinal Albano, ſent by pope 
Clement III. as his legate, to conſolidate a peace 
between the two crowns, excommunicated Richard, 

as the chief obſtacle to the treaty : and this prelate 
dying, the pope, uneaſy at the delay of the expe- 
dition to Paleſtine, inveſted the cardinal of Anagni 
with the legatine power, as well as with inſtruc- 
tions to effect a reconciliation between the two 
monarchs. This new prelate arriving in France, 
prevailed upon both parties to refer their diſputes 
to the arbitration of him and the archbiſhops of 
Rheims, Bourges, Rouen, and Canterbury; and 
this laſt was, in the mean time, ſent to reclaim 
Richard with gentle remonſtrances. But all his 
endeavours proved ineffectual: he had been in- 
fected with jealouſies by his patron of France, and 
believed, or pretended to believe, his father de- 
ſigned to diſinherit him in favour of his younger 
brother. Poſſeſſed of this idle conceit, which had 
no foundation, and confident of his own merit, 
he rejected all overtures towards a reconciliation, 
and employed all his intereſt in raiſing up enemies 
againſt his father. He debauched from their alle- 
giance many noblemen of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Guienne, who took this opportunity of worſhip- 
ping the riſing ſun, The turbulent barons of 
Brittany, who had been concerned in every rebel- 
lion againſt Henry, now declared for Richard, 
who derived great advantage from a dangerous 
diſtemper that ſeized the king, already broken with 
infirmities and vexation. A great number of ba- 
P 4 rons, 
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rons, who had hitherto obſerved an exact neutras 
lity, underſtanding that Henry's life was in immi- 
nent danger, made haſte to ingratiate themſelves 
with the heir, whoſe party became more and more 
formidable by a daily acceſſion of partiſans, and a 
well concerted plan of operation, projected and 
ſupported by the king of France. | 

At the expiration of the truce which had been 
agreed upon in the beginning of 'the laſt confer- 
ence, this conſpiracy manifeſted itſelf in action, 
and Richard made ſome incurſions into his father's 
territories ; but theſe were interrupted by a renewal 
of the truce, at the inſtance of the mediators ; 
and Henry derived great hopes of a laſting peace, 
from the abilities and good-will of the legate. By 
his interpoſition another conference was held at La 
Ferte Bernard, where Philip not only repeated his 
former demands, but added another condition ; 
namely, that prince John ſhould accompany his 
brother to the Holy Land, an expedition from 
which the father was excuſed on account of his 
age and infirmities. His pretence for making this 
propoſal was, that John might not take the advan- 
tage of Richard's abſence to mount the throne at 
his father's deceaſe : but Philip's real motive for 
making this unreaſonable demand, ſeems to have 
been a deſire of obſtructing the peace, and widen- 
ing the breach between Henry and his heir, whoſe 
jealouſy was confirmed by his father's rejecting the 
1 The king of England obſerved, that 
Richard had taken the croſs without his know- 
ledge; and that if his ſon had been guilty of an 
indiſcreet action, it was no reaſon that he ſhould 
commit a greater, in expoſing his dominions to the 
ambition of a foreign invader, in caſe he himſelf 
ſhould die during the abſence of both'his children. 
The legate, who could not help aſſenting to the 
juſtice of his plea, exerted all his eloquence _ 
| Wards 
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wards a pacification: but finding the French king 
inflexible,” he threatened to lay an interdict upon 
his dotmifiiotis. Philip heard him with filent ſcorn; 
but the furious Richard unſheathing his ſword, 
would have ſacrificed the cardinal on the ſpot, had 
not the other members of the aſſembly interpoſed, 
and prevented him from executing his frantic pur- 
ſe. . Henry, dubious of the event of this con- 
ferenee, bad ſent Ralph de Glanville to England, 
to fetch over all his knights in whoſe-loyalty he 
could confide amidft the defection of his Norman 
ſubjects, who dropped away daily at the proſpect 
of his diſtreſs : but his enemies did not allow him 
time to avail himſelf of this reinforcement. 
Immediately after the conference, Philip and 
Richard retired to Nogent de Rotrou, where their 
army was cantoned. There aſſembling their troops, 
they advanced with great expedition, and reduced 
La Ferté Bernard, Monfort, Maleſtable, Beau- 
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mont, and Balon. Then taking the route to 


Tours, wheeled about unexpectedly, and marched 
directly to Mans, where Henry was quartered with 
ſeven hundred knights, and a ſmall body of forces. 
Their ſudden appearance threw his followers into 
ſuch confuſion, that Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal 
of Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the flames 
were allowed to ſpread over the walls, and occa- 
ſion a conflagration in the city. Geoffry de Bru- 
ilon endeavouring to ſtop the progreſs of the 
enemy by breaking down a ſtone bridge over the 
Sarte, was attacked, wounded, and taken priſoner; 
and his men flying in diſorder, were purſued by 
the French to the city, which they entered along 
with them pell-mell. Henry, ſeeing it impracti- 


cable to rectify the diſorder occaſioned by the fire 


and the enemy, 'retired with his troops towards 
Frenelles, leaving thirty knights and twice that 
number of ſoldiers in the tower of Le Mans, 

which, 
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A. C. 1188. which, after having been battered three days, was 
obliged to ſurrender. The king diſpatched Wil- 
liam Fitz-Ralf, ſeneſchal of Normandy, with Wil- 
liam Mandeville earl of Eſſex, and Aumale, to 
defend that province; and ordered his chancellor 


Geoffry to- march with the bulk of his army to 
Alengon, while he himſelf. repaired with a ſmall 

| train to Angers, and was in a little time joined 
by a reinforcement of knights at Savigny. Philip 

and Richard mean while met with no. oppoſition, 

A number of towns and caſtles ſubmitted at the 


reſiſtance. . 


Azay. 


liged him to renew his hom 
he had renounced in the be 


and to deliver Adelais into t 


firſt ſummons; till at length, fording the river 
Loire, they inveſted the city of Tours, which they 
took by ſcalade, while the inhabitants locked 
themſelves up in their houſes, not dreaming of 


Atraty Conferences had ſtill been carried on at Azay 

concluded t by the legate, prelates, and nobility of both king- 

doms ; and the count of Flanders, with the duke 

of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop of Rheims, ar- 
| rived at Tours with the articles of peace, which 
A. c. 1189. had been ſettled. Theſe being qualified by Phi- 

lip, were by the ſame ambaſſadors carried to Sau- 

mur for the approbation of Henry, who was in 

no condition. to refuſe any terms which his adver- 

ſary might have thought proper to propoſe. He 

ſaw his forces diminiſh daily by deſertion, his cities 

and fortreſſes given up to the enemy; he ſuſpected 

treachery on all ſides, and, as he knew not whom 

to truſt, agreed to ratify the articles. Theſe ob- 

to Philip, which 

pinning of the war; 

livi ne hands of five per- 

ſons nominated by Richard, who ſhould eſpouſe 

that princeſs after his return from Paleſtine. 

agreed that all his vaſſals ſhould take the oath of 

fealty to Richard before his departure, and to. pay 

twenty thouſand marks of ſilver to the king of 

France 


He 


» 
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France for defraying the expence of fortifying *-© 1189: 

Chateauroux. Philip, on the other hand, engaged 

to reſtore all that he had taken in Berry; but he 5. Abbas. 

was permitted to retain the cities of Le Mans and Duer. Colt. 

Tours, with the caſtles of Trone and Chateau de — | 

Loir, until all the articles ſhould be fulfilled. G. Neubrig, 
This treaty was firſt concluded at Azay, and in Death of 

a few days after the agreement ſigned in another — 

conference at the ſame place, from whence the England. 

king, in a very ill ſtate of health, was removed to 

Chinon. He had been long infirm, and was now 

ſeized with a fever, which was ſuppoſed to be the 

immediate effect of vexation. He had formerly g 

ſeen his children rebel; but now he ſaw his ſon his 

conqueror: he ſaw himſelf bereft at once of his 

power, his authority, and faculties; reduced to 

the condition of a fugitive, and almoſt of a ſup- 

pliant in his old age, by the ingratitude of his own 

iſſue; and to complete his chagrin, prince John, 

upon whoſe fidelity and affection he had repoſed 

himſelf with full confidence, deſerted him in his 

retreat from Le Mans, and joined his adverſaries. 

This was the ſevereſt ſtroke he had hitherto felt, 

and doubtleſs co- operated with his diſtemper, of 18 

which he died at Chinon two days after the ratifi- 1h 

cation of the treaty. His corpſe was conveyed by a0 

his natural ſon Geoffry to the nunnery of Fontev- 1 

rault; and next day, while it lay in the abbey- 1 

church, Richard chancing to enter, was ſtruck 

with horror at the ſight. This indeed was aug- 

mented by an accident, which the ſuperſtition of 

the times interpreted into a præternatural portent. 1 

At his approach the blood guſhed out at the mouth {#8 

and noſtrils of the corpſe, to the terror and amaze- 1 

ment of all the ſpectators; and Richard's own ſa- 1 

vage heart was moved at this phænomenon. He ö 

aſſiſted at the funeral rites with great _— 1 

1 
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A. C. 1189. and marks of real contrition ; and after the obſe- 


Chron,-Ger, 
Bened. Ab. 
Cambrenſ. 


His charac- 
der. 


quies, Geoffry delivered up the great ſeal, which 
had been carefully depoſited under the ſeals of all 
the barons who were preſent at his father's 
deceaſe. : ae | 

Thus died Henry, in the fifty-ſeventh year of 
his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign; in the 
courſe of which he had, on ſundry occaſions, 
diſplayed all the abilities of a politician, all the 
ſagacity of a legiſlator, and all the magnanimity 
of a hero. He lived revered above all the princes 
of his time; and his death was deeply lamented by 
his ſubjects, whole happineſs ſeems to have been 
the chief aim of all his endeavours. He not only 
enacted wholeſome laws, but ſaw them executed 
with great punctuality. He was generous even to 
admiration, ,with regard to thoſe who committed 
offences againſt his own perſon, but he never for- 
gave the injuries that were offered to his people; 
for atrocious crimes were puniſhed ſeverely, with- 
out reſpect of perſons. He was of the middle ſta- 
ture, and the moſt exact proportion; his counte- 


Nance was round, fair and ruddy; his blue eyes 


were mild and engaging, except in a tranſport of 
paſſion, when they ſparkled like lightening, to the 
terror of the beholders. He was broad cheſted, 
ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to be corpulent, 
though he prevented the bad effects of this diſpo- 
ſition, by hard exerciſe and continual fatigue; he 
was temperate in his meals, even to a degree of 
abſtinence, and ſeldom or never ſat down, except at 
ſupper; he was eloquent, agreeable, and facetious; 
remarkably courteous and polite; compaſſionate 
to all in diſtreſs; ſo charitable, that he conſtantly 
allotted one tenth of his houſhold proviſions to 
the poor; and in a time of dearth which prevailed 
in Anjou and Le Maine, he maintained ten thou- 


ſand 
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ſand indigent perſons, from the beginning of ſpring &. C. 1189. 
till the end of autumn. His talents naturally good, 
he had cultivated with great affiduity, and delighted 
in the converſation of learned men, to whom he 
was a generous benefactor. His memory was ſo 
ſurpriſingly tenacious, that he never forgot a face 
nor a circumſtance that was worth remembring. 
Though- ſuperior to all his cotemporaries in 
ſtrength, riches, true courage, and military ſkill, he 
never engaged in war without reluctance; and was 
ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that he expreſſed uncom- 
mon grief at the loſs of every private ſoldier. Yet 
was he not exempted from human frailties : his 
paſſions, naturally violent, often hurried him into 
exceſs ; he was prone to anger, tranſported with 
the luſt of power, and in particular accuſed of in- 
continence, not only in the affair of Roſamond, 
whom he is faid to have concealed in a labyrinth 
at Woodſtock from the jealous inquiry of his wife, 
but alſo in a ſuppoſed commerce with the French 
princeſs Adelais, who was bred in England as the 
future wife of his ſon Richard, This infamous 
breach of honour and hoſpitality, if he was actu- 
ally guilty, is the fouleſt ſtain upon his character, 
though the fact is doubtful, and we hope the charge 
untrue, He was equcated with high notions of 
the kingly prerogative, which he maintained with 
amazing fortitude againſt all the artillery of Rome, 
and all the machinations of treaſon ; for the cauſe 
of royalty happened to be connected with the in- 
dependency of the Engliſh church, for which he 
manifeſted the moſt inviolable attachment : yer 
his exertion of the prerogative never interfered 
with the liberties of his people, which he in- 
trenched with many excellent laws and regulations, 
that rendered their burthens eaſy and their proper- 
ties ſecure, In a word, he was the king, the 
prieſt, 
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A.C. 1189. prieſt, the father of his country, and one of the 


moſt powerful and illuſtrious monarchs that ever 
flouriſhed on the Engliſh throne “. 


By his queen Eleanor he had five 
ſons and three daughters; namely, 
William, who died in his infancy ; 
Henry, whoſe hiſtory we have re- 
corded; Richard, who ſucceeded to 


his father's throne; Geoffry, who 


died at Paris, as we have mentioned 
above; and John, ſurnamed Sans 
Terre, who aſcended the throne after 
Richard's death : Maud, married to 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria; Eleanor, wife of Alphonſo 
VIII. king of Caſtile ; Joane, match- 
ed with William II. king of Sicily, 


and, after his death, married to Rai. 
mund VI, count of Thoulouſe, Henry 
had likewiſe by the fair Roſamang, 
William Longue Eſpee, created earl 
of Salisbury; and Geoffry, biſhop 
ele of Lincoln, and afterwards chan. 
cellor, There was alſo one Morgan, 
a Welſhman, provoſt of Beverley, who 
pretended to be his natural ſon, by 
the laly of a knight named Ralf 
Bloet; but this pretence ſeems to have 
been founded on nothing but the 
man's own vanity and madneſs, 


Anglia Sacra, 
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Surnamed 8 de Lion. 


R CH AR ſucceeded without oppoſition to 
his father's throne, and began his reign with 
ſuch an act of tyranny and oppreſſion, as muſt have 
afforded a very uncomfortable omen to his ſubjects. 
His father's obſequies were ſcarce performed, when 
he ordered Stephen de Tours, the late king's ſe- 
neſchal, to be arreſted and loaded with ſhackles, 
until he had delivered up, not only the treaſure 
committed to his charge, but alſo his own fortune, 
amounting to five and forty thouſand Angevin 
livres : then he cauſed him to be divorced from his 
wife, becauſe ſhe was a gentlewoman, and he of 
ignoble deſcent; and declared che would, by his 
own authority, annul all ſuch unequal marriages. 
This man, however, whom he knew to be a faith- 
ful ſervant of his father, he would not diſmiſs from 
his employment; for he continued ſtill to manage 
the revenue of Anjou; and indeed it muſt be 
owned for the credit of Richard's good ſenſe, that 
he retained in his ſervice all the loyal adherents of 
the late king; and diſcarded thoſe who had deſerted 
their maſter, even in his own favour. Theſe, 
whether eccleſiaſtic or laymen, he expelled from 
his court, and ever after deſpiſed as perfidious trai- 
tors; and when ſome barons, who had ſerved him 
in his laſt revolt, demanded reſtitution of their 
lands and caſtles, which they had forfeited in for- 
mer rebellions, he ordered them to be reſtored ac- 
cording to his promiſe, but he ejected them the very 
next day, obſerving, that thoſe who deſerted their 
legal ſovereign ſhould alwqys be rewarded in this 
manner, ED eo 
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The affairs of Guienne and Anjou being ſettled 
according to his pleaſure, he repaired to Normandy, 
and was, by the archbiſnops of Canterbury and 
Rouen, abſol ved at Seez of the crime he had com- 
mitted in taking up arms againſt his father, after 
having engaged in the cruſade. After his abſolu- 
tion he was inveſted with the ducal ſword and ban- 
ner, and received the homage of all the nobility in 
the province; upon which occaſion he diſplayed 
his generoſity in divers acts of favour. He be- 
ſtowed his niece Maud upon Geoffry, ſon of Rotrou 
count de Perche: he gave the daughter of Richard 
Strongbow in marriage to his favourite William 
Mareſchal ; and to Gilbert, the ſon of Roger Fitz. 
Rainfray, Eloiſa, daughter and heireſs of William 
de Lancaſter, baron of Kendal. He confirmed 
his brother John in poſſeſſion of the four thouſand 
marks a year in England, and the county of Mor- 
taign in Normandy, which had been ſettled upon 
him by his father, beſides the honour of Glouceſter, 
by virtue of his marriage with the late earl's daugh- 
ter; and gave the royal aſſent to the election of 
his natural brother Geoffry to the ſee of York, 
though he afterwards ſeized his caſtles in Nor- 
mandy, which he obliged him to redeem with a 
conſiderable ſum of money. In a few days after 
his inauguration, he had an interview, between 
Chaumont and Trie, with the king of France, who 
reſtored the places he had taken in the late war, 
and waved his demand of Giſors, on Richard's 
promiſing to add four thouſand marks to the twenty 
thouſand, which the late king had agreed to pay 
for the expences of the war. 


— 


Having regulated his foreign affairs, he reſolved 
to viſit his Britiſh dominions, which, fince his fa- 
ther's death, had been governed by his mother 
Eleanor, whom he had impowered to publiſh an 
act of grace, in favour of all priſoners and tranſ- 

greflors, 


R1ICHARD*L 


greſſors, except ſuch as had turned evidence againſt 
their accomplices, which informers had no benefit 
of this indulgence. Robert, earl of Leiceſter, now 
retrieved his caſtles, which Henry had kept as ſe- 
curity for his good behaviour ; and other forfeited 
barons were indulged with the like reſtitution. The 
appenage of prince John was conſiderably increafed 
by grants of lands and caſtles; and by marrying 
the heireſs of the late earl of Glouceſter, though 
within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity, he 
became maſter of a very conſiderable part of the 
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realm. All the freemen throughout the kingdom 


had, by order of the queen- mother, taken the oath 
of fealty to Richard before his arrival, and now 
the ſame was taken by the prelates and nobility at 
his coronation, which was ſolemnized in the abbey 
of Weſtminſter, Ralph de Dueto, dean of St. 
Paul's, officiating in the room of the biſhop of 
London, becaule the fee happened to be then 
vacant. vt 

Richard had iſſued a proclamation forbidding all 


The Jews 


are maſſa- 


Jews to enter the church, during the coronation cc at 
ſervice, or intrude into the palace while he ſhould Cendon, 
be at dinner. Notwithſtanding this prohibition, Samterd, 
which ſeems to have been intended merely for the 24 York, 


prevention of a crowd, a few wealthy Hebrews, 
inſtigated by curioſity, endeavoured to paſs un- 
obſerved in the multitude ; but were detected, and 
roughly repelled. This violence produced a fray, 
in which ſeveral Jews were trodden under foot and 
ſlain, as that people were extremely odious at this 
juncture, when the ſuperſtition of the Chriſtians 
was inflamed by the preaching of monks in favour 
of the cruſade. The -populace of London, hear- 
ing the king had ordered the Jews to be extermi- 
nated, immediately took to arms, and beſieged 
the merchants of that nation in their houſes, after 
having murdered all the Iſraelites that fell in their 
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way. The king was no ſooner appriſed of this tu- 
mult than he ſent Ralph de Glanville, the chief 
juſticiary, and other noblemen, into the city, to 
quell the diſturbance, and prevent further miſchief, 
but all their endeavours proved ineffectual ; and 
they were obliged to fly for the ſafety of their own 
lives. The rabble finding it impracticable to force 
the ſtrong houſes to which the Jews had retired, 
fet them on fire; ſo that a conflagration began at 
different corners of the city; and the mob taking, 
advantage of the confuſion and terror which they 
produced, plundered Jews and Chriſtians without 
diſtinction. The former periſhed either by the 
flames or the fury of an enraged populace a great 
number of citizens were burned out of their habi- 
tations, and utterly ruined; and the diſturbance 
continued till morning, when the rabble diſperſed. 
Richard ordered the ringleaders of this outrageous 
tumult to be apprehended, and tried by the laws 
of the land: and they being convicted and execut- 
ed, he publiſhed a proclamation, prohibiting ſuch 
tumults for the future, and taking the Jews under 
his royal protection. Notwithſtanding this precau- 
tion, the Jews were afterwards maſſacred at Lyme, 
Stamford, and York, though avarice ſeems to have 
been more concerned than religious zeal, in thoſe 
inſtances of barbarity; for many gentlemen of the 
province were concerned in the carnage of York, 
who, having been indebted to the Jews, no ſooner 
made an end of butchering that unhappy people, 
to the number of five hundred, than they repaired 
to the cathedral, where their bonds were depoſited, 
compelled the officer to deliver theſe obligations, 
and burned them in the church with great ſolem- 
nity, The king, incenſed at this inſult upon his 
authority, which alſo affected his revenue, inat- 
much as he was heir to the perſona] eſtates of 
uſurers, ordered the biſhop of Ely, at that or” 
8 juſ⸗ 
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the guilty : but, before he arrived in Yorkſhire, the 
principal offenders had fled into Scotland; and the 
citizens of York imputing what had happened to 
the fury of the ungovernable multitude, the pre- 
late contented himſelf with depriving the high ſhe- 
riff and the governor of their offices, and levying 
fines upon the wealthieſt of the inhabitants. 
Richard, in the firſt aſſembly of his prelates and 
nobility convened after his coronation, at the abbey 
of Pupewell, in Northamptonſhire, filled up the 
vacant ſees of London, Wincheſter, Sarum, and 


Cul, Neub, 
Richard's 
expedients 
to raiſe 
money for ' 


the Cruſades 


Ely; and deliberated upon meaſures for enabling 


him to equip a powerful armament againſt the in- 
fidels, who had over-run the Holy Land. Geoffry 
Riddel, late biſhop of Ely, dying inteſtate, the 
king had ſeized his effects to a conſiderable value: 
he — in his father's treaſury at Wincheſter, gold 
and ſilver, jewels, and rich utenſils, to the amount 
of nine hundred thouſand pounds : but even this 
vaſt ſum was inſufficient for the purpoſes of his 
expedition. He fold the earldom of Northumber- 
land to Hugh, biſhop of Durham, for his natural 
life, and the honour of Sudberg to him and his 
ſucceſſors in that ſee, for ever. He ſet up to ſale 
the offices of high-ſheriffs, keepers of forefts, and 
many other lucrative poſts and dignities. He re- 
ceived conſiderable ſums from the barons of Bed- 
fordſhire, and the knights of Surry, for disforeſting 
parts of their country, which he had converted into 
toreſt-ground. Liberties, charters, caſtles, and ma- 
nors of the crown, were given away to the higheſt 
bidders; and when ſome of his friends demon- 
{trated to him the bad effects of ſuch alienation, 
he told them he would fell the city of London, 
if he could find a purchaſer. Ralph de Glanville, 
finding him deaf to all honeſt advice, and ſquan- 
dering away the crown demeſnes in fuch a profuſe, 
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A. C. n89. unthrifty, and pernicious manner, reſigned his place 
of juſticiary, and engaged in the cruſade ; and his 
poſt was filled by Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and 
William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex and Albe- 
marle, the former of theſe giving a thouſand marks 

Duet, Coll. for this employment. Beſides theſe expedients for 
raiſing money, Richard obtained a bull from pope 
Clement, impowering him to excuſe from the 
cruſade all thoſe whom he ſhould judge neceſſary 
to be left at home for the defence of the kingdom ; 
and a great number of people who had taken the 
croſs in the firſt tranſport of enthuſiaſm, were now 
glad to embrace this indulgence. By theſe means 

the king raiſed a greater ſum of money than any one 
of his predeceſſors had been known to poſſeſs. The 
Welch, upon the death of the late king, had, under 
Reſe ap Griffith, and his ſon, reduced ſeveral caſtles, 
and ravaged the counties of Pembroke and Car- 

| marthen ; but this prince afterwards obtained a ſafe- 

i conduct from John, and came to make his ſub- 

I} miſſion in the king's court at Oxford; Richard, 

to however, refufed to ſee him, and he returned to 

1 his own country meditating revenge. To anticipate 

ij! his attempt, John was directd to march into Wales 

| Pwr, With a body of forces; and a ſcutage was levied 

iþ Hia. of throughout the kingdom, to defray the expence of 

; Wales. this expedition. 

| Ambaſſa- While Richard was employed in making prepa- 


f. . . . . o 
France,” rations for carrying his grand deſign into execution, 


i} Rotrou count of Perche, and other ambaſſadors, 
| came over to notify the reſolution of the French 
king and his barons, who had ſworn in a general 
1 council held at Paris, to meet by the cloſe of Eaſter 
. at the general rendezvous near Vezelay; to which 
| place Richard and his people were ſummoned, | 
| that the two kings might ſet out together for the 


| cruſade. The king immediately convoked a gene- | 
= ral aſſembly at London, where the ear] of oy | 
$ IJ wore, 
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fwore, in his name, that he would repair to the 4. C. 89. 


place of rendezvous, and meet Philip at the time 
appointed. A diſpute ariſing at this period, be- 
tween Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
monks of Chriſt-church, about a college of ſecular 


Diſputes be- 


tween the 
monks of 


Chriſt- 


church and 


canons founded ar Hakington, the monks com- Baldwin, 


plained to the pope, that this new foundation was 


archbiſhop 
of Canter- 


intended to deprive them of the right of eleCting bury. 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and throw that power 
into the hands of the ſuffragans. Clement eſpouſ- 
ing their cauſe, ſent a legate to determine the con- 
troverſy; but the king, unwilling to ſee ſuch an 
inſtance of papal authority exerted in his dominions, 
prevailed upon the complainants to refer the diſpute 
to his own decifion, He forthwith repaired to 
Canterbury, with a vaſt number of his prelates 
and nobility, and decreed that the new foundation 
ſhould be demoliſhed : then the cardinal] Anagni, 
legate from the pope, who had been detzined a 
whole fortnight at Dover, by the king's expreſs 
order, was invited to Canterbury, and honourably 
received, though Richard would not allow him to 
exerciſe his legatine authority, except in remov- 
ing the interdict which Baldwin had laid upon 


the lands of prince John, when he married the 


heireſs of Glouceſter. 


Hoveden, 


During Richard's ſtay at Canterbury, he WAS Richard, for 
viſited by William, king of Scotland, who, taking u ot 


advantage of his impatience to proceed on this ex- 


money, re- 
nounces his 


pedition to the Holy Land, and his eager deſire of eg 


over the 


amaſſing money for that purpoſe, preſented him kingdom of 
with ten thouſand marks ſterling, in conſideration 11%. 


of his ſurrendering the caſtles of Berwick and Rox- 
burg, renouncing the ſuperiority of the kingdom 
of Scotland, delivering up the inſtrument con- 
taining the ſubmiſſion of him and all his barons, 
and receiving William's homage for the northern 
counties, as it had been formerly paid by his pre- 

| Q 3 deceſſors. 
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A. C. 1189. deceſſors. His next care was to provide for the 


— adminiſtration of the realm in his abſence: and in 


| guardians to this proviſion he acted from the dictates of his own 


fand n n Caprice, againſt the advice of the nobility, and the 
abſence, ſenſe of the whole nation. The guardianſhip of 
the kingdom he conferred on William Long- 
champ, biſhop of Ely, a Frenchman of low ori- 
ginal, without influence or authority ; and with 
him joined the biſhop of Durham, as juſticiary in 
the northern counties. To the former, he com- 
mitted the cuſtody of the Tower of London; to 
the latter the caſtle and foreſt of Windſor ; and 
Hugh Bardolph, William Mareſchal, Geoffry Fitz- 
piers, and William Briwere, were appointed their 
aſſiſtants and counſellors in the exerciſe of govern- 


ment. | 
Repairs Theſe precautions being taken, Richard, accom- 
— panied by the legate, ſet fail from Dover, and 


landed the ſame day at Gravelines, where he was 
met by the count of Flanders, who attended him 
into Normandy. There he practiſed a low arti- 
fice which diſgraced his character, though it an- 
ſwered his purpoſe of extorting money from his 
ſubjects. He pretended to have loſt the great ſeal, 
that he might have a pretence for ifluing a procla- 
mation, that no credit ſhould be given to any deed, 
rant, or inſtrument, until it ſhould receive the 
Fndion of the new ſeal, which he ordered to be 
made for that purpoſe : at the ſame time he ordered 
all perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch grants to bring them 
in, that they might be ſealed anew, and levied 
large fines for this indulgence. To crown his ava- 
rice, he directed the biſhop of Ely, veſted with the 
legatine power, as well as the royal authority, in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, to oblige every abbey 
and crown manor to furniſh one paltrey and ſump- 


Rene. Abb, ter horſe, and every city in the kingdom to find 
Mat, Faris. double the number, for the purpoſes of the expe- 


dition, 
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dition. The queen of France dying in the interim, * C1189. 
the rendezvous was deferred till Midſummer; but Has an in 
in order to adjuſt matters in ſuch a manner as would nr. 
prevent all diſputes, the two kings agreed to a con- king of 
ference at Gue S. Remi, where they, and their ATR 
elates and nobility, mutually ſwore to maintain 
peace, and defend each others territories; and in 
caſe either of the princes ſhould die on the expedi- 
tion, it was determined, that the ſurvivor ſhould 
ſucceed to the command of his troops and money, 
for the advantage of the ſervice. After this inter- 
view, Richard ſent for his mother Eleanor from 
England, together with Adelais, the ſiſter of Phi- 
lip, his own brother John, the two archbiſhops, 
and all the other prelates, before whom he exacted 
an oath of John, and Geoffry archbiſhop of York, 
importing, that they ſhould not ſet foot in England 
for three years, before the expiration of which he 
propoſed to return from Paleſtine : but at the re- 
queſt of his mother he releaſed them both from this 
obligation. His large fleet aſſembled from different 
rts of the kingdom, being well manned, vic- 
tualled, and ſupplied with ſtores for the expedition, 
he, by the advice of his prelates and nobility, 
enacted a body of regulations for the maintenance 
of peace, order, and diſcipline on board, appoint- 
ing five juſticiaries to ſee them punctually executed, 
and iſſued orders for its ſailing to Marſeilles, where 
he propoſed to embark his army. Ben. ably 
When the time appointed for the rendezvous Richard 
approached, he received the ſcrip and ſtaff from ves at 
che archbiſhop of Tours, and marched to Vezelay, © 
where he was joined by the king of France. From 
thence they took the route to Lyons at the head of 
one hundred thouſand men; but finding it ex- 
tremely inconvenient for ſuch a vaſt body to march 
together, the two kings parted at this city, Philip 
proceeding to Genoa, and Richard turning off ro- 
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A. C. 1189. wards Marſeilles, where he found a great number 


of pilgrims, who, having ſpent all their ſubſtance 
in waiting for a paſſage, made him a tender of their 
ſervice, and were retained. Having waited a whole 
week for the arrival of his fleet, he hired three 
large veſſels and twenty gallies, for his houſhold, 
w.th which he embarked tor Sicily, and putting in 
at Salerno, remained in that place, until he was 
informed that his fleet had arrived in the harbour 
of Meſſina. Thither he immediately followed it, 
and, finding the king of France lodged in the 
town, took up his quarters in the ſuburbs. As 
he propoſed to paſs the winter in this iſland, he 
ſeized rwo ſtrong caſtles ſituated on the Fare, one 
of which he aſſigned for the accommodation of his 
ſiſter, widow of the late king of Sicily, and the 
other he converted into a magazine. 

The citizens of Meſſina alarmed at theſe pro- 
ceedings, which ſeemed to denote a deſign of con- 
quering the iſland, took occaſion to quarrel with 
the Englith, who happened to be within the city, 
expelled them with great inſolence, ſhut their gates, 
manned their walls, and ſet Richard at defiance. 
Next day the king of France, accompanied by his 
own prelates and nobility and thoſe of the iſland, 
repaired to his quarters, in order to compromiſe 
the quarrel : but, in the midſt of their delibera- 
tions, the Meſſenians made a falley, and after hav- 
ing killed a good number of men and horſes, at- 
tacked the quarters of Hugh le Brun with great 
impetuoſity. Richard, enraged at this inſult, took 
to his arms immediately, and charging the citizens, 
not only repulſed them to the gates, but aſſaulted 
the city itſelf with ſuch fury, that notwithſtanding 
the reſiſtance of the inhabitants, reinforced by the 
French troops quartered within the walls, the place 
was taken by aſſault, and the ſtandard of England 


Duet. Coll, diſplayed upon the ramparts. The king of France, 


who 
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who had entered the city immediately before the at- 4. C. 1190. 
tack, exerted all his vigour in the defence of the 
place, and ſhot three Engliſh ſoldiers with a croſs- 
bow from the walls; ſo that Richard had great 
cauſe to complain of his behaviour ; nevertheleſs, 
his conduct on this occaſion was remarkably mo- 
derate : far from moleſting the French quarters, he 
quitted the city, and encamped within a fortification 
which he erected in the ſuburbs. This condeſcen- 
fon, however, could not appeaſe the reſentment of 
Philip, who regarded the aſſault as an inſult offered 
to his dignity ; and from this period conceived an im- 
placable rancour againſt the king of England. This 
grudge however he thought proper to conceal for the 
preſent, and agreed with Richard in making ordi- 
nances to be obſerved by both armies, for the preven- 
tion of gaming, clipping money, and dearth of pro- 
viſions: as alſo for the choice of wholeſome victuals, 
the regulations of markets, and the reduction of 
immoderate profit on merchandize. Richard, in 
order to render providence propitious to the under- 
taking, granted a charter in behalf of his Engliſh 
ſubjects who ſhould ſuffer by ſhipwreck, giving 
up in their favour the right which the crown had 
to the goods ſaved in ſuch difaſters: at the ſame 
time he put himſelf in a courſe of penance for his 
fins, and indulged the clergy of his Norman do- 
minions with another charter, exempting them : 
wholly from ſecular tribunals. Don 0." 
The Meſſineſe had ſmarted ſeverely in their quar- Richard 
rel with the king of England, who had permitted ue 
the ſoldiers to plunder the city; and their king Tancred, 
Tancred found himſelf extremely incommoded by sie“ 
the diſpute, in conſequence of which an hundred 
thouſand ſlaves had eſcaped to the mountains, from 
whence they made incurſions, and ravaged the 
whole country. The Sicilian prelates had laboured 
to effect an accommodation, and the king, in effect 
an uſurper, whoſe crown was diſputed by Henry VI. 
em- 
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A. C. 1190 emperor of Germany, in right of his wife Con- 
ſtance, unwilling to incur the reſentment of ſuch a 
powerful prince as Richard, made uncommon ad- 
vances towards a treaty of peace. This was at 
length concluded, on condition that Tancred ſhould 
pay to Richard twenty thouſand ounces of gold, in 
lieu of legacies bequeathed to Henry of England, 

by the late king William II. who had married his 
daughter; that he ſhould beſtow one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage on young Arthur duke of Brittany, 
whom Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, in caſe 
he himſelf ſhould die without iſſue ; and that 
twenty thouſand ounces of gold ſhould be forth- 
with depoſited as her fortune, to be reſtored, pro- 

Duet. Coll. Vided the marriage ſhould not take effect. As for 

the inhabitants of Meſſina, Richard ordered the 

plunder to be reſtored ; but knowing them to be a 

faithleſs mongrel race, deſcended from Greeks, 

Lombards, and Saracens, he ordered them to pull 

down their gates, and deliver hoſtages for their. 

peaceable behaviour. Then he built a ſtrong caſtle 

upon the top of an high mountain that overlooked 

the city, diſtinguiſhing it by the appellationof Mate- 

Griffon, or Griffon-Slayer, alluding to the name 

of Griffons, beſtowed as a term of reproach upon 

the inhabitants of Meſſina. Here while he enter- 

tained Hugh duke of Burgundy, and a great 

number of French noblemen, on Chriſtmas-day, 

he and his gueſts were obliged to riſe from table 

and quell a tumult, ariſing from a quarrel between 

ſome Engliſh and Piſan ſailors; but which was re- 

newed next day, upon a Piſan's murdering an 

Engliſhman at church. Both ſides fought with 

equal fury, and many lives were loſt, before the 

kings of France and England could advance with 

their forces, and put an end to the battle. 

In a few days after this diſturbance, a trifling 
incident ſerved to denote the impetuoſity of Ri- 

chard's diſpoſition, Having rode out to take the 

air, 
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air, accompanied by ſeveral French and Engliſh 
knights, of which number was William de Barre, 
famous for his courage and dexterity ; the king, 
who had formerly taken this cavalier in a ſkirmiſh 
near Mante, perceiving a man leading an aſs 
loaden with canes, diſtributed theſe among the 
company, and they began to tilt at one anotker in 
the Mooriſh manner. In the courſe of this paſtime, 
William happened to tear the king's coat; and 
Richard, incenſed at the preſumption of a man 
who had formerly broke his parole with him in 
Normandy, ran at him with great fury; but, in- 
ſtead of diſmounting William, his own ſaddle gave 
way, and he came to the ground: a circumſtance 
which piqued the king's pride to ſuch a degree, 
that he ordered De Barre to be gone, and never 
appear again in his preſence. At the interceſſion, 
however, of the prelates and nobility, he was per- 
mitted to.proſecute the voyage to the Holy Land, 
where he ſignalized his valour in ſuch a manner as 
effectually retrieved the favour of Richard. 

Mean while the French king diſguiſed his animo- 
ſity ſo well, that the other never ſuſpected his ſen - 
timents, but treated him as a particular friend and 
generous ally. He preſented Philip with divers En- 
gliſh ſhips, and half the money he had received from 
| Tancred; and diſtributed his treaſure among the 
French knights with ſuch profuſion, that he is ſaid 
to have given away, in one month, more than any 
of his predeceſſors had beſtowed in a whole year. 
At length he viſited the Sicilian king at Catanea, who 
received him with particular marks of honour and 
reſpect, and was ſo pleaſed with his open, frank de- 
meanour, that he made him acquainted with Phi- 
lip's malevolence. This plainly appeared in a letter 
from the king of France to Tancred, affuring him, 
that Richard intended to deprive him of his crown, 
and propoſing that the Sicilian ſhould fall upon 
him ſuddenly with his forces, in which caſe he 

| would 
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would ſecond his attempt. The Engliſh monarch 
was confounded at this inſtance of perfidy ; the 
truth of which he had no reaſon to doubt when he 
ſaw Philip's ſignet, and Tancred offered to prove 
that he received it from the duke of Burgundy. 
He carefully preſerved this evidence; and having 
been ſpendidly entertained by the Sicilian monarch, 
to whom he preſented the famous ſword of Arthur, 
celebrated under the name of Caliburne, he re- 
turned to Meſſina, with a hearty contempt of his 
French ally. Philip could not help perceiving a 
total alteration in his behaviour, and ſent the count 
of Flanders to expoſtulate with him on the ſubject, 
when Richard delivered the letter into his hands, 
deſiring he would preſent it to the king of France, 
who at ſight of it exhibited ſigns of extreme con- 
fuſion; though he ſoon recollected himſelf, and 
pretended it was a ſtratagem, contrived by Richard, 
to avoid his marriage with Adelais, which he now _ 
inſiſted upon with affected warmth. 

Richard had never been affianced to this princeſs, 
and never expreſſed the leaſt inclination for the 


tern Philip match, except when his intention was to diſtreſs 


and Richard, 


his father : for his heart had been captivated by the 
beauty of Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king 
of Navarre; and he had already employed his 
mother Eleanor to make a journey into Guienne, 
and negotiate a marriage between him and that 
amiable princeſs. The propoſal was immediately 
embraced, and the contract being ratified, the 
queen-mother and her future daughter-in-law tra- 
velled over land to Naples, having been joined on 
the road by the count of Flanders : they were thence 
conveyed to Brindiſi, becauſe Meſſina, being al- 
ready crouded, could not contain them with their 
numerous retinue. Philip was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with all theſe tranſactions, and threatened 
loudly to renounce all friendſhip with the king of 
lengland; but the diſpute was compromiſed in 

another 
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another treaty, by which. Richard was releaſed 4 C. 1191, 

from all pretended engagements to Adelais, who 

after yards married William II. count of Ponthieu, 

who was the principal hoftage given by Philip for 

his performance of articles. The French king 

ceded Giſors, Naufle, Neufchatel de S. Denys, and 

the Vexin Normand, to Richard, and the heirs 

male of his body : in default of which they ſhould 

revert to Philip; and in caſe of his death, without 

iſſue male, be re- united with the domain of Nor- 

mandy. They agreed that Richard's eldeſt ſon, if 

heaven ſhould bleſs him with male offspring, ſhould 

hold the Norman dominions of Philip in capite 

that the Engliſh king ſhould pay ten thouſand 

marks of ſilver, at four different payments; and 

cede the fiefs Yſſadun and Graſſay, with all that 

was claimed in Auvergne by the king of France, 

who, on his ſide, ſhould yield to Richard Cahors 

and Quercy, except the two royal abbies of Figeac 

and Souillac. 3 
The treaty being ſigned and ratified, the king Richard 

of France took his departure from Meſſina for the makes a 

Holy Land; and Richard gave him a ſhort convoy Cs, of, 

with his gallies : then tacking about to Reggio, manies Be- 

took on board his mother and Berengaria, with 

whom he returned that ſame evening to the place 

from whence he had ſet fail. Eleanor, in a few 

days, embarked on her return for England ; and 

che princeſs of Navarre remained with Richard's 

ſiſter Jane, dowager of Sicily, until he could aſ- 

ſemble a ſufficient number of veſſels for the tranſ- 

portation of his cavalry. Theſe being procured, 

and every other neceſſary prepared, he demoliſhed 

the fort of Mate-Griffon, and ſailed from Meſlina 

with above two hundred ſhips and gallies. In two 

days, the fleet was diſperſed in a ſtorm, and the 

king obliged to put into the iſle of Crete, from 

whence he ſteered to Rhodes; while two of his 

large ſhips were ſtranded on the coaſt of Cyprus, 


and 
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A. c. 1191, and Roger, his vice- chancellor, drowned, with ſe- 


PFineſauf. 
nedict. 
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veral knights and their attendants. Thoſe who 
reached the ſnore were immediately ſeized, ſtripped, 
and impriſoned by Iſaac, ſtiling himſelf emperor 
of Cyprus, who would not ſuffer a third veſſel, 
having on board the queen of Sicily and Berenga- 
ria, to enter the harbour of Limeſol. Richard, 
being informed of their diſtreſs, advanced to their 
relief with his gallies, and found them lying at 
anchor on the open ſhore, —_ to all the extre- 
mity of the weather. Incenſed at the barbarity of 
this inſolent tyrant, he ſent a meſſage to demand 
his pilgrims, with all their effects which had been 
ſeized; and, receiving an arrogant anſwer, imme- 
diately landed his men. Iſaac did not decline an 
engagement, in which he was defeated ; the town 
foon capitulated, and the fleet was brought into the 
harbour. The Cypriots reaſſembled another body 
of forces, and, giving battle the next day to Rich- 
ard, were routed again with great ſlaughter. This 
overthrow determined the fate of the iſland. All 
the caſtles and towns admitted the conqueror; and 
Iſaac himſelf ſubmitted at diſcretion. The conqueſt 
of Cyprus being ſo eaſily atchieved, the king 
eſpouſed Berengaria, who was crowned the ſame 
day at Limeſol, by John biſhop of Evreux, aſſiſted 
by the archbiſhops of Apamea and Auch, and the 
biſhop of Bayonne. After this ceremony, Richard 
received the homage of the nobility, and confirmed. 
the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of the Cypriots, 
who having been oppreſſed by Iſaac, hailed the king 
of England as their deliverer. Nor was their gra- 
titude confined to empty profeſſions : they preſented 
him with a moiety of their effects; and engaged 
to ſend a ſupply of proviſions to the Chriftians, at 
the ſiege of Acon, in which they were at that time 
employed. | 

Having regulated the affairs of Cyprus, and be- 
ſtowed the government of the iſland upon — 
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de Camville and Robert de Turnham, the king ſet &. C. 1191. 


ſail for Acon, whither he had already diſpatched 
the two queens and Iſaac's only daughter, with the 
beſt part of his fleet and forces. In his paſſage 
he encountered a prodigious large veſſel, equipped 
by Saladine at Barut, containing fifteen hundred 
of his choice troops, commanded by ſeven admi- 
rals, and loaden with proviſion and warlike ſtores 
for the garriſon of Acon. This huge unweildy 
ſhip he attacked and deſtroyed, and arrived before 
the place, to the inexpreſſible joy of the Chriſ- 
tian army, and the terror and diſmay of the be- 


ſieged, which increaſed, even to deſpair, when they 


underſtood the loſs of the veſſel, in which all their 
hopes were centered. The ſiege, which had hitherto 
languiſhed, was now carried on with ſurpriſing vi- 
gour. Richard's courage, liberality, and magni- 
ficence, not only engaged the hearts of the ſoldiery, 
but totally eclipſed the king of France, who be- 
came envious of his glory, and jealous of his great- 
nefs. Though Richard had ſhared with him the 
booty and priſoners taken in the carrack, accord- 
ing to a convention made in Sicily, by which they 
agreed to divide the ſpoils of the infidels, Philip 
was not contented, but laid claim to one half of 
Cyprus, and the riches there acquired. To this 
demand Richard replied, that though their agree- 
ment related to Paleſtine only, he would divide his 
conqueſt with Philip, provided that prince would 
act in the ſame manner towards him, with regard 
to the dominions and effects of the count of Flan- 
ders, and the caitillan of St. Omers, lately deceaſed, 
whoſe effects he had ſeized for his own advantage. 
This anſwer effectually ſilenced the French king, 
who dropped his pretenſions; and they renewed 
their agreement about the acquiſitions that ſhould 
be made in the Holy Land, appointing the Knights- 
Templars and Hoſpitallers as umpires of the parti- 
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tion, By this time the beſieged were reduced to . , , 
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A. C. 1197. extremity z and Saladine, finding it impracticable 
to raiſe the ſiege, allowed them to ſurrender upon 
the beſt terms they could procure. The capitula- 
tion they obtained did not even ſecure their lives ; 
for they obliged themſelves to remain in cuſtody, 
until their heads ſhould be redeemed with two hun- 
dred thouſand Byzantines ; and, in a failure of this 
ranſom, within a certain time, they were to be at 

Hoveden. the mercy of the conquerors. | 

The kingof The city being ſurrendered, and Philip having 

turns to hi taken poſſeſſion of his ſhare, according to the de- 

own domi- termination of the arbitrators, he deſired Richard 

enn, would conſent to his return, as the air of Aſia did 
not agree with his conſtitution, and he ſhould cer- 
tainly die, unleſs reſtored to his own country. Un- 
der this pretext, he harboured the deſign of making 
himſelf maſter of Flanders, and perhaps of invading 
Normandy. All the princes of the army exclaimed 
againſt his deſerting them before the cruſade ſhould 
be finiſhed ; but he perſiſted in his reſolution, and 
renewed his demand upon Cyprus, which he thought 
Richard would buy off with his conſent to Philip's 
retreat. Accordingly he became ſo importunate on 
both ſubjects, that the king of England granted 
his requeſt, upon his taking a public oath on the 
evangeliſts, that he would abſtain from all hoſtili- 
ties againſt the territories of Richard, and even 
protect them againſt all invaders, to the utmoſt of 
his power. Having thus quieted the apprehenſions 
of his rival, who accommodated him with two of 
his beſt gallies, he ſet fail from Acon, leaving his 
troops under the command of the duke of Bur- 
oundy ; and, in his paſſage through Italy, com- 
plained to pope Celeſtine III. that he could not act 
in concert with Richard, whoſe inſolence was alto- 
gether intolerable : he therefore deſired his holineſs 
would abſolve him of his original vow, which he 
had not performed, as well as of the oath he had 
{worn to the king of England, that he might re- 

3 venge 
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venge himſelf upon that haughty prince. The 
gratified him in the firſt part of his demand, 
but forbade him to invade the territories of Richard, 
on pain of excommunication; a prohibition which 

he had already reſolved to diſregard. = _ 
After Philip's departure, the whole charge of the 
war devolved upon Richard, who found himſelf 
in a very perplexed ſituation, occaſioned by the 
conteſt between Guy de Luzignan and Conrade, 


marquis of Montferrat, about the crown of Jeru- 
ſalem. An accommodation had been effected by 


the interpoſition of the other ming and it was 
agreed, that Guy ſhould poſſe 


s the kingdom for 
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life: that the ſucceſſion ſhould fall to Conrade and 


his heirs; and that in the mean time they ſhould 


equally ſhare the revenues. Notwithſtanding this 
pacification, Conrade ſtill maintained a correſpon- 
dence with Saladine, and avoided a junction with 
the King of England, who having repaired the for- 
tifications of Acon, began his march for Joppa, 
along the ſea-coaſt, for the convenience of being 
ſupplied with proviſions by the ſhipping. Saladine 
hovered with his army upon the mountains, ready 
to attack him with the firſt favourable opportunity, 


and at length gave battle to the Chriſtians, as they 
paſſed a river in the neighbourhood of Cæſarea. 
Here he was routed with the ſlaughter of forty 
thouſand men, chiefly by the valour and conduct 
of Richard; and he forthwith ordered Cæſarea, 
Joppa, and Aſcalon, to be demoliſhed. The king 
of England, however, repaired the fortifications of 
the two firſt of theſe towns, and re-peopled them 
with part of the inhabitants of Acon. Then he 
advanced towards Jeruſalem, and deſeated Saladine 
again, in the plains of Rama; when he might 
have made himſelf maſter of the city, had not he 
been diverted from his purpoſe by the Templars, 
who, being in the French intereſt, perſuaded him 
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calon, which he fortified at his own expence. 
While Richard thus gathered laurels in Paleſtine, 
his kingdom of England groaned under the op- 
preſſive adminiſtration of William biſhop of Ely, 
whom he had left guardian of the realm. Inſtead 
of co-operating with the biſhop of Durham as his 
colleague, he had arreſted the perſon of that pre- 
late, who was obliged to purchaſe his releaſe by 
delivering into his hands the caſtles of Windfor, 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the manor of Sadberg, with 
the county of Northumberland ; and giving his 
own ſon and Gilbert de la Ley, as hoſtages for his 
quiet ſubmiſſion. . Hugh complained of this treat- 
ment in letters to the king, who received them ar 
Marſeilles, and ſent orders to William to reſtore 
the places he had wreſted from the biſhop ; but he 
refuſed to comply with theſe inſtructions, on pre- 
tence of knowing the king's mind better than it 
could be explained in writing; and he demeaned 
himſelf in all reſpects with the moſt intolerable pride 
and arrogance. He expoſed every thing to ſale with 
the moſt ſhameful venality: he deprived hoth 
clergy and laity of their churches, lands, and poſ- 
ſeſſions, with which he enriched his own relations 
and dependants : he exhauſted the king's revenue, 
by making purchaſes for himſelf; uach that 
he bought every eſtate that was to be ſold: the 
vacant churches and abbeys he either kept for his 
own uſe, or beſtowed on his own creatures, among 
whom likewiſe he diſtributed caſtles and poſts, 


which he extorted from others by dint of menaces 


and perſecution. In his viſitation of the religious 
houſes, he travelled with a party of fifteen hundred 
horſe, and ſuch a retinue of knights, clergy, ſer- 
vants, minſtrels, dogs, and horſes, that the convent 
in which he lodged could ſcarcely, in three years, 
recover the damage ſuſtained in one night's enter- 
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moſt abject complaiſarice, expreſſing the utmoſt 
ambition to marry his nieces and relations, though, 
like himſelf, ſprang from the dregs of the people; 
and even prince John was treated by him with ſuch 
indignity, that he appealed to his brother for re- 
dreſs. In a word, the civil . and legatine powers Mat. Paris: 
veſted in his perſon, had elevated him to ſuch a %. Nude 
degree of pride, inſolence, and indiſcretion, that 
he acted as if he had thought himſelf not only a 
real king, but even a deſpotic emperor. 

Richard, though informed of theſe particulars Tue ,. 
from different correſpondents, while he reſided at of Ex, in-, 
Meſſina, was ſo bigotted to his own choice, that gie f 
he would not depoſe this haughty viceroy ; but diſ- Lincoln. 
patched Walter archbiſhop of Rouen, and William 
Mareſchal earl of Strigul, with poſitive orders to 
the chancellor, implying that nothing ſhould be 
done in the adminiſtration without their advice, and 
that of the counſellors whom he had appointed be- 
fore his departure: but, when they arrived, they 
durſt not deliver their credentials ; fo that William 
proceeded in his uſual career. Among other acts 
of arbitrary power, he diveſted Gerard de Cam- 
ville of the ſheriffdom of Lincolnſhire, and com- 
manded him to ſurrender the caſtle of which he 
was hereditary caſtellan. When he refuſed to com- 
ply with this order, the chancellor began his march 
with a body of troops to reduce it by force; bur, 
before be could atchieve the enterprize, he received 
a meſſage from prince John, threatening to viſit 
him at the head of an army, if he would not in- 
ſtantly deſiſt from his undertaking; and this was 
followed by another piece of intelligence, which 
effectually damped his courage. He received in- 
formation of the- pope's death, in conſequence of 
which his legatine power vaniſhed, ſo that he found 
himſelf deprived of the beſt half of his authority; 
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A. E. Inge. and, perceiving that the noblemen in his army were, 


well affected towards prince John, he the more 
willingly lent an ear to propoſals of accommoda- 
tion. This was accordingly effected, on condition 
that William ſhould retain the caſtles and the admi- 
niſtration, but in caſe the king ſhould die without 
iſſue, they were to be delivered to John as the ſuc- 
ceſſor; and this article was ratified by the oaths of 
all the prelates and nobility. | 
The cruel and arbitrary diſpoſition of this upſtart, 
appeared in nothing more flagrant than in his be- 
haviour towards the king's natural brother Geoffry, 
in whoſe ſervice he had lived, and to whom he was 
bound by an oath of homage and fealty. That 
prelate had appointed him his official in the arch- 
deaconry of Rouen, even contrary to the inclination 
of the late king, who always regarded Longchamp 
as a perfidious miſcreant. Geoffry had been for 
ſome time ele& of Vork; but Baldwin of Canter- 
bury claiming the prerogative of conſecrating the 
archbiſhops of that ſee, and the other refuſing to 
ive up its independency, the ſuffragans were for- 
bid to perform the ceremonies of conſecration, and 
the temporalities were ſequeſtered in the hands of 
the chancellor. When queen Eleanor parted with 
her ſon, Richard in Sicily, the king deſired her to 
ſollicit pope Celeſtine for the confirmation of Ge- 
offry's election; and that pontiff had ordered the 
archbiſhop of Tours to perform the office of his 
conſecration, immediately after- which he received 
the pall with a bull of privilege, exempting the 
ſee of York from the juriſdiction of all legates, 
except thoſe who ſhould be ſent occaſionally into 
England a latere. Thus confirmed, Geoffry pro- 
ceeded for Witſand, in order to embark for Eng- 
land; but when he reached the caſtle of Guiſnes, 
he underſtood that the counteſs of Flanders had, 
at the deſire of Longchamp, given orders to pre- 
1 | vent 
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vent his paſſage. As this reſtriction did not ex- 
tend to his retinue, they were ſent over ina Bo- 


logne ſhip; and he himſelf going on board of a- 


ſmall Engliſh veſſel, landed at Dover, where he 
was immediately taken into cuſtody by the chancel- 
lor's directions. He made ſhift, however, to eſcape 
from the party by which he had been arreſted, and 
took refuge in the church of St. Martin, a privi- 
leged place belonging to the monks of Canterbury. 
Here he was inveſted by a body of Brabantins, 
who at length dragged him in his pontificals from 
the altar, and impriſoned him in the caſtle, after 
they had plundered his baggage and ſent his horſes 
to the chancellor, | | 
The whole nation exclaimed againſt this unpro- 
voked violence, offered to the perſon of an arch- 
biſhop who was univerſally beloved. The biſhop 
of Lincoln excommunicated all concerned in the 
outrage ; a ſentence which was afterwards confirmed 
by the reſt of the prelates at Reading, where prince 
John, commonly ſtiled count of Mortaign, ſum- 
moned a general aſſembly. He had likewiſe eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Geoffry; and the biſhops of London, 
Coventry, and Norwich, threatened the land with 
an interdict, in caſe of his being detained in priſon : 
ſo that Longchamp thought proper to ſet him at 
liberty, and he repaired with the other prelates to 
Reading. Here Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, 
read the king's letters, appointing him to ſuperin- 
tend the election for filling up the ſee of Canter- 
bury, and with his colleagues to aſſiſt William in 
the adminiſtration. As the chancellor had pre- 
vented the vacancy from being filled, he refuſed ro 
admit him and his colleagues into his councils, in 
diametrical oppoſition to the king's pleaſure z op- 
preſſed the people, and, in particular, treated tne 
archbiſhop of York with ſuch indignity; he pro- 
poſed that Longchamp ſhould be depoſed from the 
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vernment, according to the tenour of the king's 
etters, which he produced; and William, then re- 
fiding at Windſor, was ſummoned to meet them 
the next day at Lodbridge, between that place and 
Reading. William promiſed to meet them at the 
appointed rendezvous, and had actually proceeded 
two or three miles with an armed force, when his 
heart failing him, he took the road to London, 
and ſhut himſelf up in the Tower, the fortifica- 
tions of which he himſelf had repaired : but being 
inveſted by the nobility and citizens before he could 
ſupply the place with a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions, 
he endeavoured to engage prince John in his in- 
tereſt by dint of magnificent promiſes. That expe- 
dient miſcarrying, he was forced to ſubmit to the 
Judgment of the prelates and nobility, who, after 
a full hearing, deprived him of his poſts and caſtles, 
except thoſe of Dover, Cambridge, and Hereford, 
which he poſſeſſed before the king's departure; and 
the places of chancellor and juſticiary were ſup- 
plied by the archbiſhop of Rouen, a prelate of un- 
common abilities and untainted integrity. William, 
unwilling to part with the caſtles which he had 
uſurped, retired to Dover, from whence he en- 
deavoured to make his eſcape beyond ſea, in wo- 
man's apparel ; but, being detected by the populace, 
to whom he had rendered himſelf extremely odious, 
they treated him with great indignity, and, at laſt, 
confined him to a dark cellar. The archbiſhop of 
Rouen pitying his condition, ſent an order to re- 
leaſe him, with a licence to leave the kingdom ; 
in conſequence of which he croſſed over to Nor- 
mandy, where he was received as an excommuni- 
cated perſon, all divine ſervice ceaſing whereſoever 

he refided. | | 
He no ſooner arrived on the continent, than he 
ſollicited pope Celeſtine to renew his legation, and 
complained in letters ro his holineſs and the i 
PT | at 
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that he had been deprived of the adminiſtration by 
the faction of John count de Mortagin, who had 
a deſign upon the kingdom. The pope, believing 
his remonſtrances, appointed him legate of Eng- 
land, and ordered the biſhops of the realm to ex- 
communicate the count, and all that were con- 
cerned in the privation of Longchamp. Of theſe 
William ſent over a liſt to Hugh biſhop of Lin- 
cola, together with the pope's mandates; which, 
however, no prelate would execute. On the con- 
trary, the juſticiaries ſeized all the rents of the ſee 
of Ely, in the king's name, as ſome ſort of ſatiſ- 
faction for two years royal revenue which he had 
embezzled. Mean while he found means to pur- 
chaſe John's favours, and reſolved to repair to Eng- 


land with his legatine dignity. He accordingly 


took ſhipping and landed at Dover, from whence 
he ſent meſſengers to the queen-mother to notify his 
legation and arrival. A council was immediately 
aſſembled, and John diſcovered his partiality in 
ſuch a manner as ſcandalized Eleanor, who repri- 
manded him publicly for his attzchment to ſuch a 
villain. It was judged proper, however, to take 
off the edge of this attachment with a ſubſidy of 
two thouſand marks from the exchequer; then the 
prince viewed the mattter in a different light; and 
it was unanimouſly decreed that an appeal ſhould 
be made to the pope againſt the legation of Long- 
champ, who was ordered to quit the kingdom im- 
mediately as a diſturber of the public peace. Wil- 
liam, being informed of this determination, laid his 
own dioceſe under interdict, and returned in great 
confuſion into Normandy, where he exerted all his 
endeavours with the court of Rome and the king of 
France to the prejudice of England. 

Philip the French king, immediately after his 
return from Paleſtine, propoſed a conference with 
William Fitzralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and 
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A.C. 1192. the prelates and nobility of that dukedom; a con- 
| ference was accordingly held in the uſual place, 
where he demanded his ſiſter Adelais, with the caſ- 
tle of Giſors, and the counties of Eu and Aumale, 
which he pretended were ceded to him by the treaty 
of Meſſina, The Normans replied, that they had 
no orders on that ſubject, and therefore could not 
comply with his demand: he threatened to do him- 
ſelf juſtice by farce of arms ; and they made pre- 
parations for a vigorous defence. Baffled in this 
project, he tampered with John count de Mor- 
taign, whom he invited to a conference, offering 
to beſtow upon him his ſiſter Adelais in marriage, 
and to put him in poſſeſſion of all Richard's domi- 
nions on the continent immediately after the ſolem- 
mation of the nuptials. John was ripe for any 
deſign againſt Richard, who had declared Arthur 
his ſucceſſor, not only in his treaty with Tancred, 
but in letters to Longchamp, who entered into a ne- 
gotiation with William king of Scotland, in order 
to ſecure this ſucceſſion. That prelate now changed 
his party, and employed all his addreſs to corro- 
borate the propoſals of Philip, which John em- 
braced without heſitation, and was on the point of 
croſſing the ſea in compliance with Philip's invita- 
tion ; when his departure was prevented by the re- 
monſtrances of the queen-mother, together with 
the menaces of the juſticiaries, who threatened to 
ſeize all his lands and caſtles ſhould he preſume to 
leave the kingdom. At the ſame time, all the pre- 
lates and nobility were ſummoned to London, where 
they renewed their oath of fealty to Richard; a 
circumſtance that greatly damped the hopes which 
John had conceived, The French king, diſap- 
pointed in this quarter, formed the deſign of in- 
vading'Normady ; but his nobility would not join 
aim in ſuch an expedition, contrary to the oath they 
head taken. The pope had ſent Octavian, biſhop 
t 7 SINE | o 
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of Oſtia and Jordan, abbot of Foſſa Nova, as his 
legates to compromiſe the difference between the 
archbiſhop of Rouen and William Longchamp; 
but the ſeneſchal of Normandy would not allow 
them to enter the dutchy, which, during the pil- 
grimage of the king, was exempted from all lega- 
tine juriſdiction. Though Octavian, at the deſire 
of Philip, excommunicated this officer and all his 
abettors, and laid the dominions under an interdict, 
Jordano refuſed to join in theſe cenſures, and for 
that reaſon was expelled from the territories of 
France; but his conduct was approved by the pope, 
who repealed the ſentences, and refuſed to take any 
ſtep to the prejudice of a LO who was ſo laudably 
employed at a diſtance from his own dominions, in 
rofting the battles of the Lord. a 
The factions of Guy de Luzignan and Conrade 
divided the Chriſtians in ſuch a manner, that no ef- 
fectual ſervice could be performed againſt the Sara- 
cens; and there was no other proſpect of union, 
than that of Conrade's elevation to the throne of 
Jeruſalem ; but, as Guy could not be expected to 
reſign his kingdom without an equivalent, Richard 
generouſly preſented him with the crown of Cyprus, 
which was enjoyed by him and his deſcendants, 
This expedient removed all obſtacles to an accom- 
modation ; and Conrade being perfectly well ſa- 
tisfied with his fortune, reſolve? to join the cruſards 
without further delay, when he was ſtabbed in the 
ſtreets of Tyre by two aſſaſſins, who for this pur- 
pole had inſinuated themſelves into his ſervice. 
They were ſubjects of a petty Saracen prince, whoſe 
territories lay in the mountains of Phœnicia, and 
who was known by the name of the old Man of 
the Mountain. He was an artful prince, who new 
very well how to turn the ſuperſtition of Mahomet 
to his own advantage. As he could not defend 
himſelf from the encroachments of his powerful 
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neighbours, by open force, he contrived an effec- 
tual method to revenge the injuries he ſhould ſuſ- 
tain. He maintained a band of enthuſiaſts, who 
implicitly obeyed his orders, though hedged with 
the moſt imminent danger, in full perſuaſion, that 
ſhould they die in the execution, paradiſe would 
would be their recompence. Theſe he diſpatched 
occaſionally to murder thoſe princes who had done 
him wrong : and they purſued their aim with in- 
credible fortitude and perſeverance ; ſo that all the 
potentates of that part of Aſia were afraid of giv- 
ing umbrage to the lord of the mountain. One of 
his ſubjects being driven by ſtormy weather into 
the harbour of Tyre, was plundered and ſlain by 
order of Conrade. The Sheic, or old man, de- 
manded ſatisfaction, and the blame was laid upon 
Reginald, lord of Sidon. This charge was ex- 
amined, and found falſe by the Sheic, who ſent 
another meſſenger for redreſs to Conrade, who not 
only refuſed to do juſtice, but was, with great dif- 
ficulty, reſtrained from putting the meſſenger to 
death. In revenge for this outrage, the aſſaſſins 
were diſpatched with inſtructions to murder the of- 
fender, and executed their orders with great delibe- 
ration. . Being apprehended, they avowed the com- 
mand of their lord, who afterwards ſent a letter or 
manifeſto to the European princes, explaining and 
juſtifying his conduct, and clearing Richard from 
the imputation of being concerned in this murder, 
which had been fixed upon his character by his ene- 
mies. Conrade was ſucceeded in the throne by 
Henry, count of Champagne, who married his 
widow, and marched to the aſſiſtance of Richard, 
who had juſt reduced the ſtrong fortreſs of Darum, 
in the plains of Paleſtine. Thus reinforced, he be- 


gan his march to Jeruſalem, which he reſolved to 


beſiege; but, when they approached the city, the 
fiege was judged impracticable, from the difficulty 
of 
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of receiving ſupplies of proviſion ; and the duke of 
Burgundy retreated with the French troops to Tyre, 
from whence he propoſed to 2 for Europe. 
The Engliſh troops being diminiſhed by continual 
fatigues and repeated engagements, all hope of 
making new conqueſts vaniſhed ; and Richard hav- 
ing received divers letters from the regency, ſolli- 
citing his immediate return to prevent the diſorders 
that threatened his kingdom, he reſolved to take 
his leave of Paleſtine, in which he had enacted mi- 


racles of valour, to the terror and admiration of the 


infidels. Saladine ſtill commanded a vaſt army 
among the mountains, ready to fall upon the ma- 
ritime towns as ſoon as the king of England ſhould 
quit the country ; and accordingly Richard, on his 
arrival at Acon, underſtood that the town of Joppa 
was taken, and the caſtle reduced to extremity. 
He no ſooner received this intelligence, than he 
ordered his forces to march thither by land, while 
he himfelf with a handful of troops was tranſported 
by ſea, and compelled the Saracens to raiſe the 
ſiege, by the terror of his name, and a ſeries of the 


molt daring exploits, in which he expoſed his per- 


ſon to the utmoſt danger. - As he could not, how- 
ever, remain in Paleſtine, with any regard to his 
own intereſt, or, indeed, with any proſpect of ac- 
compliſhing the great aim of the expedition, he 
agreed upon a truce for three years with Saladine, 
on condition that Aſcalon ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
that the Chriſtians ſhould fortify Joppa, and inha- 
bit all the places on the ſea-coaſt, while the Sara- 
cens ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the hilly country. 

Theſe ſtipulations being ratified, and the affairs 
of Paleſtine ſettled in the beſt manner the circum- 
ſtance of the times would permit, Richard returned 
to Acon, where he embarked for Europe. Not 
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caring to paſs through France, or the territories of Auſtria. 


Tholouſe, he directed his courſe to Raguſa, from 
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from whence he determined to travel incognito thro? 
Germany; but he was diſcovered in a village near 
Vienna, by Leopold duke of Auſtria, who, glad 
of this opportunity to revenge an affront which he 


had ſuſtained from Richard at Acon, ordered him 


to be arreſted and loaded with ſhackles, to the diſ- 
grace of honour and humanity. His avarice was, 
in all probability, as much concerned as his revenge 
in this ungenerous inſult; for he expected a ſhare 
of the ranſom, and even ſtipulated for the ſum of 
fifty thouſand marks, when he delivered him to the 
emperor Henry VI. who received the prize in a tran- 
ſport of joy, though the two nations were at peace 
with one another, and he could not find the lighteſt 
pretence for detaining a prince whoſe perſon ought 
to have been held ſacred, conſidering the ſervice he 
had done to the chriftian cauſe in Paleſtine. Henry 
looked upon Richard with an evil eye, ſince his 
treaty and alliance with Tancred king of Sicily, 
to whoſe dominions the emperor laid claim, in right 
of his wite Conſtance; and here his revenge coin- 
cided with his intereſt ; for he had already graſped 
an immenſe ranſom in idea : and with — 4 to the 


injuſtice and diſgrace, the practice of the times 


kept him in countenance. 


Philip of France being informed of Richard's 
captivity, renewed all his offers to John, count of 
Mortaigne; and ſent ambaſſadors to Canute V. 
king of Denmark, to demand his ſiſter Ingeburga 
in marriage, deſiring no other portion with that 
princeſs, than an aſſignment of Canute's claim to 
England, and the aſſiſtance of an armament in h's 
endeavours to conquer that kingdom. The pro- 
poſal was accepted, and the lady married at Amiens 
to Philip, who repudiated her the very next day, 
and a formal divorce was afterwards obtained on 
pretence of conſanguinity between this princeſs and 
Philip's former queen. This affront, in all 5 
5 ty, 
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French king, who derived no aſſiſtance from that 
quarter; though prince John embarked in his mea- 
ſures without heſitation, and croſſed the ſea in order 
to confer more intimately with his ally. The ſe- 
neſchal and barons of the dutchy, having no ſuſpi- 


cion of his. deſigns, invited him to a conference at 


Anjou, to conſult about his brother's ranſom, and 
the defence of the dominions threatened by the 


French monarch; but he gave them to underſtand, - 
that he would not concur in any meaſures againſt 
Philip, unleſs they would ſwear fealcy to him as 


their ſovereign; and this propoſal they abſolutely 
rejected. He forthwith engaged in a treaty with 


the king of France, who agreed to give him his 
ſiſter Adelais in marriage, with the county of Ar- 
tois, which had lately devolved to France at the 


death of the count of Flanders; and. John, in re- 
turn, ceded to him all Normandy north of the 
Seine, except Rouen and ſeveral other places, and 
did homage for all his brother's foreign dominions. 
This contract being ratified, he left his ally to 
invade Normandy while he returned to England, 


where he hoped to raiſe a ſtrong faction in his fa- p 


vour. 


Philip having found his nobility. ſo averſe to this ,,,;, in- 
expedition, when it was laſt propoſed, had recourſe vad Nor- 
to a low artifice, by which he perſuaded them to e 


aſſiſt him in the execution of his ſcheme. He af- 
fected to be afraid of his perſon, raiſed a company 
of life guards armed with brazen maces, and would 
not allow any ſtranger to appear in his preſence; 


having excited the wonder and curioſity of his ſub · 
jects by this ſtrange alteration in his demeanour, 


he called an aſſembly of his peers at Paris, and ex- 
preſſed his apprehenſion of being aſſaſſinated by the 
emiſſaries of Richard, who he affirmed was the pro- 


jector of Conrade's death; and, not contented with 


that 
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A. C. 1193. that murder, had hired aſſaſſins in the eaſt to diſ- 
patch him in the midſt of his court at Paris. 
The wiſer part of the afſembly doubted the truth 
of the imputation, and adviſed that no hoſtilities 

ſhould be committed againſt the dominions of the 
king of England, until that prince ſhould return, 
as he ſtill wore the badge of the cruſade; and an 
invaſion of his territories in his abſence would not 
only ſcandalize all chriſtian powers, but alſo ſub- 
ject the invaders to the pope's cenſure. This opi- 

nion was over ruled by the majority of the council; 
and Philip entered Normandy at the head of a nu- 
merous army. As he and John carried on an intel- 
ligence with ſome barons of the country, he made 
himſelf maſter of Giſors and ſeveral ſtrong places, 
without oppoſition; the governors not only be- 
trayed their truſt, but joined the enemy, who re- 
duced the counties of Eu and Aumale by treachery, 

and advancing to Rouen, ſummoned the inhabi- 
tants to ſurrender on pain of being put to the 
ſword. The citizens, encouraged by the preſence 
of Robert earl of Leiceſter, juſt returned from Pa- 

leſtine, where he had ſignalized his valour in a very 
extraordinary manner, deſpiſed the threats of Phi- 
lip, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, after he 
had been repulſed by various aſſaults. He had 

met with indifferent ſucceſs in a negotiation with 
the emperor, whom he offered to bribe with a large 
ſum of money, if he would deliver his vaſſal Richard 
into his hands; but this ſcandalous contract was 
oppoſed by the princes of the empire. The pope 
threatened to excommunicate Philip, and lay his 
kingdom under an interdict, if he would not im- 
mediately withdraw his troops from Normandy; 
and John had not ſucceeded according to his ex- 
; ation in England. Theſe concurring reaſons 
induced the French king to hearken to the propo- 
ſals for a truce, which he granted, on condition 
that 
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that he ſhould receive twenty thouſand marks at 4 ©. 1193+ 
different payments, to commence after Richard's 
releaſe; and, in the mean time, be put in poſſeſ- rymer. 
ſion of certain caſtles by way of ſecurity. Hoveden, 
John had carried over to England a great num- john raiſes 
ber of foreigners, and expected a further reinforce. nnr. 
ment of French and Flemings: at his landing he ans, * | 
ſeized the caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford ; | | 
and, pretending his brother was dead, required = 
Walter archbiſhop of Rouen, and the other juſti- 
ciaries, to take the oath of allegiance, and proceed 
to his coronation, The regency giving no credit 
to his aſſertion, he ſolicited the nobility for their 
aſſiſtance, fortified his caſtles, and ravaged the de- 
meſnes of his brother. The juſticiaries hearin 
his auxiliaries were ready to embark at Witfand, M 
ordered bodies of troops to march down to the 1 
ſea-ſide, and ſecured the ports in ſuch a manner, | 
that the mercenaries durſt not venture to attempt 
a deſcent. They raiſed another army, with which 
they beſieged and took Windſor. A third body 
was aſſembled in the North by Geoffry archbiſhop | 
of York; the caſtle of Tikehill was inveſted by WW 
Hugh biſhop of Durham; and John, finding him- þ 
ſelf unable to cope with the power and authority ih 
of the regents, was fain to purchaſe a truce b 
giving up the caſtles of Pec and Wallingford. 
During this ceſſation John withdrew into France, 
and Hubert Walter biſhop of Saliſbury arriving 
in England, with letters of recommendation from 
the king, was, by the unanimous ſuffrages of the 
biſhops and monks, elected archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. This prelate was left guardian of the king- Chr. Gerr. 
dom in the abſence of the archbiſhop of Rouen, 
who accompanied the queen-mother to Germany 
in order to pay the king's ranſom. 
Richard had been cruelly treated at his deten- Tax 254 


tion by a brutal prince devoid of honour and hu- 2228 


manity, — ry Ri- 
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A, C. 1193. manity, and by him delivered into the hands of 
the emperor, who was a very proper patron to 
. countenance ſuch barbarity and baſeneſs. As the 
captive prince did not know to what extremities 
he might be reduced, and what condeſcenſions he 
might be obliged to make, he wrote to the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, to obey no orders that ſhould 
come from him, if they ſeemed contrary to his 
honour and the =_ of the nation. At laſt, by 
the' mediation of the- princes of the empire, his 
ranſom was fixed in the diet of Worms, at one' 
hundred and fifty thouſand marks of filver; and 

it was determined that he ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
on paying two-thirds of that ſum, and piving 
hoſtages for the remainder. Hubert, lately eſta- 
bliſhed in the ſee of Canterbury, had attended the 
king in Paleſtine, and hearing of his diſaſter, vi- 
ſited him in his captivity ; by this prelate he ſent 
a: commiſſion to raiſe money for his ranſom, and 
find hoſtages for the ſecurity of the laſt payment. 
Every military tenant was, by the feudal law, 
and the nature of his tenure, obliged to give aid 
for the ranſom of his lord from captivity. This 
ſoccage was accordingly raiſed in England, toge- 
ther with a talliage or hydage upon cities, bo- 
 « roughs, and manors, belonging to the crown, or 
in the king's hands, by eſcheat. Theſe taxes were 
aſſeſſed by the itinerant juſtices ;: but, beſides theſe, 
great ſums were raiſed from the voluntary contri- 
butions: of the people zealous for their king's re- 
leaſe. The parochial clergy granted one tenth of 
their tythes; the biſhops, abbots, and nobility, 
freely parted with a fourth of their income; the 
Ceſtertians gave up all their revenue of wool for 
one year; the pariſhes melted down their ſacred 
chalices; and the cathedrals and monaſteries ſold 
their plate and treaſures, to the: amount of thirty 
thouſand marks, on a promiſe of being reimburſed 
.-. - After the king's return. | The 


| 
| 
| 
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The king of France was very much mortified 4. C. 1133. 
when he heard of the agreement touching the ran- & Hen. 
ſom of Richard; and tampered with the emperor and returns 
to renounce the treaty, He propoſed an interview 
at Vaucoleurs, where he offered to marry the 
daughter of Henry his uncle, the count Palatine, 
and to gratify him with a ſum equal to the ranſom, 
if he would find ſome pretext for detaining Richard 
even but another year. Henry was very well in- 
clined to this expedient, which, though perfidious 
to the laſt degree, flattered his avarice, to which 
he ſacrificed every other conſideration : but he was 
afraid of incurring the reſentment of the princes by 
whom Richard was beloved, and continued fluctu- 
ating between different motives equally ſordid, until 
the day fixed for the deliverance of Richard. This 4A. C. 1194. 
was performed with great ceremony at Mentz, in 
preſence of the German nobility; and the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, with the other hoſtages, were 
produced when the king was ſet at hberty. Richard, 
however, had no ſooner taken the road to Cologn 
and Antwerp, than the emperor, who could not 
bear the proſpect of loſing the prize which Philip 
offered for his further detention, reſolved to take 
him again into cuſtody, and ſent immediate orders 
for ſtopping him at the port of Swyne, where he 
intended to embark for England. Richard, ap- 
prized of the negotiation between Philip and Hen- 
ry, had ſent for Ships from England, which he 
tound waiting for him at the mouth of the Scheld ; 
but the wind proving contrary, he would, in all 
probability, have been taken, had not a friend at 
the emperor's court ſent him advice of his danger. 

He, upon this notice, went haſtily on board, and 
put to ſea immediately; and a favourable gale 
ſpringing up, he arrived in ſafety at Sandwich. 
The emperor, chagrined at his diſappointmenr, 
exhauſted his reſentment upon the hoſtages, who 
6. 8 were 
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were confined and treated with uncommon rigour 5 
and the king of France was ſo enraged at Richard's 
eſcape, that he broke the truce, and even in the 
middle of winter fell upon Normandy, where he 
reduced Evreux and ſeveral caſtles of that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Richard was received by the Londoners with 
great rejoicings, and ſuch oſtentation of wealth, 
as amazed the German noblemen who accompanied 
him to England ſo much, that one of the number 
ſaid he would have paid much dearer for his ran- 
ſom had the emperor known the affluence of his 
ſubjects. John, immediately before his brother's 
arrival, had ſent over from Normandy his chap- 
lain Adam de S. Edmund, with orders to his ad- 
herents to fortify his caſtles, and attack the enemy, 
This ambaſſador was ſo vain of his commiſſion, 
that he talked openly of the intimate correſpond- 
ence between his maſter and the king of France; 
ſo that, being apprehended, his papers diſcovered 
all the deſigns of prince John and his confederates. 
A council being immediately aſſembled, orders 
were given by the juſticiaries to beſiege his caſtles, 


diſſeize him of all his poſſeſſions ; and the biſhops 


excommunicated him and all his adherents. His 
fortreſſes being ſcattered over all parts of the king- 
dom, the noblemen, and even the biſhops, levied 
forces in their different diſtricts to beſiege theſe 
haunts of rebellion, Marlborough, Lancaſter, 
and St. Michael's mount, were ſoon reduced; but 
Nottingham and Tikehill held out till the arrival 
of the king, who approved of the ſteps which 
had been taken, and, after having repoſed himſelf 
three days at London, appeared in perſon before 

them, and both caſtles ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Immediately after the reduction of theſe forts, 
Richard convoked a general council at Nottingham, 
where he deſired judgment againſt John count of 
Mortaign 
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Mortaign and Hugh Novant biſhop of Coventry, 
one of his abettors. The firſt forfeited all his 
poſſeſſions, and a proceſs was inſtituted againſt 
the other, both as biſhop and high-ſheriff of the 
county. In this council a tax, called Hidage, 
was laid upon every ploughland throughout Eng- 
land; and a day fixed for the ſecond coronation of 
the king at Wincheſter. This was performed on 
pretence of wiping out the ſtain of captivity ; but 
the real deſign was to furniſh a handle for new- 
modelling the kingdom, reluming the grants, and 
annulling the ſales which had been made before 
the king's departure. He alledged that the pur- 
chaſers had already profit enough by their bargains, 
which were detrimental to the crown; and that 


ſubjects ought never to make an advantage of their. 


king's neceſſities. No body choſe to diſpute the 
Juſtice of this reſumption. Hugh biſhop of Dur- 
ham reſigned the earldom of Northumberland ; 
Godfrey biſhop of Winton gave up the ſheriffalty 
of Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and the 
manors he had purchaſed before the expedition to 
Jeruſalem; and all the other grantees and pur- 


chaſers followed their example. William king of 


Scotland choſe this unſeafonable juncture to ſollicit 
a grant of Northumberland, Cumberland, Welt. 
moreland, and Lancaſhire, on pretence that thele 
counties had been enjoyed by his anceſtors, and 
his petition being refuſed, he offered fifteen hun- 
dred marks for the county ef Northumberland 
alone. The king would have embraced the pro- 
poſal, with a reſervation of the caſtles ; but Wil- 
liam would not receive it on theſe terms, and went 
away diſſatisfied, though not before he had obtained 
a charter entitling him to a certain ſum to defray 
his expences in coming to attend the great council 
of the kingdom, 
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- Richard having received conſiderable ſums from 


York and other cities, by way of free gift and con- 
gratulation on his return, and perſuaded the Ceſter- 
tians to part with another ſhearing, reſolved to viſit his 


foreign dominions, and oppoſe the progreſs of the 


French king, who had invaded his territories in 
concert with prince John and his rebellious ſubjects. 


He accordingly embarked at Portſmouth with a 


Is reconciled 
to his bro- 
ther John, 


ſtrong body of forces in a fleet of one hundred 
ſhips, and landing at Barfleur, proceeded to his 
palace of Bures, near Bayeux. Next morning his 
brother John appeared in his preſence, and throw- 
ing himſelf at his feet, implored his majeſty's par- 
don, which was granted at the interceſſion of the 
queen- mother; though no part of his eſtate was 
reſtored till the ſucceeding year, when he obtained 
the reſtitution of the counties of Mortaign and 
Glouceſter, with the honour of Eye, and an an- 
nuity of eight thouſand livres, in lieu of his other 
poſſeſſions. The king having appointed the ren- 
dezvous of his troops at L' Aigle, went thither 
and advanced immediately to the relief of Ver- 
neuil, which was beſieged by Philip, to whom he 
reſolved to give battle. But that prince declined 
an engagement, and retired in the night with pre- 
cipitation. The breaches were immediately re- 
paired : he directed his march to Montmirail, 
which the Angevins had already taken and demo- 
liſhed : from thence he repaired ro Tours, where 
he received a free gift of two thouſand marks from 
the citizens ; and, marching forward to Loches, 
took the place by aſſault, The king of France 
propoſed a conference, and the place was fixed; 
but, while the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for 
the French deputies, Philip took the caſtle of Fon- 
taines near Rouen, and in his retreat ſurpriſed the 
earl of Leiceſter in the neighbourhood of Gournay : 
be afterwards burned the town of Evreux, _ 
then 
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then made a motion to Fretteval. In this place 4 C. 2194. 
Richard reſolved to attack him, and advanced as Penh ne, 
far as Vendome ; but, the French king not daring Fretteval, 1 
to ſtand the ſhock, retired in great confuſion ; ſo : 
that he was overtaken and routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter by Richard, and narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
All his baggage and treaſure, his ſeal and portable 
chapel were taken, with the contracts ſigned by the 
rebellious barons who had obliged themſelves to 
ſtand by Philip and John againſt their own ſove- Puet. col. | 
reign. —_— 
Immediately after this victory, the king marched Richard fets 
with incredible expedition into Guienne, againſt — 
the count of Engouleſme and Geoffry de Rancone the miſma- 
lord of Pons, who had raiſed an inſurrection in hsresande. 
favour of Philip. In ſixteen days he reduced all 
their towns and caſtles, and the number of his 
priſoners amounted to three hundred knights, and 
forty thouſand ſoldiers : ſo that the revolters were 
obliged to ſubmit; and Philip ſued for a truce of 
three years; but as Richard would not agree to 
ſuch a long ceſſation, it was concluded for a ſhorter 
term, to be in force from the latter end of July to | 
the feaſt of All- ſaints in the following year. The G. Neubrig, 
king of England employed this interval in regu- 
lating his revenue, which, he had reaſon to believe, 
was miſmanaged and embezzled in his abſence. 


The itinerant juſtices were directed to make a mi- 


Wo 
nute ſcrutiny into the demeſnes of the crown, the iſ 
lands of wards, eſcheats, and forfeitures, as alſo Hy 
into the wealth of the Jews, who were obliged, on 
pain of forfeiture and impriſonment, to deliver bl 


true inventories of their eſtates; and all their 
pawns, bonds, and ſecurities were lodged in a 
public office, in order to prevent their frauds and 1 
exorbitant uſury. The ſame ſcrutiny was carried | | 
on in his foreign dominions. The officers of his 
re venue in Anjou and Maine were ſeverely fined 
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for their miſmanagement and corruption. William 
biſhop of Ely was deprived of his office of chan- 
cellor, and a new great-ſeal being made, all char- 
ters were renewed, and the fees produced a conſi- 
derable ſum of money. Though the pope had 
lent a deaf ear to the remonſtrances which were 
made by the prelates and nobility againſt the lega- 
tine power of Longchamp ; his holineſs no ſooner 
underftood that he was in diſgrace with the king, 
than he ſuperieded his commiſſion, and created 
Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury his legate over 
all the realm, notwithſtanding the exemption which 

the late pope had granted to the church of York. 
Richard, on the very day of his deliverance at 
Mentz, had diſpatched Salt de Bruel with letters 
to Henry king of Jeruſalem, importing, that he 
would certainly return to the Holy-Land before 
the expiration of the truce with Saladine ; and as 
the war was Chiefly carried on in that country with 
cavalry, he indulged his ſubjects with the practice 
of tournaments, which had been for ſome time 
forbidden in England; becauſe he foreſaw that 
this exerciſe would qualify them for the ſervice of 
the campaign. Theſe diverſions had been prohi- 
bited in England and ſome other countries, on ac- 
count of the miſchiefs which they had produced; 
for, excluſive of accidents, which often befel the 
combatants, individuals, who entertained private 
animoſity againſt each other, took this opportunity 
of deciding the contention, and fought to extre- 
mity, be «cauſe no puniſhment was adjudged againſt 
him who ew his antagonift in the tournament 3 
fon the law ſuppoſed ilar ſuch death was the effect 
of I:cident. It was in an exerciſe of this kind 

that Leopold duke of Auſtria ſuſtained a fall, in 

which bis foot was cruſhed to pieces, a gangrene 
eniued, and he ſuffered amputation without ſuc- 
cels. Deſpairing of recovery, he deſired he might 
. be 
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be abſolved of the ſentence of excommunication 4. C. 1194. 
which the pope had fulminated againſt him, for 
his cruelty and injuſtice to the king of England. 
Before he could obtain this favour, he was obliged 
to releaſe Richard of all conventions made during 
his captivity; he ordered the money which he had 
received for his ranſom, to be reſtored, and the 
Engliſh hoſtages to be ſet at liberty. His ſucceſſor 
was very unwilling to execute theſe bequeſts, and 
allowed his father's corpſe to lie a whole week un- 
buried, before he would releaſe the hoſtages ; but 
the clergy refuling to perform the funeral rites 
until theſe articles ſhould be fulfilled, he diſmiſſed 
them at laſt, and made them a tender of four 
thouſand marks to be reſtored to Richard ; but 
they refuſed to charge themſelves with ſuch a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, on account of the length 
and dangers of the journey; the king however was Chr. Ger. 
diſcharged from paying the remainder of his ran- Re. 


. Rymer, 
ſom, amounting to twenty thouſand marks. A. C. 1195. 
During Richard's captivity, the emperor had Richard is 
amuſed by 


offered to him the kingdom of Provence, and the hg, and 
countries about the Rhone, which had formerly wages his 
been imperial fiefs, provided he would take the png i 
trouble to conquer them from France. Since that 
period, Henry had marched into Italy, and con- 
quered Apuglia, Calabria, and Sicily, of which 
he was crowned king, in right of his wife Con- 
ſtance, Upon his return from this fortunate ex- 
pedition, he formed a plan for re-uniting to his 
{way all the kingdoms and provinces which for- 
merly held of the weſtern empire; and conſidering 
Richard as a neceſſary ally towards the execution 
of this project, he ſent an embaſſy with the preſent 
of a golden crown to that prince, and the propoſal 
of an offenſive and defeniiveleague againſt Philip, 
who had provoked the king of England by divers 
infractions of the truce, and even nired ſitteen 
84 Saracens 
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A. C. 1195. Saracens to take away his life. Richard had found 


very little benefit from the penſions he had paid 
to ſome German princes for their aſſiſtance againſt 
France, and was dubious of Henry's fincerity : 
but that he might not, on bare ſuſpicion, avoid an 
advantageous alliance, he ſent the biſhop of Ely to 
ſound his real ſentiments, and adjuſt the particu- 
lars of the treaty. Philip diſcovering theſe tranſ- 
actions, endeavoured to intercept the biſhop in his 
paſſage ; but failing in the attempt, he declared 
that this correſpondence was a breach of the truce, 
which he therefore renounced ;, and made ſeveral 


incurſions in Normandy, where he demoliſhed di- 
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vers caſtles, of which he had made himſelf maſter 
by treachery in the beginning of the war. Vau- 
dreuil was on the point of undergoing the ſame 
fate, when Richard advanced with an army; and 
Philip, afraid of contending with him in the field, 


had recourſe as uſual to a mean ſtratagem: he 


amuſed the king of England with a conference, 
while his engineers were privately employed in un- 
dermining the fortifications, which tumbled down 
all at once with a hideous craſh. Richard, hear- 
ing the noiſe, was tranſported with indignation ; 
he ſtarted up with fury in his aſpect, and putting 
himſelf at the head of his troops, attacked the 
French ſo ſuddenly, that they had ſcarcely time 
to retreat beyond the Seine. Philip was almoſt 
drowned in paſling a bridge which broke down 
with the weight of him and his attendants ; and 
the king of England advancing into France, laid 
waſte the country with fire and ſword. 

His progreſs was a little interrupted by the ar- 
rival of ambaſſadors from the king of Caſtile, 
who having been routed, and afterwards beſieged 
in Toledo by a vaſt army of Moors, ſollicited the 
aſſiſtance of the chriſtian powers. Another nego- 
tiation was begun between France and — 

an 
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and the plan of a treaty digeſted ; but as Richard 4. C. 1195. 


did not know the emperor's real ſentiments, he poſt- 


poned the concluſion of the peace, and, in the 


mean time, delivered up the princeſs Adelais, who 
was immediately married to the count of Pon- 
thieu. The two kings agreed to a conference in 
the neighbourhood of Verneuil ; but Philip, in- 
ſtead of repairing to the place appointed, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Rheims to amuſe Richard, while 
the French troops took this opportunity of his being 
at a diſtance, to ravage part of Normandy, and 
burn the town of Dieppe, with all the ſhips in the 
harbour. The war was inſtantly renewed. Ri- 
chard's Brabantins took the count of Auvergne, 
and ſurpriſed Yſſodun. Philip marched thither to 
beſiege the place; the king of England advanced 
to relieve it; and terms of accommodation were 
again propoſed. By this time the biſhop of Ely 
had returned from the court of the emperor, whom 
he found wavering and irreſolute, though he ex- 
horted Richard to continue the war, and offered to 
remit ſeventeen thouſand marks of the ranſom that 
ſtill remained unpaid. The king of England choſe 
to pay the money, rather than act as the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch a fickle uncertain ally. Though he 


had by a ſudden march hemmed in Philip fo as 


that he could not retreat without imminent danger, 
he liſtened to the propoſals of that monarch, with 
whom he held a conference between Yſſodun and 
Charoſt: there the articles of peace were adjuſted, 
and the treaty afterwards ratified at Louviers in a 
numerous aſſembly, compoſed of the prelates and 
nobility of both kingdoms. In conſequence of 
this convention, the king of France retained Gi- 
ſors, the Vexin Normand, with ſeveral other places; 
and reſtored to Richard the counties of Aumale 
and Eu, with ſome caſtles which had been wreſted 
from him during his captivity. The limits of 
France 
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France and Normandy were marked by a line drawn 
from the Eure to the Seine. The king of England 
relinquiſhed his claim to Auvergne ; the priſoners 
on both ſides were releaſed; and a penalty of fif- 
teen thouſand marks awarded againſt that prince 
who ſhould firſt infringe the articles of the treaty. 
During theſe tranſactions, the abbot of Caen had 
found means to perſuade the king, that great part 
of the revenue was embezzled by the officers of the 
crown: and that it might, by good oeconomy, be 
doubled without grievance to the ſubject. He was ac- 
cordingly ſent over to England with a commiſſion, 
empowering him to inſpect the accounts of all con- 
cerned in the revenue; and orders were iſſued, for 
all ſheriffs and officers to come at an appointed 
time with their accounts to London: but he died 
before the day, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of 
thoſe collectors; nor was his death much lamented 
by Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, who upon 
the abbot's arrival, had deſired to reſign his poſt, 
on account of his age and infirmities : and, at the 
death of that prelate, offered to retain his office of 
guardian of the realm. In order to efface the im- 
preſſions which the abbot's ſuggeſtions had made 
upon Richard, he gave that prince to underſtand, 
that he had, in the two laſt years, remitted to him 
eleven hundred thouſand marks out of England ; 
and the king, ftruck with the greatneſs of the 
ſum, was glad to leave the patrimony of the crown 
to the management of ſuch a good oeconomiſt. 
Hubert indeed filled all his poſts with dignity and 
prudence; though he took advantage of Geoffry's 
abfence to exerciſe his legatine power in the pro- 
vince of York, which was now deprived of its ex- 
emption by pope Celeſtine, who was incenſed at 
Geoffry for the little regard he expreſſed for the ſee 
of Rome. That prelate diſcountenanced all ap- 
peals to his holineſs, ſlighted the papal decrees, 
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and adhered to the old laws and cuſtoms of the “. C. 1195. 


realm. He had impriſoned and deprived ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtics, who made appeals, and obtained the 

pe's decrees in their favour. A diſpute ſubſiſting 
33 him and his chapter, about the right of 
electing a dean, he had been ſummoned to appear 
at Rome, and anſwer ſome articles exhibited againſt 
him; and, neglecting this citation, was in diſgrace: 
ſo that Hubert could not have found a more fa- 
vourable juncture to exerciſe his legatine power 
over Geoffry's province. 

Howſoever the archbiſhop of Canterbury might 
have uſurped in this particular, he certainly ex- 
erted himſelf with great diligence and juſtice in 
the adminiſtration of the government. He totally 
ſuppreſſed the dangerous gangs of robbers, who 
ſheltered themſelves in the large foreſts that over - 
ſpread the kingdom, and infeſted the whole coun- 
try ; but he found greater difficulties in quelling 
the tumults that aroſe between the rich and poor 
citizens of London. The populace was headed by a 
chief, called William Longbeard, who had been bred 
to the law; but being an idle profligate vagabond, 
he renounced his proteſſion, accuſed his elder bro- 
ther of treaſon, becauſe he refuſed to ſupply his 
extravagance; and having wriggled himſelf into 
the magiſtracy of London, affected to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the poor with uncommon zeal and ſeeming 
enthuſiaſm. He ſtiled himſelf their ſaviour ; and 
even went over to Normandy, where he repreſented 
to the king, that the poorer fort of citizens were 
oppreſſed by an unequal aſſeſſment of the taxes, 
and obtained a mitigation. By theſe means he ac- 
quired a dangerous degree of popularity, and ex- 
cited frequent tumults againſt the wealthy Lon- 
doners, who were beſieged in their houſes, and 
even aſſaulted in churches. A proclamation was 
iſſued out againſt theſe diſturbances; but, by this 

time, 
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4. . 1196. time, above fifty thouſand people had engaged in 
an aſſociation to defend and obey William, who 
murdered his fellow-citizens without remorſe z and 
provided a great quantity of iron tools to force 
open the doors of their warehouſes. Hubert, afraid 
of employing the civil power at once againſt ſuch 
a powerful conſpiracy, convened a common-hall, 
and in a ſpeech to the citizens, after having com- 
plained of the diſorders daily committed within 
their precincts,” and repreſented the dangerous con- 
ſequences of ſuch licence and irregularity, per- 

ſuaded them to give hoſtages, as a proof of their 
peaceable intention, which would convince the king 
of the falſhood and malice of the reports he had 
heard to their prejudice, He no ſooner gained this 
point, than he ſummoned William to appear before 
the council, and anſwer to an accuſation exhibited 
againſt him for murder and ſedition; but he came 
with ſuch a formidable train, that the trial was 
poſtponed. Hubert afterwards ſent two citizens, 
with a guard, to apprehend this deſperado, who 
ſlew one of them, and fought his way with an 
halbert to the church of St. Mary le Bow, attended 
by his concubine, and ſome of his accomplices, 
who had, by this time, murdered the other citizen. 
There he was ſupplied with arms and proviſtons, 
and expected to be joined by the populace ; but 
theſe were intimidated on account of the hoſtages 
they had given, as well as by a numerous body of 
well armed forces, by which the church was imme- 
diately inveſted. William ſtill refuſing to ſubmit 
to a legal trial, Hubert ordered the ſoldiers to force 
the body of the church; ſo that he and his men 
were obliged to retire into the ſteeple, from whence 
he was driven by a ſmoke of wet ſtraw kindled for 
the purpoſe. He was then taken, tried, convicted, 
and, being drawn at a horſe's tail through the 
ſtrects of London, was hung in chains, with nine 


of 


Ut 


of his accomplices. The lower claſs of people 
revered him as a martyr, and began to believe re- 
ports of his having wrought miracles. The gibbet 
was ſtolen, as rivalling the croſs in ſanctity. The 
turf on which it ſtood was carried away, and kept 
as a preſervative from ſickneſs and misfortune; and 
infinite crowds of people reſorted to the place, ei- 
ther from curioſity or devotion. In a word, this 
ruffian was in a fair way of being deemed as great 
a ſaint as Becket, when the archbiſhop ſet a guard 
upon the ſpot to keep off the multitude ; and prac- 
tiſed ſome wholeſome ſeverities, which put an end 
to this ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition. 

Hubert having quieted theſe diſturbances, held 
a conference at York with William king of Scot- 
land, in order to ſettle a marriage-contra& which 
had been propoſed between that king's eldeſt daugh- 
ter Margaret, and Otho, younger ſon of Henry 
the Lion, whom, in conſequ2nce of this match, 
William intended to declare his ſucceſſor. Earl 
Patric and the Scottiſh nobility oppoſed this ſettle- 
ment, and declared for the ſucceſſion of Edward 
earl of Huntingdon ; attedging, that the crown of 
Scotland never deſcended to a daughter, when the 
king had a brother alive. William however was 
reſolved upon the match, and now ſtipulated with 
the archbilhop, that Otho ſhould immediately re- 
ceive with his daughter the province of Lothian, 
and be put in poſſeſſion of the counties of Nor- 
thumberland and Carlifle by the king of England. 
But this treaty was broke off by the pregnancy of 
William's queen, who brought forth a ſon to in- 
herit his dominions; and Richard, in order to con- 
ſole Otho for his diſappointment, beſtowed upon 
him the county of Poitiers, by way of acknowledg- 
ment of the ſervices he had done him during his 
captivity. About this period the archbiſhop march - 
ed againſt Rees, prince of South Wales, who had 
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burned Caermarthen, reduced ſeveral caftles, and 


defeated Roger Mortimer and Hugh de Say, in a 
pitched battle. Hubert took the field in perſon at the 


head of a great army; but the Welch prince would 


Gerv. Col. 
Philip of 
France re- 
news hoſti- 
lities in 
ormandy. 


not hazard a battle, ſo that he could do nothing 
effectual, but beſieged the caſtle of Gwen wynwyn, 
which at laſt ſurrendered upon an honourable capi- 
tulation ; though Hubert no ſooner retired, than 
the Welch retook it on the ſame terms. Rees dy- 
ing in the courſe of the ſucceeding year, a quarrel 
aroſe among his ſons about the ſucceſſion, and in- 


volved the whole country in the miſeries of a civil 


war, till Hubert finding an opportunity to ſeize 
Griffith the eldeſt, effected an accommodation to 
the ſatisfaction of all parties. 

Mean while Brittany became a ſcene of confu- 
ſion. Conſtance had, after the death of Geoffry, 
married Ralph Blundeville earl of Cheſter, who 
had under the late king adminiſtred the affairs of 
that dutchy. He lived at variance with the prin- 
ceſs ; and his government was ſo odious to the Bre- 
tons, that they drove him out of the country, and 
he had retired to his eſtate in Normandy. The 
king, deſirous of effecting a reconciliation between 
him and Conſtance, ſent for this princeſs, who was 
ſurpriſed on the road by her huſband, and confined 
in his caſtle of S. James de Bevron. Richard 
claimed the guardianſhip of her fon Arthur, now 
in the ninth year of his age ; and certainly had the 
beit title to that office, both as his uncle, and duke 
of Normandy, of which the dutchy of Brittany 
was a fief. But Conſtance, deſirous of reſerving 
to herſelf the charge of his education, recommended 
him to the protection of ſome lords who were in 
the French intereſt, who conveyed the young prince 
to S. Paul de Leon, in the Lower Brittany, and 
ſollicited Philip's aſſiſtance. Againſt thoſe noble- 
men Richard detached Marcaddee with his Braban- 
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tins; and Stephen de Turnham, at the head of a K C. 96. 
body of forces raiſed in Poitou, Anjou, and Le- 
maine, who were worſted in a battle fought near 
Carhaes, in the dioceſe of Cornouaille. Philip took 
this opportunity of Richard's being unfurniſhed 
of troops, to renew hoſtilities ; and as the abbots 
of St. Denis, Marmoutier, and Cluny, with the 
prior of La Charite, had been his ſureties for ob- 
ſerving the peace, he was no ſooner guilty of this 
infraction, than Richard ſeized the lands belong- 
ing to thoſe convents in England, until they ſhould 
pay the penalty of fifteen thouſand marks which 
they had forfeited. The French king invading Horeden{ 
Normandy at this juncture, met with very little 
oppoſition, and took Aumale, with ſeveral other 
places, while Richard was obliged to act on the 
defenſive, at the head of a ſmall body, till towards 
the latter end of the campaign, when his affairs 
aſſumed a more favourable aſpect. The Bretons 
were fain to ſubmit and give hoſtages for their 
fidelity : Conſtance being enlarged, was entruſted 
with the guardianſhip of her ſon, after ſhe had 
{worn to do nothing without the advice of the king 
of England ; and the long quarrel between Richard 
and Raimund count of Tholouſe, was now hap- 
pily terminated by his marriage with Jane queen _ 
dowager of Sicily. — 

The peace of Guienne being thus ſecured, the 
king reſolved to ſtrengthen the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy, and gave orders for erecting a fortreſs at 
Andely, through which the French had always 
found an eaſy entrance in their incurſions. The 
ground belonged to the ſee of Rouen, and Richard 
offered to make reaſonable ſatisfaction to the arch- 
biſhop; but that prelate, inflexibly devoted to the 
rights of the church, even when they claſhed with 
the public good, rejected the equivalent, appealed 
to the pope, and laid all Normandy under an inter- 
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dict. Richard ſent agents to Rome to juſtify his 
conduct; and the cauſe being heard, his holineſs 
decreed than Andely ſhould be conveyed to the 
king for lands of an equal value. In conformity 
with this deciſion, he granted to the ſee of Rouen, 
three towns and other poſſeſſions, to the amount 
of five hundred livres a year more than the revenue 
of Andely, the fortifications of which were com- 
pleted ;_ and this, together with the famous Chateau 
Gaillard erected at the ſame time, ſerved on that 
fide as the bulwark of Normandy. As a dreadful 
dearth, and its attendant peſtilence, prevailed over 
all the weſtern parts of Europe, it was impractica- 
ble to bring great armies into the field; conſe- 
quently the war was maintained in light incurſions, 
Richard making an irruption into Picardy, took 
the town of St. Valery on the Somme, deſtroyed 
the caſtle, ſeized all the ſhips in the harbour, and 
among theſe, finding five Engliſh corn veſſels, 
cauſed the maſters to be hanged as traitors, for ſup- 
plying the enemy with proviſion, The caſtle of 
Melly in Beauvoiſis, was inveſted by John count of 


Mortaign, and Marcaddee, general of the Braban- 


tins; and being taken, was demoliſhed. Peter de 
Dreux biſhop of Beauvais, and firſt couſin to the 
French king, advancing with a body of troops to 
its relief, fell into an ambuſh, was routed and taken 
priſoner, Richard ordered this inſolent prelate to 
be cloſely confined at Rouen, and even fettered him 
as a mark of diſgrace: and two of his clergy pe- 
titioning that he might be uſed with leſs ſeverity, 
the king told them, that he treated the biſhop in 
this manner, by way of retaliation for the repeated 
injuries he had done him in the Eaft, and during 
his captivity; obſerving that, in conſequence of 
Peter's admonitions to the emperor, he himſelf had 
been loaded with as many chains as an Horſe could 
carry. The biſhop ſollicited the pope to _— 
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with Richard in his behalf; but that pontiff de- &. C. 21974 
clined the office, becauſe he had been taken in arms 
like a ſoldier; and the king refuſed to releaſe him 
until he ſhould pay ten thouſand marks for his 
ranſom. 7 G. Neub, 

As Philip had taken all occaſions to retrench the A fue as 
privileges and cruſh the exorbitant power of the cas g 
nobility, a ſpirit of diſcontent, had diffuſed itſelf between 
through ſome of the firſt families in France, and France »nd 
Richard did not fail to take the advantage of this 
diſſatisfaction. Among theſe malcontents, the moſt 
powerful was Baldwin count of Flanders and Hain- 
ault, a third part of whoſe territories had been ſeized 
by Philip, at the death of his predeceſſor. With him 
the king of England engaged in an offenſive and 
defenſive league againſt France, that ſhould ſubſiſt 
for ever, and be obligatory on their deſcendants. 
Richard immediately ſupplied the count with a ſum 
of money, that enabled him to raiſe a ſtrong body 
of forces, with which he reduced a number of 
fortreſſes, and at laſt inveſted Arras. Philip ad- 
vancing to the relief of the place, the count raiſed the 
ſiege, and retired before him, until the French king 
had penetrated a great way into the country, when 
he found that Baldwin had very artfully ſent de- 
tachments to break down the bridges, operi the 
ſluices, and take poſſeſſion of the paſſes in his rear; 
ſo that he could neither be ſupplied with proviſion, 
nor retreat without the moſt imminent danger. In 
this emergency he propoſed terms of accommoda- 
tion to the count, reminding him of his duty as 
| a vaſſal of France, recapitulated the loyalty and 
| ſervices of his anceſtors, and promiſed to reſtore 
all he had taken from Flanders, if he would re- 
. nounce his alliance with the king of England, the 
1 inveterate enemy of the French monarchy. Bald- 
1 
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win, thus cajoled, allowed him to retreat unmo- 


leſted; but, being afraid of breaking with Richard, 
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to whom he had given hoſtages for the performance 
of articles, he acted the part of mediator, and per- 
ſuaded the king of England to agree to a confe- 
rence, at a place between Gaillon and Andely, 
where, though the two monarchs, mutually exaſ- 


perated againſt each other, would not conſent to a 
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perfect reconciliation, the prelates and nobility, 
who bore the burthen of the war, interpoſed their 
authority ſo effectually, that a truce for one year 
was concluded, and the priſoners on both ſides were 
releaſed, for a reaſonable ranſom. 

By this time Richard perceived how little he 


created chief Could depend upon the count of Flanders; and his 
— ot conduct, on this occaſion, was not ſo much in- 


fluenced by Baldwin's perſuaſions, as by the re- 
monſtrances of Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whom he had ſent for to the continent, to conſult 
about the affairs of England. At that prelate's 
return, he iſſued a proclamation, fixing the ſtan- 
dard of the currency; and appointing one ſet of 
weights and meaſures to be uſed all over the king- 
dom, under ſevere penalties; at the ſame time, cer- 
tain regulations were made for the prevention of 
frauds in the woollen manufacture. Then he made 
a progreſs to the marches of Wales, changing the 
governors of the frontier caſtles; thence repairing 
to Coventry, he turned the ſecular canons out of 
the priory, and reſtored the monks, who had been 
expelled by Hugh Nonant biſhop of that dioceſe. 
While he thus exerciſed legatine power, pope Ce- 
leſtine died, and his ſucceſſor Innocent III. would 
never renew his commiſſion. This pontiff was pre- 
judiced againſt the archbiſhop, by the inſinuations 
of the monks of Chriſt-church, who ſuſpecting 
Hubert of a defign againſt them ſimilar to that of 
his predeceſſor Baldwin, repreſented him as an 
enemy to the papal authority. Innocent, alarmed 
at their ſuggeſtions, ordered them to demoliſh a 
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poſt of chief juſticiary, which by the canons was 


incompatible with the eccleſiaſtical character. In Hoveden; 


this office he was ſucceeded by Geoffry Fitz- piers, 
who had been juſtice of the king's court, and in- 
herited the barony of William de Mandeville, late 
earl of Eſſex. Under this new juſticiary's admi- 
nitration, the aſſize of the foreſt was publiſhed, 
re-eſtabliſhing the ſevere penalties of the game laws 
enacted by Henry ſon of the Conqueror; and a 
grievous talliage was exacted from the ſubject, at 
the rate of five ſhillings for every hide or hundred 


acres of land in the kingdom. This was the ſe- a heavy tax 


vereſt tax which had been impoſed ſince the reign dun 
the people, 


of William the Conqueror ; and falling upon the 
ſoccage tenants and farmers, produced g 

mour and diſtreſs. The clergy were likewiſe ſub- 
jected to this impoſition ; they at firſt refuſed to 
ſubmit to the authority of the general council; but 
being deprived of the protection of the king's 
court, and diſabled from recovering debts and for- 
feitures, they at length conſented to pay their pro- 
portion of the talliage. After this unpopular tranſ- 
action Geoffry marched into South Wales, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Caſtle-Payen, in Radnorſhire, in which 
William de Braouſe was inveſted by Gwenwynwyn, 
lord of Powis, whoſe kinſman Vaughan had been 
treacherouſly put to death by William's con- 


trivance, Gwenwynwyn rejecting all overtures of Gwenwyn- 


great cla- 
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peace, the juſticiary ſet at liberty his profeſſed = 


Welſh 


enemy Griffith ap Rees, who raiſing his vaſſals and prince 
joining the ' Engliſh, a battle enſued, in which es. 


Gwenwynwyn was routed, above three thouſand of 
his followers were ſlain, a great number of his men 
taken priſoners, and Geoffry returned in triumph 
to the capital. 


Mean while Henry VI. emperor of Germany otho-t«9:4 
dying, Richard was ſummoned to the diet at Co- Seer of 


Germany, 


1 logne, 
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longe, as king of Provence, or a prince holding 
of the empire, to aſſiſt at the election of a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the imperial throne. He did not chuſe 
to go thither in perſon, but ſent ambaſſadors to 
employ their beſt endeavours in behalf of his ne- 
phew Otho, who was afterwards crowned at Aix 


la Chapelle; though his election was many years 


conteſted by Philip of Suabia, brother to the late 
emperor. The cauſe of this competitor was eſ- 
pouled by the French king, who engaged in a league 
with him againſt Otho, Richard the archbiſhop ot 
Cologne, and the count of Flanders; while theſe, 
on the other hand, together with the duke of Lou- 
vain, the counts of Braine, Boulogne, Guiſnes, 
Perche, Blois, and Tholouſe, entered into a con- 
federacy againſt France, and mutually promiſed 
upon oath to reject all terms of peace, except with 
the common conſent of the aſſociation. | 
The truce with Philip was no ſooner expired, 
than Baldwin count of Flanders invaded Artois, 
and took St. Omer, while the French king ravaged 
the frontiers of Normandy, and ordered all his 
priſoners to be deprived of their eye-ſight ; a bar- 
barous practice, which provoked Richard to a reta- 
liation. The two kings had now taken the field, 
inſpired with perſonal animoſity againſt each other, 
and at length they met between Gamages and Ver- 
non. . They engaged immediately with great fury 
on both ſides ; but victory ſoon declared for Ri- 
chard, who routed his adverfary, and purſued him 
to the very gates of Vernon, from whence he re- 
tired to Mante, in order to recruit his forces. The 
victor improved his advantage by the reduction of 
ſeveral caſtles, and at length took Courcelles by 
aſſault: but the French king being ignorant ot 
this event, and having by this time reaſſembled a 
numerous army, reſolved to attempt the relief of 
that important fortreſs. For this purpoſe he be- 
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knights, a thouſand eſquires on horſeback, and a 
large body of militia ; but when he had advanced 
to the neighbourhood of Courcelles, he was attacked 
by Richard; and being again defeated, fled in 
great diſorder to Giſors. In croſſing the river 
3 the bridge being overloaded by the number 
of fugitives that crouded after him, broke down, 
and a great number of people, including twenty 
knights, periſhed by its fall; the king himſelf 
narrowly eſcaping with his life. This accident 
cutting off the retreat of the French forces, they 
were almoſt all killed or taken; and among the 
priſoners were Matthew de Montmorency, Alan de 
Bouſſy, and Fulk de Gilerval, whom Richard un- 
horſed and took by his own perſonal proweſs. 

In conſequence of this victory, Marcaddee, with 
his Brabantins, made an incurſion into Picardy, 
as far as Abbeville, where he found an immenſe 


booty, and took a number of merchants, who paid 


large ſums for their ranſom. Richard erected the 
fortreſs of Boutavant in an iſland of the Seine, and 
Philip raiſing a new army, burned the town of 
Evreux, and ſeven villages in the neighbourhood. 
Tired, however, of an unſucceſsful war, he made 
overtures of peace, and offered very advantageous 
terms to Richard, who could expect no advantage 
from hoſtilities ; he ſollicited the pope's interpoſi- 
tion towards an accommodation between him and 
the King of England; and Innocent knowing the 
Chriſtians of the Holy Land could not be effectu- 
ally relieved, while the war between the two crowns 
continued, readily complied with his requeſt, and 
lent Peter cardinal of Capua as his legate to medi- 
ate a reconciliation. Though Richard loudly com- 
plained that the pop? had refuſed to excommuni- 
cate the king of France for having ſeized his ter- 
ritories, while he was engaged in the cruſade, he 
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A. C. 1197, was pleaſed with an opportunity to oblige that 


pontiff, whom he wanted to engage in the intereſt 
of his nephew Otho, and conſented to the legate's 
propoſal of an interview with Philip. They met 
between Vernon and Andely, Richard appearing 
in a boat, and the French king ſitting on horſe- 


back on the bank of the river. Here they agreed 


to accept the mediation of the pope, and fixed the 
time and place for another conference in preſence 
of the cardinal, prelates, and nobility, of both 
nations. At this ſecond meeting they concluded 
a truce for five years, and the troops on both ſides 
were diſmiſſed. Marcaddee, in marching with his 
Brabantins to his quarters, was attacked by four 
French noblemen at the head of a ſtrong body of 
forces, and ſeveral of his people were ſlain. Ri- 
chard, confiding in the truce, had repaired to 
Guienne, and Philip taking the advantage of his 
ablence, erected a fortreſs between Gaillon and 
Boutavant, and ordered an adjoining foreſt to be 
cut down, though it belonged to the King of 


4. C. 1199 England. Richard was not a prince to put u 


with theſe indignities : he returned forthwith to 
Normandy ; and ſent his chancellor Euſtace biſhop 
of Ely to demand ſatisfaction, and declare that he 
would hold the truce as diſſolved, unleſs Philip 
would order the new caſtle to be immediately de- 
moliſhed. The French king diſavowed the injury 
done to the Brabantins, and promiſed to diſmantle 
the fortreſs ; but Richard inſiſted upon a final diſ- 
cuſſion of all diſputes. Several conferences were 
held, and at laſt both parties ſignified their appro- 
bation of a plan of pacification, propoſing that 
the king of England ſhould give his niece Blanche 
of Caſtile in marriage to Philip's eldeſt ſon Lewis, 
together with Gifors and twenty thouſand marks 
of ſilver; that all the other places taken from 
Richard ſhould be reſtored ; that, as an indemni- 
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fication for Giſors, Philip ſhould convey to the &. ©: 1199. 


king of England the right of nomination to the 
archbiſhopric of Tours; and that the king of 
France ſhould promiſe upon oath to aſſiſt Otho 
with all his power againſt his competitor Philip of 
Suabia; an article which he had no intention to 
obſerve. Upon this occaſion the French king, 
with a view to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord in the royal 
family of England, gave Richard to underſtand, 


Mat. Paris, 
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that his brother John had courted his protection 


in private, and devoted himſelf entirely to the ſer- 
vice of France: in order to confirm the truth of 
this allegation, he produced a letter in John's on 
hand-writing, which in all probability he had re- 
ceived in the courſe of their former correſpondence. 
Richard, giving way to the firſt tranſport of his 
paſſion, ordered his brother's lands to be ſequeſtred 
without examining into the truth of the accuſa- 
tion; and John being informed of the charge, ſent 
two knights to the court of France to defend his 
innocence, either in court or combat. Philip de- 
clined the challenge, and Richard being convinced 
of John's innocence, re- admitted him farther into 
his favour than he had ever advanced before; be- 
cauſe he had hitherto doubted his fidelity, and 
even ſignified that doubt when he pardoned him 
at the deſire of his mother. 

In the courſe of this year, Richard was involved 
in a petty quarrel that coſt him his life. Aymar, 
viſcount of Limoges, refuſing to deliver a treaſure, 
found by a peaſant in digging a field, upon its 
being claimed by the king of England as lord 
paramount, he aſſembled a body of troops and in- 
veſted the caſtle of Chalus, where he underſtood 
this curious treaſure was lodged. On the fourth 
day of the ſiege, as he rode about the place with 
Marcaddee, to obſerve where the aſſault might be 
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4. ©, 1199. given with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, he was 


Hoveden. 
Brompton. 


ſhot in the ſhoulder with an arrow from a croſs- 
bow; and the unſkilful ſurgeon endeavouring to 
diſengage it from the fleſh, mangled the part in 
ſuch a manner, that a gangrene enſued. When 
he found his end approaching, he made a will, in 
which he bequeathed the kingdom of England, 
with all his other dominions, and three-fourths of his 
treaſure, to his brother John; the other fourth of 
his treaſure he diſtributed among his ſervants and 
the poor; and his jewels he left to his nephew 
Otho king of Germany. After he had deſpaired 
of his recovery, he was viſited by the archbiſhop 


of Rouen, who aſſuming the privilege of a ghoſtly 


director, exhorted him to put away his three 
daughters, namely, pride, covetouſneſs, and lux- 
ury. Richard replied, with great good humour, 
that he bequeathed his pride to the Knights Tem- 
plars ; his covetouſnels to the Ciſtertians; and his 
luxury to the Prelates. The caſtle of Chalus be- 
ing taken, he ordered Bertram de Gourdon, who 


had ſhot the arrow, to be brought into his preſence, 


and aſked, what injury he had done him, that he 
ſhould rake away his life? The other anſwered, 
with great deliberation, that he had, with his own. 
hand, lain his father and two brothers; and that 


he ſhould ſuffer chearfully all the torments which 


could be inflifted, ſince he had been the inſtru- 
ment of Providence that delivered the world of 
ſuch a tyrant, who had filled it with blood and 
carnage. Richard, ſtruck with this anſwer, or- 
dered the ſoldier to be preſented with one hundred 
ſhillings and ſet at liberty; but Marcaddee, like 
a true ruffian, commanded him to be flead alive 
for having done his duty. The king having {t- 


tied the concerns of his foul, and given directions 


about his funeral, expired on the ſixth day of 
April, 
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April, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the “. C. 1199. 

tenth of his reign, leaving only one natural ſon, 

called Philip, to whom he had given the caſtle 

and honour of Cognac in Guienne; and this ſon 

revenged his father's death by ſlaying the viſcount 

of Limoges. Richard's brain and bowels were, 

in conſequence of his own deſire, interred in the 

abbey of St. Sauveur de Charroux, in Poitou; 

his heart, which appeared of a ſurpriſing magni- 

tude, was depoſited in a ſilver ſhrine in the cathe- 

dral of Rouen; and his body was buried near his 

father in the church of Fontevrault. Hovaden, 
This renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, ſtraight, Richare's 

and well-proportioned. His arms were remarkably © 

long, his eyes blue and full of vivacity. His 

hair was of a yellowiſh colour, his countenance 

fair and comely, and his air majeſtic, He was 

endowed with a good natural underſtanding ; his 

penetration was uncommon ; he poſſeſſed a fund of 

manly eloquence ; his converſation was fpirited ; 

and he was admired for his talent at repartee. As 

for his courage and ability in war, both Euro 

and Aſia reſound with his praiſe. The Saracens 

{tilled their children with the terror of his name; 

and Saladine, who was an accompliſhed prince, 

admired his valour to ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſm, 

that immediately after Richard had defeated him 

on the plains of Joppa, he ſent him a couple of 

fine Arabian horſes in token of his eſteem z a po- 

lite compliment which Richard returned with mag- 

nificent preſents. Theſe are the ſhining parts of 

his character, which, however, cannot dazzle the 

judicious obſerver ſo much, but that he may per- 

ceive a number of blemiſhes, which no hiſtorian 

has been able to efface from the memory of this 

celebrated monarch. His ingratitude and want of 

blial affection are unpardonable. le was proud, 

haughty, 
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A. C. 199. haughty, ambitious, choleric, cruel, vindictive, 
and debauched. Nothing could equal his rapaci- 
ouſneſs but his profuſion; and indeed the one was 

the effect of the other; he was a tyrant to his wife, 

as well as to his people, who groaned under his 
taxations to ſuch a degree, that even the glory of 

his victories did not exempt him from their exe- 
crations : in a word, he has been aptly compared 

to a lion, a ſpecies of animals which he reſembled, 

not only in his courage, but likewiſe in his fe- 

rocity. 
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HE will that Richard made in favour of 4. ©: 199. 
John to the prejudice of the heir of blood, Rid in 
and ſo contradictory to his declaration and treaty the throne 
of Meſſina, was, in all 23 a ſacrifice to ne 
the ſollicitation of his mother Eleanor, who could Sans-terre, 
not bear the thoughts of ſeeing her influence eclipſed "an 
by Conſtance of Brittany, which would have been 
the caſe had Arthur ſucceeded to his uncle : ſhe had 
already made her own ſtipulations with John ; and 
her affections declared for her own ſon, who had 
been bred under her eye, rather than in favour of 
a ſtranger with whoſe perſon ſhe was hardly ac- 
quainted. Arthur was but juſt turned of twelve 
at his uncle's deceaſe. He lived under the tuition 
of his mother Conſtance, who being weak, paſ- 
ſinate, and indiſcreet, had found it impracticable to 
form any party in his behalf. Her conduct was fo 
imprudent, that ſhe forfeited the eſteem of all thoſe 
who might have befriended her family. - She was | 
ſuſpected of an amorous intercourſe with John; ; 
and her huſband Ralph, earl of Cheſter, having 
obtained a divorce on that account, ſhe married i 
Guy, a younger brother of the viſcount de Thou- , , . | 
ars. Hereditary right had been often ſet aſide in Hoveden. % 
England both under the Saxon and Norman go- = 
vernment ; therefore the people could not be greatly i 
ſhocked at the excluſion of young Arthur, a fo- 
reigner, whom they had never ſeen, in favour of 
prince John, who had been educated among them, fl 
and who had already ſecured the greateſt men of 1 
the kingdom in his intereſt. 1 
Though nobody would eſpouſe the cauſe of Ar- Philip's in- 1 


thur in England, he was not ſo little regarded a — it 
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4. e. 1299 all the other dominions that belonged to Richard, 


Thomas de Furnes delivered to him the town and 

caſtle of Angers : 'all the prelates and nobility of 
Anjou, Touraine and Maine, acknowledged Ar- 

thur as their liege lord, and, by an act of their aſ- 

ſembly, eſtabliſhed him in poſſeſſion of the govern- 

ment. Conſtance thought proper to put him 
under the protection of Philip king of France, who 
garriſoned all his towns and caſtles, ſent the young 
prince to be educated with his ſon Lewis at Paris, 

and, without any regard to the truce, invaded 
Normandy, which he waſted with fire and ſword, 
Mean while John, upon his brother's deceaſe, re- 
paired to Chinon, where the treaſure was depoſited, 
and this was immediately delivered by the governor, 
Robert de Turnham, together with all the for- 
treſſes in his cuſtody, This important ſtep being 
taken, he diſpatched Hubert, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and William Mareſchal to England, to 
concert meaſures for ſecuring his ſucceſſion in that 
kingdom, with Geoffry Fitzpiers the chief juſticiary, 
and the other noblemen whoſe intereſt he had be- 
ſpoke, while he himſelf ſtaid in Normandy to ma- 
nage the affairs of his foreign dominions. The 
town of Le Mans having recognized the title of 
Arthur, John advanced with his forces againſt that 
city, which, together with the caſtle, he reduced, 
and razed the walls in terrorem; thus impoliticly 
diſmantling the beſt frontier town in his dominions, 
After this exploit, he returned to Rouen, where 
he was inveſted with the ſword and ducal coronet 
of Normandy, by the archbiſhop of that capital, 
who adminiſtered to him the oath uſually taken on 
ſuch occaſions. 

While John was thus employed on the continent, 
his two deputies, with Geoffry Fitzpiers, exerted 
themſelves for his intereſt in England, where they 
exa ed the oath of fealty in his behalf from all ci- 

tizens, 
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tizens, burghers, corporations, and military te- & C. 1:99. 
nants of the crown : but, at the ſame time, the 
prelates and noblemen retired to their caſtles, which 
they fortified and ſupplied, as if they had re- 
ſolved to maintain their own independency, or at 
leaſt, diſown the authority of John Lackland count 
of Mortaign. Whether they had already formed 
the deſign of aſcertaining their liberty againſt the 
encroachment of the crown's prerogative, or dreaded 
the reſentment and vindictive diſpoſition of John, 
whoſe treaſonable practices they had formerly op- 
poſed : certain it is they kept aloof from the juſ- 
ticiary and his confederates; and, had Arthur 
been in the kingdom, would, in all probability, 
have ſupported his title. Hubert and his colleagues 
perceiving the neceſſity of removing their doubts 
and ſcruples, ſummoned them to an. aſſembly at 
Northampton, where they aſſured them of John's 
favour and protection, and expatiated ſo eloquently 
upon his generoſity and munificence, which were 
proved by. the grants of manors, wardſhips, and 
beneficial offices, that they were all won over to 
his intereſt, and took the oath of fealty on certain 
conditions which they ſtipulated for their own ſe- 
curity. At the ſame time they prevailed with Da- Trivet. 
vid earl of Huntingdon, to go and pacify his bro- 
ther William king of Scotland, whoſe envoys they 
had ſtopped in their way to John with a demand of 
Cumberland and Northumberland. They aſſured 
him that, although they could not allow his deputies 
to paſs, before he had taken the oath of fealty to 
the new king, they would uſe all their intereſt for 
his ſatisfaction, if he would wait till John's arrival, 
without raiſing any diſturbances in the mean time. 

He had no opportunity of exerciſing his patience John arrives 
on that ſubje& : for John, underſtanding that the * England. 
way was paved for his peaceable acceſſion to the 
throne, embarked immediately for England with a 
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A. C. 1199. ſtrong body gf forces, that he might be prepared 


for all events; and landing at Shoreham, proceeded 
directly to London. Next day he was crowned at 
Weſtminſter by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in a full aſſembly of the prelates, earls, and barons, 
and took the accuſtomary oath to maintain the peace 
of the church and the people ; to reſtrain rapine 
and other iniquities, and to be governed by equity 
and mercy in all his deciſions. After the ceremony 
of his coronation, he conferred the poſt of chan- 
cellor on archbiſhop Hubert; William Mareſchal 
and Geoffry Fitzpiers were inveſted with the ſword, 
as earls of Pembroke and Eſſex: in a few days, 
William de Ferrers was created ear] of Derby ; 
Roger de Lacy received the caſtle and honour of 
Pontefract ; and other barons were favoured with 
diſtinctions of honour and advantage. The en- 
voys of William king of Scotland were' amuſed 
with general promiſes of doing juſtice to their 
maſter, whom he invited to his court; and, in 
hope of an interview with that prince, he repaired 
to Nottingham. From thence he ſent the biſhop 
of Durham to Berwick with his compliments of in- 
vitation to William, who, inſtead of accompany- 
ing the prelate to the place of John's reſidence, 
gave him to underſtand, that he expected a com- 
pliance with his demand in forty days; otherwiſe 
he would do himſelf juſtice. In conſequence of 
this declaration the counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, with all the caſtles, were committed 
to the charge of William d' Eſtouteville, a great 
baron of the North, ſuppoſed very capable of de- 
fending them from invaſion. 

This precaution being taken for the maintenance 
of the public peace, John returned to Normandy, 
and aſſembled an army at Rouen, to defend his 
dominions againſt the attempts of Philip, who 
propoſed a truce, and both parties agreed to hold 
a con- 
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a conference during this interval, for the determi- 4: o. 199. 
nation of all their differences. In the mean time Renews the 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, repaired to Rcuen, ime 
where he renewed the alliance he had made with win, count 
Richard, and did homage for the continuance of * Flanders 
his penſion. He was followed by the other French 
allies whom the late king had engaged in his in- 
tereſt, to the number of fifteen counts or noble- 
men, who now viſited king John, and their ſubſidies 
being paid, ſwore they would never hearken to an 
accommodation without his conſent ; while he, on 
the other hand, promiſed upon oath, that he would 
never conclude a treaty with France in which they 
ſhould not be included. At the ſame time he re- 
ceived letters from Otho, deſiring he would not 
make a precipitate peace with Philip, as his affairs 
began to take a more favourable turn, and he 
ſhould in a little time be able to aſſiſt him with the 
whole force of the empire. Queen Eleanor, after 
Richard's death, had done homage to the king of 
France at Tours for the dutchy of Guienne, of 
which ſhe then took poſſeſſion by a previous agree- 
ment with her ſurviving ſon; but John had never 
performed the duty of a vaſſal for Normandy, nor 
hinted the leaſt intention of acknowledging the ſu- 
periority of the French king; an omiſſion which 
Philip reſented ſo highly, that when the two kings 
met near Gaillon at the conference, he did not be- 
have to the king of England with his uſual polite- 
neſs, and he was moreover very unreaſonable in his . 
demands; for he inſiſted upon John's ceding all Philip.Get. 
the Vexin Normand to himſelf, and all Guienne, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, to prince Arthur; 
conditions which were rejected with diſdain. Had 
John poſſeſſed his brother's talents for war, he could 
not have found a more favourable juncture for diſ- 
treſſing Philip, who was at this time greatly per- 
plexed in conſequence of a quarrel with pope In- 
nocent. 
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. C. 1199. nocent. The French king had, in a ſkirmiſh near 
Lens, taken Philip count of Namur, and Peter de 
Corbeil biſhop elect of Cambray. This laſt having 
been preceptor to Innocent, that pontiff ſollicited 
his releaſe, which, however, the king of France re- 
fuſed, on pretence that the pope had not interpoſed, 
in behalf of the biſhop of Beauvais, who ſtill remain- 
ed a priſoner in Normandy. The pope*s legate 
laid France and that dutchy under an interdict until 
both prelates ſhould be ſet at liberty; and when 
they were exchanged for one another, this ſentence 
was removed. But Philip ran the riſk of another 
ſentence of this kind, and even of excommunica- 
tion, in conſequence of his divorce from the Daniſh 
princeſs, and his ſubſequent marriage with Mary, 
daughter of Berthold duke of Meranie, which were 
both declared null, though Mary had born a 
daughter, and was now pregnant with a ſon, whom 
the father afterwards legitimated. Innocent or- 
dered him to put away this princeſs, and take back 
Ingelburga, on pain of being excommunicated and 
ſeeing his kingdom laid under an interdict; and 
this Jaſt ſentence was actually pronounced by a 
councit aſſembled at Vienne in Dauphine, Philip 
was extremely chagrined at this cenſure z and thoſe 
who obeyed it, whether eccleſiaſtics or Jaity, were 
treated with great ſeverity : but, in ſpite of all his 
endeavours, it had ſuch an effect upon his ſubjects, 
and. he was ſo apprehenſive of an excommunicatfon, 
that he ſubmitted to the pope's order, renounced 
his latter marriage, and took Ingelburga again to 

| wife, in a public council held at Neſle by two car- 

Rigord. dinals delegated for determining this affair. 

The conference between the Liogs of France and 
England having proved ineffectual, Philip invaded: 
Normandy, reduced Conches, and then miarching 
into Le Maine, diſmantled Ballon, one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of that country. William de 

| h Roches, 
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Roches, hereditary ſeneſchal of the dutchy, and 4. C. 1199, 
general of Arthur's forces, complained of this de- 
molition as an injury to the young prince, and was 
anſwered in a haughty manner by Philip, who ad- 
vanced immediately to the ſiege of Lavardin. The 
ſeneſchal, apprehenſive of this fort's being treated 
in the ſame manner, and plainly perceiving that the 
French * acted only for his own intereſt, re- 

ſolved to effect an accommodation between Arthur 
and his uncle, to whom he made very acceptable 
overtures. John immediately marched to the re- john 
lief of Lavardin with ſuch an army, that Philip fte 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege and retire with Lavardin, in 
precipitation, William had found means to con- 2 
duct Arthur privately from Paris to Le Mans, arthur, 
which he now delivered up to the king of England ; 
and John, having this capital, together with his 
nephew and Conſtance, in his power, ſent for Ai- 
mery, viſcount of Thouars, whom he compelled to 
give up Chinon, of which he was governor, and 
reſign the ' 5 of ſeneſchal of Anjou. Such in- 
fractions of the* treaty juſt concluded, could not 
fail to alarm Conſtance, who, receiving private in- 
timation that John intended to ſeize the perſon of 
Arthur, retired in the night to Angers with that 
young prince, the viſcount de Thouars, and a great 
number of adherents. „ nn” Bio 
Mean while Peter of Capua, the pope's legate, A treaty of 
prevailed upon the kings of France and England eiue be- 
to conclude a truce, in hope of adjuſting the ar- tween the 
ticles of a treaty before it ſhould expire. During 2 
this ceſſation, Philip detached Baldwin, count of an France, 
Flanders, from the intereſt -of John; and the 
French nobility who were penſioners to the Eng- 
liſh monarch, deſpairing of ſucceſs, made their lub. 
miſſion to Philip. This defection, added to the 
dread of Arthur and the advice of Eleanor, diſpo 
Nums, XVII. U the 
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A. C.1199- the king of England to a pacification ; and Philip, 


Rymer. 


bourg 
ſhould be demoliſhed; ſo that there ſhould be no 


under the terror of the interdict, was in all reſpects 


as peaceably inclined. With theſe favourable diſ- 
poſitions, they met between Gaillon and Andely, 
where the conferences were opened, and they ſoon 
agreed to a peace on the 1 conditions: 
That Evreux ſhould be ceded to France, and the 
boundaries be fixed between that city and Neu- 
: that the fortifications of Portes and Landes 


caſtles left between Andely and Gamaches : that 
John ſhould beſtow his niece Blanche, daughter of 
Alfonſo king of Caſtile, in marriage upon Lewis 
prince of France, together with Yfloudun, Graſſay, 
Chateauroux ; all the fiefs he claimed in Berry, to 
be put into his hands immediately and enjoyed 
during life, whether the marriage ſhould or ſhould 
not be conſummated : but, failing iſſue by Blanche, 
they ſhould revert to John or his heirs at the death 
of Lewis ; that if John ſhould die without children, 
the fiefs of Hugh de Gournay, the counts of Au- 
male and Perche, ſhould devolve to Lewis ; the 
king of England ſhould hold of the crown of France 
all the dominions on the continent poſſeſſed by his 
predeceſſors, except the Vexin Normand and the 
above-mentioned alienations ; that he ſhould pay 
to Philip, the ſum of twenty thouſand. marks for 
his relief, and the fiefs of Brittany ; that Arthur 
ſhould do homage for this dutchy to John; and 
that the king of England ſhould grant no aid or al- 
fiſtance in money or troops, to Ris nephew Otho, 
without. the conſent of Philip. The counts of 


Flanders, Boulogne, and Engouleſme, with the. 
viſcount of Limoges, were included in this treaty, 
which was guaranteed by the nobility of France, 
England, and Normandy, who ſwore to take arms 
againſt the violator of theſe articles, 


In 
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In conſequence of this treaty, by which John 4. C. 1200, 
reaped no advantage, but Philip's promiſe of aban- Arthur does 
doning the intereſt of Arthur, Eleanor, in ſpite of Nenn 
the infirmities of old age, and the ſeverity of the — 
winter ſeaſon, ſet out for Caſtile, and conducting 
Blanche as far as Fontevrault, committed her to 
the care of Elias, archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who 
attended her to Rouen; and, immediately after the 
ratification of the treaty, ſhe was married to Lewis 
at Portmort near Andely, in the Norman territories, 
becauſe the interdict ſtill continued in France. The 
ceremony being performed, the young princeſs was 
conveyed to Paris for her education : John ſwore 
fealty to Philip, as lord paramount of Normandy, 
and he himſelf received the homage of Arthur, for 
the dutchy of Bretagne. Trivet: 

In the interval between the agreement and rati- Otho ſends 
fication of the treaty, John had come over to ee 
England, where, by his own authority, he laid a the jewels of 
tax of three ſhillings a hyde for raiſing the money — 
he had promiſed to pay to Philip; and, after hav- 
ing taken this arbitrary meaſure, he returned to 
Normandy, from whence, after the eſtabliſhment 
of the peace, he marched into Guienne, where he 
received the homage of Aimery de Thouars, whom 
Eleanor had gained over to his intereſt; and the 
oath of fealty from the counts of Tholouſe, Engou- 
leſme, La Marche, Limoges, and all the barons 
of the country. But his right to this dutchy was 
conteſted by Otho, who had claimed Guienne and 
the earldom of York, by virtue of a grant from 
the late king; and being provoked at the peace 
with France, ſent his brother Henry, duke of Sax- 
ony, to take poſſeſſion of thoſe fiefs, and demand 
the legacy bequeathed to him by Richard. John 
rejected both his demands, and pleaded conſcience 
in defence of injuſtice, by ſaying that he had re- 

U 2 ſtricted 
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A. C. 1200. ſtricted himſelf by oath from aſſiſting Otho, either 
with money, jewels, lands, or men; a ſubterfuge, 
in all probability, ſuggeſted by Philip, whom he 

now conſulted on all occaſions. 
John mar- Not but that he ſometimes acted from the ſudden 
en ber te impulſe of his own unruly paſſions, which, at this 
the count of period, hurried him into an act of injuſtice and 
en indiſcretion, that was attended with very trouble- 
ſome conſequences. Iſabel, daughter of Aymar 
Taillefer, count of Engouleſme, was affianced to 
Hugh le Brun, count of La Marche; and John, 
chancing to ſee the young lady in this expedition, 
was ſo captivated with her beauty, that he de- 
manded her in marriage of her father, who yielding 
his conſent to fuch an advantageous match, re- 
nounced his treaty with the count of La Marche, 
from whoſe cuſtody he conveyed his daughter to 
Engouleſme. John had been long tired of his own 
wife, and reſolved to procure a divorce from her, 
on account of her barrenneſs ; in purſuance of this 
reſolution, he had ſent the biſhop of Liſieux, and 
three Engliſh noblemen, as ambaſſadors, to de- 
mand the daughter of the king of Portugal in 
marriage: but now, without paying the leaſt regard 
to his honour or his intereſt, he obtained the ſen- 
tence of divorce from the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Poitiers and Sain- 
tes, and was, by the firſt of theſe prelates, married 
to Iſabel of Engouleſme. This precipitate mar- 
riage incenſed the king of Portugal to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the ſafety of the embaſſadors was en- 
dangered: the pope took umbrage at a match 
founded upon a divorce which he had not been ſolli- 
cited to confirm; and the count of La Marche, 
being robbed of a princeſs who had captivated his 
affection, was ſo enraged at the injury and diſap- 
pointment, that he devoted his whole attention to 
: 7 revenge, 
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revenge, and had frequent opportunities of annoy- &. C. 1200. 
ing John in the ſequel. 5 | Hoyeden, 
The king of England, in his return from this Tax and + 
expedition, viſited Angers, where he exacted one eben 
hundred and fifty hoſtages from the citizens; and crufade. = 
then repaired to England with his fair bride, who 
was crowned at Weſtminſter by Hubert arch- 
biſhop.of Canterbury, who had lately held a ſynod 
in that place, contrary to the orders of the juſti- 
ciary, and enacted ſeveral canons for the reforma- 
tion of abuſes, which had crept into the admini- 
{tration of eccleſiaſtical affairs. Each of thoſe new 
regulations concluded with a ſalvo of the honour 
and privileges of the church of Rome; a form that 
Hubert ſeems to have adopted to ingratiate himſelf 
with pope Innocent, who was a pontiff of great 
reſolution and abilities, calculated for extending 
the papal authority. After having kindled the en- 
thuſiaſm of the people by the ſermons of his emiſ- 
ſaries, he, on pretence of relieving the Chriſtians 
of the Holy Land, laid a tax of the fortieth part 
of all eccleſiaſtical revenues in Italy, Sclavonia, 
Germany, France, and the Britiſh iſles, for the 
maintenance of a new cruſade to be undertaken 
againſt the Saracens; and ſent Philip, a Roman 
notary, to collect this impoſition in England. 
While the pope thus exerciſed his power over the 
clergy, he did not fail ta exhort the laity to make 
a voluntary contribution for the ſame laudable pur- 
poſe. The king of France raiſed the ſame propor- 
tion in his territories ; and John not only granted 
the fortieth part of his revenue for one year,' but 
alſo authorized the ſame collection from all the ba- | 
rons, military tenants, and frecholders, throughout Bros. as 
the kingdom. Hoveder | 
Immediately after the new queen's coronation, 
John,who was extremely deſirous of accommodating 
U 3 mat- 
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matters with William king of Scotland, that, in- 
ſtead of a dangerous enemy, he might become a 
uſeful ally, ſent a ſplendid deputation of noblemen, 
to invite that prince to his court at Lincoln, where 
he propoſed to receive his homage. The Scot 
obeyed the ſummons; and arriving with Roland, 
lord of Galloway, did homage to John in public 
upon Brehill, ſwearing on the croſs of archbi- 


ſhop Hubert, that he would be his liegeman, and 


bear faith to him, of life, limb, and terrene ho- 
nour, againſt all men, ſaving the rights of his own 
crown. This ceremony of ſubmiſſion was, in all 
probability, performed for the counties of Lothian 
and Galloway, which had formerly belonged to the 
Cumbrian kingdom, as William, at this time, poſ- 
ſeſſed no fiefs in England; for his claim to the 
northern counties was not yet admitted, but the 
examination of that affair poſtponed to another op- 
portunity; ſo that the Scottiſh king retired, not a 
little diſſatisfied, to his own dominions. John had 
the leſs to apprehend from his reſentment, as a re- 
conciliation was now effected between him and his 
natural brother Geoffry, whom he had diſſeized of 
his temporalities, on a ſuppoſition that he carried 
on a correſpondence with William, to the prejudice 
of his government. Having made a progreſs thro? 
the northern counties, he kept his Chriſtmas with 
great feſtivity at Guilford, and repaired at Eaſter to 
Canterbury, where, in imitation of the ancient kings, 
he and his queen were crowned at that feſtival in the 
cathedral by Hubert, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Dub ; 
lin, London, Rocheſter, Ely, and Norwich: 

While John thus revelled in feaſting, and the 
delights of his new marriage, the bad effects of 
that alliance began to appear in Guienne, where a 
commotion was raiſed by the count of La Marche, 


and his brother Ralph de I ſſoudun, poſſeſſed ” 
| | | 0 
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the county of Eu in Normandy. John, appriſed &. C. 1201. 


of theſe diſturbances, diſpatched orders to Guerin 
de Glapion, ſeneſchal of Normandy, to ravage 
Ralph's poſſeſſions, and beſiege the caſtle of Drein- 
court, which was accordingly inveſted; but the 
ſiege was raiſed by the king of France, who marched 
with an army to its relief. The king of England, 
alarmed at the interpoſition of Philip, ſummoned 
the earls and barons of England to meet him at 
Portſmouth, well provided with arms and horſes, 
to ſerve him on the continent: but the nobility, 
ſick of thoſe expeditions, in which neither the ho- 
nour nor intereſt of their country was concerned, 
and underſtanding moreover that the preſent diſ- 
turbance was the effect of John's tyranny and op- 
preſſion, they aſſembled at Leiceſter, in order to 
deliberate upon the king's command; and conſi - 
dering the preſent ſervice as a grievance and inva- 
ſion of their privileges, unanimouſly agreed to re- 
fuſe attending him, unleſs he would reſtore their 
antient rights. Nevertheleſs, as they had projected 
no plan of conduct, and choſe no chief to com- 
mand and direct their confederacy, this reſolution 
produced very little effect. John, being informed 
of their purpoſe, ordered them to deliver up their 
fortreſſes. William de Albiny, the firſt nobleman 
to whom he intimated this demand, compounded 
for his caſtle of Belvoir, by giving up his ſon as 
an hoſtage; and the reſt were excuſed from this 
expedition upon paying a certain ſcutage for every 
knight's fee, and promiſing to keep the peace of 
the kingdom. The earl of Pembroke and the con- 
ſtable of Cheſter were ſent over to the continent in 
the mean time, with two hundred men at arms, to 
repreſs the revolters: Hubert de Burgh, the king's 
chamberlain, was left to guard the marches of 
Wales with a body of knights; and the king and 
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queen embarking at Portſmouth, arrived in ſafety 
at Normandy,  atter a very difficult paſſage. 
The firſt ſtep he took upon his landing, was to 
appoint a conference with Philip near Andely, 
where that monarch entered into a friendly expoſ- 
tulation with him, upon the grievances of the ba- 
rons in Guienne, who had been opprt ſſed by John's 
officers ; and ſome of them, having loſt their caſ- 
tles and applied in vain for redreſs, appealed to 
Philip as lord paramount of cheir fiefs, and re- 
ceived his protection. His remonſtrance ſeemed 
to make an impreſſion upon John, who promiſed 
to do them juſtice; and he accompanied Philip to 
Paris, where he was magnificently entertained: 
from thence he repaired to Chinon, where he was 
viſited by che queen dowager Berengaria, to whom 
he aſſigned, in lieu of dower, the city of Bayeux, 
two caſtles in Anjou, and an annuity of a thou- 
ſand marks. He was now at the head of a ſuffi- 
cient force to ſuppreſs the inſurrection in Guienne, 
and appeaſe the troubles of that country; but, in- 
ſtead ot going thither, he returned. to Normandy, 
and left Robert de Turnham to reduce the re- 
volters .: As he diſcovered no inclination to ſatisfy 
the barons; they again complained to the king of 
France, who reminded him of his promiſe, and 
inſiſtect upon doing juſtice to his vaſſals, otherwiſe 
he ſkbuid ebe obliged to eſpouſe their quarrel in a 
more effeclual manner. John renewed his promiſes; 
but, inſtead of indulging the barons with a fair 
hearing, he ſent among them a number of profli- 
ate miſcreants, noted for ſtrength and agility, who 
rofeſſed themſelves his champions, and offered to 
decide the diſpute by duel, according to the prac- 
tice of the times. The count of La Marche and 
his brother rejected the challenge, becauſe thoſe 


champions were not their peers, and appealed from 


ſueh determination once more to Philip, who ſent 
a very 


10 HN. 


a very ſevere reproof, mixed with menaces, to the 
king of England, reproaching him with perfidy 
and injuſtice. John proteſted, that he would im- 
mediately hold a court of barons at Angers, for 
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the redreſs of the injured; and that, if they would 


come to London, they ſhould be provided with 


letters of ſafe- conduct: nevertheleſs, he ſtill found G. Brito. 


new pretences to evade his promiſe. 


Hoveden, 


Arthur, upon the death of his mother Conſtance, 4 C. 1202. 


which happened in the courſe of this year at Nantes, 


A fruitleſs 
conference 


had repaired from Paris to Rennes, in order to in the iſle of 


take poſſeſſion of Brittany, and receive the homage 
of the nobility. He likewiſe ſupported the com- 
plaints of the barons of Guienne, and demanded 
juſtice of Philip, with regard to his own preten- 
ſions touching that fief, as well as Normandy and 
Anjou. The king of France, incenſed at the little 
regard which had been paid to his remonſtrances, 
actually prepared to ſupport the complainants with 
force of arms; and John, alarmed at his deſign, 
not only repeated his aſſurances of immediate re- 
dreſs, but agreed to ſurrender the caſtles of Til- 
lieres and Boutavant, as pledges of his ſincerity. 
When Philip appeared before theſe fortreſſes, the 
governors ordered the gates to be ſnut againſt him, 
declaring they had not received any orders to give 


them up; and the French king, exaſperated at ſuch 


a ſeries of colluſion, reſolved to commence hoſtili- 
ties without delay. John begged a conference in 
the iſle of Goulet near Andely, where the French 
king inſiſting npon his ceding the provinces hold- 
ing of France to prince Arthur, or finding ſecurity 
that he would ſtand to the award of the French 
court, to which he had been already called, John, 
whoſe pride was equal to his indolence, rejected the 
propoſal, and the conference breaking up, ſum- 
moned Arthur to come and do homage for Brit- 


tany. 
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4. C. 1203. The king of France immediately inveſted Til. 


_—_ lieres and Boutavant, which he reduced, with di- 


ſoner bb vers other caſtles, and then ſat down before Gour- 
h * , . 
hes; and hay, ſituated on the river Epte, and counted one 


cruellymur- Of the ſtrongeſt places on the frontiers of Nor- 
dere inthe mandy. Philip, having little hope of reducing it 


Reuen. in the uſual way of carrying on approaches, con- 


trived an expedient which ſucceeded to his wiſh, 
He broke down the banks of a large pool in the 
higher ground, and the water ruſhed down upon 
the caſtle with fuch impetuoſity, that the garriſon 
and inhabitants were fain to ſave their lives by a 
precipitate flight; ſo that when the torrent ſub- 
ſided, Philip took poſſeſſion of the town, where he 
knighted Arthur, now in the ſixteenth year of his 
age, conferred upon him the inveſtiture- of Brit- 
tany, Guienne, and Anjou, and gave him his 
daughter Mary, yet an infant, in marriage. The 
young prince, ambitious of approving himſelf 
worthy of theſe marks of diſtinction, was furniſhed 
with a ſum of money and two hundred knights, 
to attack Guienne; and hearing, as he paſſed thro* 
Poitou, that queen Eleanor was in the caſtle of 
Mireleau, he marched thither and took it by aſ- 
ſault, his grandmother retiring into a tower, from 
whence ſhe found means to make John acquainted 
with her diftreſs. Rouſed from his floth at this 
intelligence, he flew to her relief at the head of 
his Brabantins, and ſurrounded Arthur's ſmall 
body, before they had the leaft intimation of his 
approach : they had been reinforced by a ſmall 
party of Poitevin barons ;' and too confident of 
their own bravery, reſolved to engage the Braban- 
tins in the open plain. For this purpoſe they came 
forth, and attacked John's forces with the utmoſt 
intrepidity ; but after a very obſtinate and bloody 
action, they were obliged to yield to the numbers 
of the enemy, who not only repulſed them to - 

a caſtle, 
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caſtle, but entered with the fugitives; and there 4. C. 1204+ 
the battle was renewed with great fury, till at 
length prince Arthur was totally defeated and taken 
priſoner, with Hugh count of La Marche, Geoffry 
de Luſignan, Andrew de Chavigny, the viſcount 
de Chatillerault, Savary de Maubon, ſeveral other 
barons, and above two hundred knights. Philip, 
informed of this diſaſter, abandoned the fiege of 
Arques, and marched directly to the Loire, in 
order to ſupport the weakened party of Arthur ; 
there having reduced the city of Tours, he ſet the 
houſes on fire, levelled the walls, and diſmantled 
the caſtle, while John, contenting himſelf with his 
victory, returned to Rouen, and relapſed into his 
former indolence, which, that he might be able to Ann. Mar- 
indulge, he, in a little time, executed a ſcheme of 22 
barbarity, which no perſon endued with humanity Nu. sc 
can hear related without horror. Inſtead of im- Monte. 
proving his victory in the field by activity and 
addreſs, he ſet at liberty the count of La Marche, 
and Geoffry de Luſignan, the two perſons from 
whoſe activity and reſentment he had every thing 

to fear, even though they delivered their caſtles 
into his hands; the reſt of his priſoners he ſent to 
England, where they were cloſe confined in differ- 
ent caſtles, and many of the braveſt among them 
famiſhed to death : as for Arthur, he was conveyed 
to the caſtle of Falaiſe, where John is ſaid to have 
viſited him in perſon, and endeavoured to detach 
him from the king of France ; inſtead of gaining 
his point, he was treated by the young prince with 
ineffable diſdain, upbraided as a tyrant and uſurper, 
and menaced with the 'vengeance of Philip and 
his allies. This behaviour could not be well 
brooked by a prince of John's diſpoſition ; and, in 
all probability, extinguiſhed any ſentiments of re- 
ſpect which he might have entertained for the per- 
jon of Arthur, He was importuned by the _ 
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of France and the nobles of Brittany, to releaſc 
this priſoner : he dreaded his talents, his title, — 
his revenge; and thus actuated, reſolved to deprivg 
him of his life. He is ſaid to have ſent an order 
for putting out the eyes of this unhappy prince, 
and rendering him incapable of propagation ; but 
Hubert de Burgh, conſtable of the caſtle, inſtead 
of obeying ſuch a cruel command, gave out that 
he was dead, and the bells tolled for his ſuppoſed 
death all over Normandy. The Bretons, taking 
for granted that he was murdered, vowed revenge 
and eternal enmity againſt John ; and ſuch a cla- 
mour was raiſed through all his. dominions on the 
continent, that Hubert, in order to prevent miſ⸗ 
chief, diſcovered that he was alive. A prince en- 
dowed with common policy would have learned 
from this ſpecimen of the people's ſentiments, how 
dangerous it would be to make any attempt upon the 
life of Arthur; but John, inſtead of being cautioned 
by this experiment, ordered him to be removed from 
Falaiſe to the caſtle of Rouen, where he was inhu- 
manly put to death; though the circumſtances of 
this cruel tragedy are not certainly known. . John 
is ſaid to have preſſed William de Bray to aſſaſſinate 
the young prince; and that officer anſwering, he 
was a gentleman and not an executioner, he tam- 
pered with others, who rejected the office in the 
fame manner, and at laſt reſolved to ſacrifice the 
victim with his own hands. He accordingly went 
in the night by water, to the tower of Rouen, or- 
dered Arthur to be brought into the boat, thruſt his 
ſword ſeveral times through his body, which was 
ſunk, with an heavy ſtone, in the river; from 
which i it was afterwarus dragged aſhore in the net of 
a fiſherman, and interred in the priory of Notre 
Dame du Pre, without the knowledge of the tyrant, 
Be this as it may, the youth all at once diſappeared ; 
and his uncle induſtriouſly circulated a Report. of his 
aving 
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having periſhed in the river, in attempting to make 4. C. 1203, 
his eſcape. All the world believed that the young 
prince was murdered by his contrivance; and what 
ſeemed to juſtify that ſuppoſition, was its being 
committed two or three days after the death of his 
mother Eleanor, during whoſe life he durſt not have 
executed ſuch a barbarous deſign; beſides, he, at 
this period, made an haſty voyage to England, and 
was crowned at Canterbury, as if, conſcious of the 
murder, he thought that ceremony would conſecrate 
him anew, and purify him from the guilt. On this 
occaſion, he carried along with him Arthur's ſiſter 
Eleanor, now heireſs of Brittany, therefore ſur- 
named La Brette, who inheriting her brother's title 
to the crown, was now become the object of John's 
jealoufy, and cloſe confined her at Briſtol, under 
the guard of four knights, that ſhe might have 
no opportunity of engaging in a clandeſtine mar- 
riage. ; Dugdale. 
The perpetration of this horrid murder, not only The Bretons 
rendered the tyrant deteſtable in the eyes of all alt, and 
mankind, but was the immediate cauſe of Brittany's John of 
being for ever diſmembred from the Engliſh crown. murder in | 
John, in conſequence of his nephew's death, de- 9 of 
manded the adminiſtration of that dutchy, as guar- France. 
dian of Eleanor, who was then in his power : but 
the ſtates of the province received his propoſal with 
horror ; and, far from complying with his demand, 
they appointed Guy de Thouars, the laſt huſband of 
Conſtance, the chiet of their council of government, 
and guardian to his infant daughter Alice, whom 
they propoſed to acknowledge as their dutcheſs, 
provided her elder ſiſter Eleanor could not be de- 
tivered from captivity. They ſtrongly ſollicited the 
feleaſe of this princeſs; and finding their remon- 
ſtrances diſregarded, in an afſembly at Vannes, 
drew up articles of impeachment againft John, 
whom they accuſed of murder and parricide, lodg- 
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ing their accuſation in the court of peers of France, 
and deputing the biſhop of Rennes, and Richard de 
Mareſchal, to carry on the proceſs. John was ac- 
cordingly ſummoned to vindicate himſelf from the 
charge ; and failing to appear, condemned by the 
unanimous ſentence of the peers, couched in theſe 
terms: Whereas John, duke of Normandy, for- 
« getting his oath to king Philip his lord, has 
« murdered his elder brother's ſon, an homager of 
c the crown of France, and the king's es, 


and perpetrated the crime within the ſigniory of 


D' Hor. Hiſt * 
de Bretagne. 


Philip con- 
quers great 
part of Brit - 
tany and 
Poitou. 


« France ; he is found guilty of felony and treaſon, 
e andadjudged to forfeit all theterritories which he 
e holds by homage.” _ 

Philip was extremely incenſed againſt the author 
of ſuch a cruel tragedy, which he determined in 
earneſt to revenge. He afſembled a body of troops, 
and marching towards Anjou, almoſt all the barons 
of that province and Poitou, revolting from John, 
put themſelves under his protection: the tyrant had 


already been abandoned by ſeveral noblemen of ap- 


Trivet. 


proved fidelity, who would no longer ſerve ſuch an 
infamous maſter. Juhael de Mayene, a powerful 
lord in Bretagne, left him immediately after the 
murder, and joined his countrymen in the proſecu- 
tion; and William de Roches, ſeneſchal of Maine 
and Anjou, deſerted him on the ſame occaſion, and 
took Angers by ſurprize: in a word, the defection 
became general, and John, giving way once more 
to his brutal diſpoſition, ordered all their hoſtages to 
be put to death, in the fury of revenge. Philip 
having, with the aſſiſtance of the Bretons and Poi- 
tevins, reduced a number of fortreſſes beyond the 
Loire, and on the borders of Normandy, diſmiſſed 
his forces ; and John ſeized this opportunity to in- 
veſt Alengon, which the count had put into the 
hands of the French king. When he had made 
ſome progreſs in the ſiege, Philip underſtanding 
there was a vaſt concourſe of knights at a tourna- 
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ment in the neighbourhood of Moret, went thither, &. C. 1203. 
and perſuaded them to march to the relief of Alen- 

con. They were glad of ſuch an opportunity to ſig- 

nalize their courage, and advanced with ſuch expe- 

dition, that John raiſed the ſiege, and retired with 

great precipitation, leaving his machines, tents, and 
baggage to the enemy. 

The victor then turned his arms againſt Nor- John makes 
mandy, in which he took ſeveral fortreſſes, and a mgt to 
was admitted into others ; and about: the middle relieve Cha- 
of Auguſt, he undertook the ſiege of Chateau- ul. 
Gaillard, on the banks of the Seine, built by Ri- 
chard, and yd 7 impregnable. John, though 
at the head of an army equal in number to the 
French, was afraid of hazarding a battle, partly 
from cowardice, the conſequence of his guilt, and 
partly from a ſuſpicion of his ſoldiers. He had 
ſollicited the pope's mediation, and his holineſs ſent 
two abbots to negociate a peace. Theſe deputies, 
by virtue of the papal authority and injunctions, 
commanded both princes to aſſemble their prelates 
and nobility, in order to adjuſt the articles of a 
pacification, and to repair the churches and mona- 
ſteries which had been demoliſhed in the courſe of 
the war between the two kingdoms, Philip diſ- 
patched ſome of his prelates to Rome, where they 
repreſented John in ſuch colours, that Innocent was 4 nn 
prevailed upon to ſuſpend his interpoſition in the 

uarrel ; and the king of England having nothing 1 
"A to expect from his holineſs, reſolved at N 
length to make an effort to throw ſupplies into the (8 
caſtle of Gaillard. For this purpoſe he detached | 3 
the earl of Pembroke, with a ſtrong body of horſe 17 
and foot, to attack and amuſe the beſiegers, while a 
fleet of ſeventy flat-bottomed veſſels, loaded with 
proviſion and ammunition, and manned with three TY 
thouſand Flemings, was rowed up the river, to 1 
deſtroy a bridge of boats formed by the F 3 

an 
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and ſuccour the beſieged. The ſcheme was well 
laid; but, this armament moving ſlowly againſt 
wind and tide, the earl of Pembroke arrived at the 
ſcene of action long before it reached the bridge; 
and attacking the enemy's camp in the night; filled 
it with diſorder and conſternation. His Braban- 
tins, however, were more intent upon plunder than 
deſirous of improving the advantage they had 
gained, and the French perceiving them diſperſed 
and buſy in pillaging the camp, rallied and charged 


them with ſuch vigour, that they were immediately 


Gul. Brito, 


He aban- 
dons Nor- 
mandy, 


routed, and fled, in great confuſion. . The fleet 
did not appear till day-light, when the whole force 
of the French, being united againſt its efforts, the 
commander found it impracticable, either to de- 
moliſh the bridge, or throw ſupplies into the place, 
and was. obliged to fall down the river with all 
poſſible expedition. & ATT 

This was the laſt attempt that John made for 
the defence of his foreign dominions : while Phi- 
lip blocked up the caſtle of Gaillard, took Andely, 
and even reduced Radepont, an important place in 
the neighbourhood of Rouen, the king of England 
indulged himſelf in riot and floth, ſaying, when 
reminded of Philip's progreſs, ** Let him proceed; 
* ſhall recover more in one day than he can conquer 
« in a whole twelvemonth.“ Such was his indolence 
and ſeeming tranquility, in this alarming ſituation, 
that people could not help believing he was bewitch- 
ed: and the Engliſh nobility at his court, foreſeeing 
nothing but diſgrace and danger, as the reſult of this 
infatuated behaviour, deſired leave to viſit England, 
from whence they promiſed in a little time to return. 
He would not, however, put them to that unne- 
ceſſary trouble; for, after having diſmantled ſe- 


veral ſtrong towns, ſo as to lay the country open 


to the incurſiens of the enemy, he ordered four 
fhips to be privately prepared for his paſſage, and 
quit- 
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Yuitting Normandy, ſet fail for England. Philip 4. ©: 2203+ 
did not fail to improve this opportunity; he now Ja me 
extended his conqueſts without oppoſition ; for the 
Normans conſidered John's departure as a renuncia- 
tion of the dutchy to the lord paramount : beſides, 
they were incenſed at his leaving the command ta 
Arches Martin, and Lupecaire, two of his Bra- 
bantin chiefs, under whom the Norman nobility 
diſdained to ſerve upon any principle. Though all 
the Vexin frontier, and a great number of places 
were reduced by the French king, Chateau-Gail- 
lard ſtill held out, through the courage and con- 
duct of Roger de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter, who 
commanded the garriſon, At length Philip, with 
incredible labour, filled up a hollow way between 
this caſtle and an oppoſite rock, ſo that he could 
bring his machines to act againſt the walls; and, at 
the ſame time, he employed a great number of 
miners to ſap the foundation. Theſe endeavours 
ſucceeded; the fort was taken after a ſiege of fix 
months, and the governor made priſoner, with the 
remains of his garriſon, by this time reduced below 
two hundred fighting men. Philip treated him A, c. 2204. 
with great reſpect, for the gallant defence he had : 
made, and even allowed him to live at liberty in 
Paris upon his parole; but he would not releaſe 
him entirely, until he had paid ſix thouſand marks 
for his ranſom. | 

The French king having reduced this important Nermandy 
fortreſs, reſolved to beſiege Falaiſe, the bulwark united te 


the crown 


' 

| 

Wi 

of Lower Normandy ; but, before he had begun to of France. 1 
| 


open his batteries, Lupecaire the governor ſurren- 
dered the town and caſtle, and, with his Braban- 
tins, entered into the ſervice of France. All the 
other places in that part of the country ſubmitted 
without oppoſition; - while Guy de Thouars, with 
a numerous army of Bretons, invaded Normandy 
on the other ſide, reduced caſtles, and committed 
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terrible ravages. John, though he had not ſpirit: 
enough to oppoſe the French king in his conqueſts, 
was ſo nettled at this incurſion, that he equipped 
an armament of Engliſh, who made a deſcent upon 
Brittany, in Guy's abſence, took ſeveral towns, 
pillaged the country, and, at the approach of 
Thouars, with a reinforcement of French troops, 
re-embarked at Cancale with a conſiderable booty. 
The whole dutchy of Normandy was now ſubdued, 
except Vernueil, Arques, and Rouen, which en- 
gaged in a league for their mutual defence. Rouen, 
the capital, was the firſt of the three which Philip 
inveſted ; it was a ſtrong populous city, and ex- - 
tremely averſe to the French government. When the 
king of France appeared with his army, the popu- 


| lace maſſacred ſome of his ſubjects who happened 


to be in the place; when they were ſummoned to 
ſurrender, they declared they would defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity, and immediately ſent 
deputies to England to ſollicit aſſiſtance. John had, 
by an embaſly to the court of France, ſued for 
peace, which Philip would not grant on any other 
condition, than that of his giving Eleanor in mar- 
riage to his younger fon, together with all the do- 
minions that he held of the crown of France. Such 
terms the king of England would not embrace : 
the negotiation proved fruitleſs, and he reſigned all 
thoughts of defending Normandy ; ſo that he de- 
fired the deputies of Rouen to ſurrender on the 
beſt terms they could obtain, Notwithſtanding 
this permiſſion, the inhabitants ſtill continued to 
act bravely in their own defence, until the Barba- 
can, a fort that covered the bridge, being taken, 
they agreed with Philip to deliver up the city, if 
peace ſhould not be made before the end of the 
month. As this was not the caſe, they and the 
other two aſſociated cities took the benefit of the 
capitulation ; and Normandy was re united to the 


king- 
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kingdom of France, after a ſeparation of two hun- 4. C. 1206. 
dred and ninety-two years. Philip likewiſe com- 
pleted the conqueſt of Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
raine, except the caſtle of Chinon, which was 
gallantly defended by Hubert de Burgh, till the 
enſuing ſummer, when he was taken in the place, Rig. Cart. 
after having been dangerouſly wounded. IEG 
Mean while, John ſeemed utterly inſenſible of Jn. 
the damage and diſgrace which he incurred by the betrayed 
rapid progreſs of the French king. He gave him- ud l- 
ſelf up to the enjoyment of his young wife; and ſoner to the 
ſeemed to renounce- all active meaſures, except e. 
thoſe of confiſcating the Engliſh eſtates of the 
Norman barons, who had ſubmitted to the king 
of France. He likewiſe conſoled himſelf with the 
83 of his perſonal animoſity towards John 
e Courcy, the conqueror and lord of Ulſter, who 
had refuſed to do him homage, and openly accuſed 
him of murder and uſurpation. Walter de Lacy 
and his brother Hugh were directed to ſeize the 
perſon of this nobleman; and as they were unable 
to reduce him by open force, they had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. Walter invited him to a conference, 1 
and fell ſuddenly upon him with a body of troops 
prepared for the purpoſe; ſo that after the greateſt 1 
part of his retinue was ſlain, he took ſhelter in 1 
— 8 caſtle, into which he was decoyed by the 1 
moſt warm profeſſions of friendſhip. Here, how- \ 8 
ever, Hugh detained him, until John's followers * 
ravaged the lands of the Lacys in ſuch a manner, i 
that they were obliged to ſet him at liberty. After | 
his releaſe, he defeared them in a pitched battle; f 
but they reſolved to effect by treachery what they 
could not obtain by valour. They corrupted the | 
integrity of his people, who ſeized him on Good 4 
Friday, while he was employed at his devotion in * 
church; and being delivered to Hugh, he was tg 
brought over to England, and committed cloſe | I 3 
X 2 Pr i- MN 
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King John affected to complain loudly of the 
noblemen who had left him at Rouen, as if their 
retreat had occaſioned the loſs of Normandy ; and, 
on this pretence, extorted from them a ſeventh part 
of their moveables : he likewiſe contrived means 
for laying impoſts upon the convents and pariſh 
churches ; and aſſembled a great council at Oxford, 
in order to deliberate upon meaſures for retrieving 
his dominions on the continent. To defray the 


expence of this expedition, a ſcutage was charged 


Mat, Paris. 
A. C. 1205. 


upon the nobles and military tenants; nor were the 
prelates and clergy exempted from this burthen. 
But theſe aids were employed in ſupplying his own 
extravagance. During theſe tranſactions, Robert 
de Turnham, and Savary de Mauleon, ſtruggled 
manfully in Poitou, againſt the other barons ſup- 
ported by Philip, until Poitiers was reduced, Ro- 
bert taken priſoner, the caſtle of Loches pbliged to 
furrender, and the whole province in the molt im- 
minent danger of being totally ſubdued. In this 
extremity,. the few barons that ſtill adhered to his 
intereſt in that county, ſollicited immediate ſuccour z 
and John equipped a powerful armament, with a 
view to croſs the ſea in perſon. He had already 
repaired to Portſmouth in- order to embark, when 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury repreſented the indiſ- 
cretion of truſting his perſon among the fickle Poi- 
tevins; and of leaving his kingdom defenceleſs, 
at a juncture when a deſcent was threatened by the 
duke of Louvaine and the count of Boulogne, ſup- 


ported by the king of France. He lent a deaf ear 


to their remonſtrances, and they entreated him on 
their knees to relinquiſh, or at leaſt poſtpone the 
expedition: but finding him ſtill inflexible, they 
changed their ſtrain, and plainly threatened to de- 
tain him by torce, rather than the country _— 

C 
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be expoſed to ruin by his departure. This menace 
had an inſtantaneous effect: he forthwith promiſed 
to be ruled by their advice; which was to ſend his 
brother William Longuepee, earl of Saliſbury, 
with a ſtrong body of forces, to the aſſiſtance of 
the Poitevins. He accordingly diſmiſſed great part 
of his troops and veſſels; and repaired to Win- 
cheſter : but repenting of the ſtep he had taken, 
he returned to Portſmouth, and immediately em- 
barked. However, his diſpoſition being more 
fickle than the weather, he landed near Wareham 
in Dorſetſhire ; and of this attempt made a handle 
to ſqueeze large ſums of money from his ſubjects, 
who had refuſed to follow him to the continent, in 
order to recover his dominions. 

Guy de Thouars governor of Brittany, growing 
jealous of the power of Philip, who not only con- 
quered the adjoining provinces, but alſo formed a 
{ſtrong party among the Bretons, began to wiſh 
that John was re-eſtabliſhed in the dominions he 
had loſt, ſo as to form a ballance againſt the exor- 
bitant power of the French monarch, and confirm 
Guy's own authority in Bretagne, which was at 
this time very precarious. He had conferred on 
this ſubject with his brother Aimery viſcount of 
Thouars, whom Philip had created ſeneſchal of the 
province; and he aſſenting to Guy's propoſal, they 
formed a ſmall aſſociation of barons, who enter- 
tained the ſame ſentiments, and invited John to 
come over and take poſſeſſion. A treaty was im- 
mediately concluded, and John embarking with a 
great army at Portſmouth, landed at Rochelle, 
where he was joined by the two brothers and their 
forces, But, inſtead of reducing Brittany to his 
obedieace, he marched directly towards Montau- 
ban in Quercy, belonging to his brother-in-law the 
count of Tholouſe, who had ſided with Philip, 
and, inveſting the place, took it by aſſault: on 
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which occaſion the Engliſh are ſaid to have behaved 
with incredible valour; and this was amply re- 
warded by an immenſe booty, and a vaſt number 


M. Paris. of priſoners of the firſt quality. 


Purpoſes a 
conference 
with Philip, 
and gives 
him the 
ſlip, 


Philip had, upon receiving intimation of John's 
treaty with Guy de Thouars, inyaded Brittany, 
taken Nantes, and compelled the governor of the 
province to ſubmit : but immediately after his re- 
turn from this expedition, being informed of John's 
arrival at Rochelle, he directed his march into 
Poitou, when, hearing the Engliſh army was em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Montauban, he fortified Mire- 
beau, Loudun, and ſome other places, and then 
retreated towards Paris. After the reduction of 
Montauban, John advanced to Angers, which he 
took and reduced to aſhes, after having ravaged all 
the adjoining country : then he undertook the ſiege 


of Nantes; but abandoned the enterprize, and pe- 


netrated into Thouars, in order to protect Aimery 
from Philip's reſentment. While he lay encamped 
on this territory, the French king advanced to 
give him battle; but John, inſtead of hazardin 

an engagement, ſent deputies with propoſals o 
peace; both princes agreed to a conference, and in 


the mean time John retreated with his army to Ro- 
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chelle, where he embarked for England. Not- 
withſtanding this affront offered to Philip, the 
pope, whote mediation John had ſollicited, em- 
ployed an abbot ſo effectually, that the French mo- 
narch agreed to a truce for two years, in hope of 
being able to adjuſt the articles of a treaty, during 
that ceſſation of hoſtilities. 

But John, inſtead of improving this interval, 
either in negotiation, or preparing for a vigorous 
war, relapſed into his former idleneſs, and ſeemed 
wholly to forget that he was at variance with any 
of his neighbours. Nevertheleſs, when the truce 


expired, the Engliſh troops ſurpriſed the ſtrong 


caltle 
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caftle of Guerplic, conveniently ſituated on the coaſt . ©: 1206 · 
of North Bretagne, for protecting troops in land- 
ing or embarking : but this place was ſoon retaken 

by Juhael de Mayenne, ſeneſchal of Brittany, and 
the count of St. Pol, who had marched with a re- 
inforcement of French troops to the aſſiſtance of 
the Bretons. Mean while Philip, with anather 
army, entered Poitou, where he reduced ſeveral 
towns and caſtles; and Henry Clement his mareſ- 
chal, in a rencounter with John's party, took 
Hugh de Thouars, Henry de Luzignan, and ſe- 
veral other Poitevin barons in the Engliſh intereſt. 
This would have proved an irreparable blow, had 
not pope Innocent again interpoſed his good offices 
for another truce, which was accordingly con- 
cluded. The pope, notwithſtanding his quarrel 
with John, was very deſirous of effecting a durable 
peace between the two crowns, that the French 
might not be diverted from the proſecution of a 
war which he had kindled againſt the Albigenſes 
in Languedoc, and ſanctified with the name of a 
cruſade. = A. C. 1207, 

Whatever inconvenience attended a war on the Ocofry 

continent, it was ſo far agreeable to John, as it af- e 
forded pretences to raiſe heavy exactions from his fuſes te pay 
ſubjects, with which he gratified his own avarice de ese 
and extravagance, At his return from Poitou, he the king- 
aſſembled a general council, in which the prelates m. 
and nobility granted him a ſubſidy, amounting to 
a thirteenth of all rents and moveables throughout 
the nation ; and this was levied from the tenants of 
the clergy, as well as from the laity. Geoffry 
archbiſhop of York, inſtead of ſobmitting to this 
impoſition, not only refuſed to pay his proportion, 
but alſo excommunicated all perſons who ſhould 
collect ſuch a grievous tax upon the poſſeſſions of the 
clergy in his province, and all invaders of ercleſiaſ- 
tical effects; and then withdrew from the kingdom. 
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Notwithſtanding this cenſure and pretext, the talliagg 
was actually levied, and Geoffry's moveables con- 


fiſcated for his preſumptuous behaviour; but the 


metropolitans remonſtrated ſo warmly againſt this 
expedient of raiſing money, as an intolerable grie- 
vance unknown in former ages, that John was 
prevailed 55 to remit the whole exaction. 
John's character was ſo irregular and unſettled, 
that his conduct could not be conſiſtent or uniform. 
He was by turns frightened into compliance, and 
provoked into the moſt obſtinate oppoſition. This 
period gave birth to his quarrel with the pope, 
which involved himſelf and the nation in ſuch ca- 
lamities. Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury dying 
at his palace, the younger monks of Chriſt- church, 
aſſembling that very night, choſe Reginald, their 
ſub-prior, for his ſucceſſor, ſung Te Deum, and 
placed him upon the archiepiſcopal throne. This 
new elect ſet out before morning, with ſome of the 


monks for Rome, where he hoped to be confirmed; 


and all concerned in the clandeſtine election took an 
oath of ſecrecy, on which their ſucceſs was ſuppoſed 
to depend. Reginald, without regarding this obh- 
cation, no ſooner arrived on the continent than giv- 
ing way to the dictates of vanity, he promulgated 
his elevation, as well as the intent of his journey ; 
and, when he arrived at Rome, Innocent refuſed to 
confirm him, until he ſhould be better informed of 
the affair. Mean while he ſent a bull to the ſuf- 
fragans of Canterbury, defiring they would not 
create a diſpute on this ſubje& with the convent of 
Chriſt-church ; and when they inſiſted upon their 
right of electing the archbiſhop, he heard the cauſe 
before his own tribunal, and declared the right of 
election veſted in the convent alone. Mean while 
the monks concerned in Reginald's election, were 
incenſed at his folly, in divulging the ſecret; and, 
as the whole order had not been convened for the 


Ceremony, 
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ceremony, they now united in ſetting him aſide, 4. O. 1297+ 

and applying to the king for leave to proceed to 

another election. John granted their requeſt with- 

out ſubjecting them to any reſtriction; but gave 

them to underſtand in private, that he ſhould be ex- 

tremely pleaſed if their choice ſnould fall upon John 

de Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who was accordingly 

elected in all the forms, approved by his majeſty, 

and put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the 

archbiſhop. Twelve of the monks were deputed 

to Rome for his confirmation, which, however, the 

ſuffragans oppoſed, becauſe he had been elevated 
without their concurrence. Innocent, whoſe aim 

was to ſubject the church of England to the papal 

authority, that he might govern and tax it with- 

out controul, took this opportunity of annulling 

both elections, and of preferring a prelate, whom 

he knew devoted to his deiign. 

This pontiff had already, on pretence of reliev- Sterhes 

ing the Chriſtians in the Holy-Land, laid a tax — 

upon the Engliſh church, which being levied with- aaf ts 

out murmurs, he was encouraged to exert the ſame rs 

power for his own private advantage. With this eden. 

view he had, during the vacancy of the metropoli- 

tan ſee, ſent John Ferentino as his legate into Eng- 

land; and a national ſynod was called at St. Alban's, "nl 
though a royal mandate put a ſtop to their proceed- nn 
ings : but while John was abroad in Guienne, the 1 
legate convoked another at Reading, where he laid yp 
an impoſition on the clergy, amounting to a con- | 
ſiderable ſum, with which he made his retreat be- 1 
fore the king's return. This was ſuch an agreeable 1 
ſample of what might be drawn from England, | 
that Innocent reſolved to fill the vacant archbiſhop- 

ric with one of his own creatures, who would ſup- 

port his authority. He therefore recommended to 

the deputies of the convent, Stephen Langton, a 

Roman cardinal of Engliſh deſcent, though bred 
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in Paris; and when the monks obſerved that their 
commiſſion did not extend to an election, which 
indeed they durſt not undertake without the king's 
conſent, and expreſs powers from their convent ; 
the pope over-ruled all their objections, and com- 
manded them to chuſe Langton, on pain of ex- 
communication. Thus threatened, eleven of the 
number complied ; and Stephen was conſecrated 
by Innocent at Viterbo. | 
The ceremony being performed, the pope wrote 
a courtly letter of recommendation in his favour to 
the king, whom he preſented with a few baubles to 
avert his indignation : at the ſame time, the monks 
of Chriſt-church were enjoined upon their obedience 
to receive Langton as their archbiſhop; and other 
letters were written to the chief nobility, ſolliciting 
their good offices with the king, in behalf of that 
prelate. All theſe precautions were inſufficient to 
appeaſe the wrath of John, who forthwith ſent a 
body of troaps to expel the monks of Canterbury, 
and hang them, ſhould they refuſe to quit the 
kingdom immediately. They were obliged to 
embark for Flanders without delay ; their effects 
were ſeized, their tenants ejected, and their place 
ſupplied with ſome monks belonging to the abbey 
| + St. Auguſtin. In anſwer to the pope's letter, 
John gave him to underftand, that he was deter- 
mined to maintain the honour of his crown, and 
ſupport the election of the biſhop of Norwich; 
and that if his hohneſs ſhould thwart him in this 
particular, he would ſuffer no appeals in eccleſiaſ- 
tical diſputes to be carried before any foreign court 
of judicature. - Innocent, far from being intimi- 
dated by theſe menaces, ſent orders to the biſhops 
of London, Worceſter, and Ely, to exhort the 
king in his name to receive archbiſhop Langton, 
and recal the monks of Chriſt church; and, in 


caſe of his refuſal, to lay the kingdom under an 


interdict. 


1 ©-H N. 
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interdict. John was terrified by the declaration of A. e. aor 


theſe prelates, and offered to obey the pope's or- 
der, with a falvo of his rights, dignity, and pre- 
rogative : but Innocent would hear of no falvo, 
or other terms, than his delivery of the regalia 
with his own hand to archbiſhop Langton, and 
his making immediate and full reſtitution to the 
convent, The king rejected his propoſal ; and the 
three prelates having laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, retired to the continent, whither they 
were followed by the biſhops of Bath and Here- 
ford. A ſtop was immediately put to divine ſer- 
vice, and the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments 
but baptiſm : church-doors were ſhut, and the 
dead buried in ditches and high-ways, without the 
uſual rites or any funeral folemnity. Notwith- 
ſtanding this interdi&, the Ciſtercian order conti- 
nued to perform divine ſervice publicly : the cen- 
ſure was ſlighted by the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Norwich: ſome of the parochial clergy till offi- 
ciated, and ſeveral learned divines preached againſt 
the injuſtice of the pope's proceedings. 

John was equally enraged and terrified at the pro- 
ſpect of being excommunicated by name, and ſee- 
ing his ſubjects abſolved of their allegiance. * He 
ordered all the prelates, clergy, and their abettors, 
who obſerved the interdict, to leave the kingdom, 
and ſeized their lands and revenues; though this 
order was ſoon revoked. He ſent armed troops to 
all the nobility, whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection, 
to demand their children or relations, as hoſtages 
for their fidelity; and they generally complied with 
his demand: but when thoſe officers repaired to the 
habitation of William de Braouſe, lord of Breck- 
nockſhire, on the ſame errand, his wife reſolutely 
told them, ſhe would never truſt her children in 
the hands of a man who had fo baſely murdered his 


own nephew and rightful ſovereign, John was ſo 
| _ provoked 
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provoked at this ſtinging reproach, that he ſent an? 
other body of forces to ſeize the perſon of William, 
who fled into Ireland with his wife and family. The 
king, in purſuance of his ſcheme for preventing an 
inſurrection in England, in caſe the pope ſhould put 
his threats in execution, reſolved to compromiſe all 
diſputes with William king of Scotland, that the 
rebels might find no aſſiſtance in that kingdom. The 
Scots being in poſſeſſion of Berwick, which was the 
key or paſs to England, had ſome time ago com- 
mitted depredations in Northumberland; and the 
Engliſh, in order to prevent theſe inroads, had, at 
divers times, attempted to erect a fortreſs on their 
own ſide of the river, at Tweedmouth ; but the 
work was twice interrupted by the Scots, who ſur - 
priſed the guards, and demoliſhed the fortification, 
William not only countenanced theſe outrages, but 
afforded ſhelter in his dominions to the malcontents 
of England. John therefore made ſome overtures 
of accommodation, and thele being rejected, marched 
at the head of a great army to do himſelf juſtice by 
force of arms ; the Scot poſted himſelf at Roxburgh 
to cover his dominions from inſult : but neither 
ſide being much inclined to a battle, they renewed 
the negotiation, and a peace was concluded, on 
condition that the unfiniſhed caſtle of T weedmouth 
ſhould be demoliſhed ; that John's ſons, Henry and 
Richard, ſhould eſpouſe Margaret and Iſabel, the 
daughters of William, who were immediately de- 
livered to the king of England, to be educated at 
his court, together with fifteen thouſand marks by 
way of portion; and that the fealty and homage 
due to the Engliſh monarch, for the lands which 
the Scottiſh king poſſeſſed in England, ſhould, for 
the future, be paid by the prince of Scotland. In 
conſequence of this agreement, William made a 
formal reſignation of thoſe lands to John, who be- 
ſtowed the inveſtiture of them upon young Alex- 

ander; 


ander; and FOR: prince did him homage at Alne- A. C. 10g. 

wick. The king of England, at this period, ex- 

acted the ſame oath and ſubmiſſion from all his vaſ- 

ſals and freeholders, above the age of twelve years; 

ſo that even the Welſh were aſſembled for this pur- * — 

poſe, and ſwore fealty at Wodeſtock. 3 
John ſeemed to think this new ſubmiſſion of his He is ex- 

ſubjects entitled him to a deſpotic power in his go- . 

vernment : for he deprived his nobles of their Ta- 

vourite diverſions, by iſſuing a ſevere prohibition 

againſt hunting, hawking, and fowling : ordered 

all the mounds of his foreſts to be levell ed, and the 

ditches to be filled up, that his deer might have free 

liberty to range about, and eat up the corn and 

fruits of the huſbandman; and a woman being kil- 

led by accident at Oxford, he granted a warrant to 

arreſt, and impriſoned three innocent clergymen, 

who were afterwards hanged without any form of 

trial: an act of oppreſſion, in conſequence of which 

three thouſand ſtudents immediately quitted Oxford; 

ſo that the place was almoſt totally abandoned. 

Such outrageous acts of tyranny would have been 

highly impolitic at any time ; but they ſeemed to 

be the effect of abſolute frenzy at this juncture, when 

the ſentence of excommunication hung over his 

head, and his people were on the brink of being ab- 

ſolved from their allegiance. He had ſent the ab- 

bot of Beaulieu, a convent of Ciſtercians, which 

he had lately founded in Hampſhire, as his am- 

baſſador to Rome, to avert the pope's indignation, 

and accommodate all differences with the Roman 

ſee; and Innocent had given inſtructions to the 

biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to ſettle 

the terms of pacification. Theſe prelates came over 

to England by virtue of a ſafe- conduct, and John 

appointed ſome biſhops and noblemen to treat with 

them at Canterbury. The articles were ſoon ad- 

Juſted and ſigned by the deputics on both ſides : _ 

John 
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A. e. nog. John objecting to that which obliged him to re: 


ſtore all that had been taken from eccleſiaſtics, 
the three prelates refuſed to admit of any alteration, 
and retired to the continent. The king endeavoured 
to negotiate a more favourable treaty with Langton 
himſelf, who, arriving at Dover, was met by Ge- 
offry Pitz-piers and other noblemen, with propoſals 
from John, which he abſolutely rejected, and left 
the kingdom immediately. He was afterwards in- 
vited to return, with promiſe of full ſatisfaction: 
but he refuſed the invitation; and the three biſhops, 
delegated by the pope for this purpoſe, denounced 
the fentence of excommunication againſt the perſon 
of John king of England. It was publiſhed in 
France ; but though ſeveral Engliſh biſhops and 
abbots were enjoined to promulgate the cenſure in 
all conventical churches throughout the kingdom, 
on prelate or clergyman would venture to obey the 
order. Geoffry archdeacon of Norwich, and one of 
the barons of the exchequer, obſerving to his co]- 
leagues, that it was unſafe for beneficed perſons to 
continue in the ſervice of an excommunicated prince, 
retired from the bench ; bur John being informed 
of his declaration, ordered him to be apprehended, 
impriſoned, and loaded with a leaden cope, the in- 
tolerable weight of which is ſaid to have put an end 
to his life. Hugh archdeacon of Wells being pre- 
ferred to the ſee of Lincoln, and having obtained 
leave to go abroad, and receive conſecration from 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, went directly to the abbey 
of Pontigny, where he was conſecrated by Stephen 
Langton, to whom he made profeſſion of canonical 
obedience, John immediately ſeized his revenue, 
and gave his polt of chancellor to Walter de Grey ; 
and, as the cenſure was not yet publiſhed, pro- 
ceeded with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt all thoſe 
who paid the leaſt regard either to that or the inter- 
dict. The nobility ſeemed xo have approved of his 

6 meaſures a 
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meaſures; for a fuller aſſembly was never known 4. C. 1209. 
than that which attended his court when he paſſed A. Mailr. 
the Chriſtmas-holidays at Windfor. Mat, Paris, 

It was on this occaſion that he exacted vaſt ſums, ye emvarks 
on pretence of making an attempt to recover Nor- for Ireland. 
mandy; and of ſettling the affairs of Ireland, which 
were now in great 2 How willing ſoever 
the laity might have been to grant ſubſidies, the 
clergy were certainly fleeced by dint of violence and 
extortion : without impoſing a regular tax, he ex- 
ated money, by way of compoſition, from mo- 
naſteries, canons, templars, and hoſpitallers; and 
the Jews were oppreſſed with great cruelty, By 
means of theſe extraordinary aids, he raiſed a great 
army, with which he embarked at Wales for Ire- 
land, and landed ſafely at Dublin, where he received 
the homage of above twenty Iriſh lords, who went 
thither to meet and offer him their voluntary alle- 
giance : but as Cathol king of Connaught refuſed 
to ſubmit, he marched againſt that prince, and re- 
duced his whole country. In order to civilize the 
people, he eſtabliſhed the laws of England through- 
out the nation, and appointed proper judges to ſec 
them put in execution. John Grey biſhop of Nor- 
wich was created jufticiary, and ordered the money 
to be new coined of the ſame value with that of 
England, for the convenience of carrying on a 
traffic between the kingdoms. Theſe meaſures be- 
ing taken, John advanced againſt Lacy earl of 
Ulſter, and his brother Walter, who had protected 
William de Braouſe when he fled into Ireland ; their 
caſtles were reduced, and themſelves compelled to 
quit the kingdom; William eſcaped into France, 
and died at Paris; but his wife and eldeſt fon were 
ſeized in Galloway by Duncan de Carrick; and 
that nobleman delivered them to John, who com- Rymer. 
mitted them to cloſe priſon, where they are ſaid to gp Mitte 
haye died of famine. & © 

John 
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John having regulated the affairs of Ireland, res 
turned to England, and convoking an afſembly of 
all the abbots and chiefs of religious orders through 
the kingdom, extorted from them above an hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The Ciſtercians plead- 
ing their privilege, and refuſing to pay their pro- 
portion, he fleeced to ſuch a degree, that almoſt all 
their houſes were reduced to beggary, except the 
convent of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, which he him- 
ſelf had founded, as an act of penance for the mur- 
der of Arthur, and that of Margam in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, where he had been ſumptuouſly entertained in 
his way to Ireland, and at his return : theſe were 
exempted from the impoſitions; but all the other 
Eiſtercians were not only impoveriſhed, but de- 
barred all correſpondence with their order abroad. 
Indeed an embargo was laid upon the ſhipping in 
all the ports of England, to prevent an intercourſe 
of perſons between this kingdom and the continent, 
without an immediate licence : and a proclamation 
was publiſhed, requiring all Engliſh biſhops and 
eccleſiaſtics, reſiding in foreign parts, to return at 


a certain time, otherwiſe their benefices would be 


ſeized for the king's uſe ; the prohibition was like- 
wiſe renewed, againſt all exerciſe of the papal au- 
thority in England, on pain of corporal puniſhment. 
Not contented with ſetting the pope at defiance, and 
the contributions he had already received, he laid 
another talliage on the clergy, to defray the ex- 


. pence of an expedition againſt the Welſh, who had 


made ſome incurſions over the Engliſh borders. 
He accordingly aſſembled a numerous army at Oſ- 
weſtre, and advancing along the ſea-coaſt as far as 
Conway, burned Bangor, and committed ſuch 
ravages in the country, that Llewellyn prince of 
North-Wales, who had retired with his people, 
cattle, and effects, into the mountains of Snowdun 
in Caernarvonſhire, ſeeing his country deſolate, 
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ſent his wife Jane, the king's own natural daughter, A. C. 1411. 


to ſue for peace, which was granted, on condition 

of his paying twenty thouſand head of cattle, forty 

horſes, delivering hoſtages, and doing homage; ſo a 
that John returned in triumph to Whitchurch; and Mat. Pans. 


levied a ſcutage upon all knights who had not at- — of 
tended him in the expedition. Wales. 


The pope, at his requeſt, had ſent Pandulf, a peputies 
Roman ſubdeacon ; and Durand, a knight templar, em m_— 
into England, to accommodate all differences be- in England. 
tween the regal and pontifical powers ; and John 
now aſſembled a general council of his lay nobility 
at Northampton, to treat with theſe deputies : but, 
as he ſtill refuſed to make full reſtitution to the 
clergy, they returned to France, after having-pub- 
liſhed his excommunication. Nevertheleſs, he did A. c. 1212. 
not deſpair of being reconciled to the pope upon 
eaſter terms, and ordered ſome of his chaplains to 
accompany the nuncios to Rome, with powers and 
inſtructions for effecting a ſolid, peace. Mean while, 
in a conference at Durham, he renewed the alliance 
with William king of Scotland, whoſe ſon Alex- 
ander, now fourteen years of age, attended him to 
London, where the king knighted him at Clerken- 
well; and, at the ſame time, received the homage . 
of Alan lord of Galloway, for a large tract of 
country, given to that nobleman in the north of 
Ireland. Ferdun, 

The pope, incenſed at John's rejecting the pro- The pepe 
poſals of peace, which had been offered by his get. 
nuncios, and paying very little regard to the pro- frem their 
miſes he made by the mouths of his deputies, iſſued 
a bull, abſolving all his ſubjects from the oath of 
allegiance, and ordering all perſons to avoid him. 
on pain of excommunication : at the ſame time he 
wrote letters to the king of France, and other princes 
on the continent, to fall upon his territories, and. 
diſtreſs him as an enemy to the church. Among 
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A. C, 1212. others, he exhorted Llewellyn prince of North 


Wales, to invade England; abſolved him from the 
homage he had lately taken, and releaſed his country 
from the interdict which it had hitherto undergone 
in common with this kingdom. The Welſh prince, 
who could not brook the Joſs of Flintſhire and Den- 
bighſhire, which he had ceded at the laſt peace, 
was glad of this opportunity to oblige himſelf and 
his holineſs; and engaging in an aſſociation with 
the other princes and barons, fell upon the Engliſh 
marches with great fury, taking caſtles, maſſacring 
garriſons, burning towns, and ravaging the 
country, from which he carried off an immenſe 


oc y. 

John being informed of theſe hoſtilities, marched 
into Wales, and Llewellyn retired at his approach. 
Having demoliſhed a caſtle or two that were not 
worth keeping, he returned to Nottingham, where, 
receiving a more circumſtantial detail of the barba- 
rities committed by the Welſh prince, he ordered 
all the hoſtages, conſiſting of the principal Welſh 
nobility, to be put to death, to the number of 
thirty. His revenge being ſtill unſatisfied with this 
cruel ſacrifice, he reſolved to exterminate the whole 
race of the ancient Britons, and had actually con- 
certed meafures for the expedition, when the king 
of Scotland gave him notice of a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt his life; and he received an in- 
timation of the ſame nature from his natural daugh- 

ter, who had married Llewellyn. Alarmed at this 
Intelligence, he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Not- 
tingham, and, for a whole fortnight, ſuffered none 
to approach his perſon; but his fears ſubſiding, he re- 
ſumed his enterprize, and advanced as far as Cheſter, 
where he received other letters of intimation, im- 
porting that, if he ſhould proceed farther, he would 
be certainly aſſaſſinated by his own nobles, or be- 

6 trayed 
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trayed to the enemy: here too he firſt underſtood, 
that his vaſſals and ſubjects were abſolved from 
their allegiance ; and theſe concurring tidings ter- 
rified him to ſuch a degree, that he diſmiſſed his 
forces and returned to London. 

He had no reaſon to expect extraordinary proofs 
of attachment from his nobility, who generally deſ- 
piled his character, and abhorred his adminiſtration. 
He had debauched their wives and daughters, im- 
poveriſhed them by taxes, ſeized their eſtates, and 
inſulted their perſons : he had even ventured to 
make a general inquiſition into the demeſnes of the 
crown, as poſſeſſed by his predeceſſors: an odious 
meaſure at all times ; but extremely alarming in 
the reign of ſuch a tyrant as John, who they knew 
would ſeize the leaſt flaw or defect in their titles, as 
a pretence for depriving them of their fortunes ; ſo 
that he was at once the object of their terror and 
contempt. Wanting nothing but an opportunity 
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His nobility 
form an aſs 
ſociation a- 


gainſt him, 


to ſhake off his yoke, they were rejoiced at the cen- . 


ſures paſſed againſt him by the pope, who they ima- 
gined would purſue his blow, and ſend an army to 
their relief, in imitation of the cruſade which he 
had raiſed againſt the Albigenſes. Had Simon de 

Montfort completed the reduction of this people, in 
all probability the pope would have ſent that re- 


nowned general, with his victorious forces, into 


England; but, as the war in Languedoc was ſtill 
unhniſhed, the Engliſh nobility, impatient of de- 
lay, entered into an affociation againit John; and, 
by an authentic deed, ſigned and ſealed by every in- 
dividual of the confederacy, invited Philip king of 
France to come over, and receive the crown of Eng- 
land, which they would aſſiſt him in wreſting from 
the uſurper. 

John being apprized of this conſpiracy, without 
knowing the particular perſons concerned in'it, ex- 
acted hoſtages from all the nobility he ſuſpected ; 

TA and 


Mat, Paris, 


He fortifies 
himſelf with 
foreign alli- 
ances, 
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A. C. 1:12: and by means of theſe, made himſelf maſter of their 


A. G 1212, 


caitles. Stephen Ridel, late keeper of the great 
ſeal, was baniſhed, and Geoffry de Norwich, one 
of John's own chaplains, confined to cloſe priſon, 
where he died ; Robert Fitzwalter, whoſe daugh- 
ter the king is ſaid to have poiſoned, becauſe ſhe 
would not ſubmit to his embraces, fled into France; 
and Euſtace de Veſci, his accomplice in the plot, 
retired into Scotland. John ſeized their lands, and 
fent their knights, as well as thoſe belonging to 
the exiled prelates, to aſſiſt his friends in Poitou; 

and from thoſe who choſe to ſtay at home, he ex- 
torted a compoſition : he demoliſhed Robert's caſ- 
tles, and deſtroyed his woods in Eſſex; and became 
ſo timorous, that he never ſtirred abroad withour a 
body-guard of foreign bowmen, hired for the de- 
fence of his perſon. Influenced by this apprehenſion, 
he endeavoured to conciliate the affection of his 
people by ſome popular regulations. He made a 
ſevere enquiry into the conduct of high-ſheriffs, 
who had embezzled great part of the public reve- 
nue. Some were impriſoned, ſome were fined, 
and others fled, to avoid proſecution : he ſet on 
foot an examination into the behaviour of the fo- 
reſters, who had committed flagrant acts of op- 
preſſion: the fines they had impoſed were remitted; 

and they promiſed, upon oath, to exact no more 
than what was uſually paid in the reign of Henry 
II: a tax laid upon the ſea-ports, which had pro- 
duced great clamour, was withdrawn; and the 
king, atfecting compaſſion and humanity, received 
the petitions of the widows and the poor, and pro- 
miſed graciouſly to redreſs all their grievances. 
Wich a view to decoy the pope into a pacification, 
he ſent other agents to Rome, to ſollicit an ac- 


(ommodation on the terms which the nuncios pro- 


poſed; and, with reſpect to the article of reſtitu- 
tion, produced acquittances from all the abbots, 
convents, 


10 H N. 


convents, and ſecular clergy, which they had given 
upon compulſion. To anticipate the bad effects 
of another miſcarriage in this negotiation, he re- 
ſolved to fortify himſelf with foreign alliances; he 
engaged his nephew Otho 'the emperor in his in- 
tereſt by large ſubſidies, in conſideration of which 
that prince promiſed to aſſiſt him with all his 

ower. He retained in his ſervice, by conſidera- 

le penſions, Renaud de Dammartin count of Bou - 
logne and Mortaign ; Theobald count of Bar, 
with his ſon Henry William count of Holland ; 
Henry duke of Saxony; the duke of Limburgh ; 
Ferrand count of Flanders, fon of Sancho king 
of Portugal; and Henry duke of Louvaign : theſe 
princes entered into a league with John, who gra- 
tified them with conſiderable annuities and grants 
of lands in England; for which they did him ho- 
mage, and undertook to furniſh him with a certain 
number of forces. 

While John thus extended his alliances, and 
ſhielded himſelf againſt the machinations of his 
enemies, cardinal Langton, with the exiled biſhops 
of London and Ely, repaired to Rome, and ear- 
neſtly intreated the pope to proceed to the depoſi- 
tion of John, whom they repreſented as a monſter 
and tyrant, the object of univerſal hate and abhor- 
rence. Innocent, in compliance with their requelt, 
aſſembled a council of cardinals and prelates, in 
which he ſolemnly depoſed John, and declared the 
throne of England vacant : then he wrote to Philip 
king of France, enjoining him to execute the ſen- 
tence, and unite England to his dominions for ever, 
He art the ſame time publiſhed a cruſade againit 
the depoſed monarch all over Europe, exhorting 
the nobility, knights, and all men whatſoever, to 
take up arms againſt that perſecutor of the church, 
and enliſt under the banners of Philip, beſtowing 
upon them the ſame indulgences that were granted 
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A, C. 1213. to thoſe who engaged againſt the infidels in the 
Holy-Land : and, laſtly, he appointed Pandulf, 
his legate a latere, to ſee the ſentence put in exe- 

cution. Not but that he ſupplied him at the ſame 
time with inſtructions and powers to make peace 
with John upon certain conditions, which if he 
ſhould delay accepting, till a certain day fixed for 
his final reſolve, the legate was ordered to return 

immediately. Langton and his two ſuffragans 
having obtained their deſire in the ſentence of de- 
poſition, returned to France, in order to inſtigate 
Philip to execute the pope's mandate; and they 
found that monarch as forward and ſanguine as 
they could have wiſhed, He had already formed 
the deſign of conquering England, and propoſed 
the enterprize in a general council of the prelates 
and nobility at Soiſſons, where he found them very 
well diſpoſed to embark in the undertaking. He had 
effected a match between his couſin Peter de Dreux 
and Alice heireſs of Brittany, by which alliance 
the whole naval force of that province was at his 
diſpoſal; he employed a whole year in building 
ſhips, and equipping a ſufficient armament for an 
expedition of ſuch importance. Euſtace, a pirate 
who had been in the ſervice of John, deſerted to 
Philip with five ſtout veſſels; he laid an embargo 
on all ſhips that werein the ports of France ; he 
aſſembled a fleet of ſeventeen hundred ſail at Bou- 
logne, and fixed the rendezvous of his army at 
Rouen, where all his barons and vaſſals were or- 
dered to meet on the twenty-firſt day of April, on 
Mat. Pens. Pain of being deemed traitors, and forfeiting their 
N, oftates. 


John makes Mean while the king of England wreaked his 


kation e revenge ON Langton and the biſhop of London, 

eppoſe the by cutting down the woods belonging to the ſee of 

1nvaſicn of 6h. 

Philip, Canterbury, and demoliſhing the caſtle of Stor- 
ford; and having thus exhauſted the firſt tranſports 


of 


110 . 


of his choler, began to prepare for oppoſing the 4: C. 121g. 


invaſion, He ordered all the ſhips of burthen 
in England to be brought by their reſpective ma- 
ſters to Portſmouth, ready manned, armed, and 
victualled, there to enter into his pay and ſervice, 
on the twenty-fourth day of March. He appointed 
Dover, Feverſham, and Ipſwich, as places of ren- 
dezvous, to which he ſummoned all his earls, ba- 
rons, knights, eſquires, and vaſſals, with horſe 
and armour, before the twenty-firſt day of April, 
on pain of being branded for cowards, and de- 
graded. Such numbers aſſembled on this occaſion, 
that, by far the greateſt part was ſent home as un- 
neceſſary, though theſe were moſtly of the com - 
mon people. The biſhop of Norwich arrived 
from his government, with five hundred knights, 
and the ſame number of light cavalry; and the 
whole force, aſſembled on Barham-Down near Can- 
terbury, amounted to ſixty thouſand men, well 
armed and appointed ; yet, powerful as this body 
was, he placed his chief confidence in the fleet he 
had provided, which was ſuperior in ſtrength and 
number to that of the enemy. 
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During this pauſe of expectation, two knights- John ſub- 


mits to the 
pope's pro- 


Pandulf, aſſuring his majeſty of his hearty deſire potals of 


templars arrived with a meſſage to the king from 


to employ his good offices in his behalf, and pro- 
poſing a conference to ſettle the terms of his recon- 
ciliation with the church. John immediately em- 
braced the propoſal, and met the legate at Dover, 
where in a conference Pandulf expatiated upon the 
prodigious armament of Philip, the influence of 
the exiled prelates and nobility, who would ac- 
company that monarch in his expedition, and the 
diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh, who had invited him 
to engage in ſuch an undertaking. John, conſci- 
ous of his own guilt and unpopular character, was 
frightened at the picture he drew: he forthwith 

Y 4 ſuſpected 


peace, 
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A. c. ia. ſuſpected every nobleman in his court and army; 
and his apprehenſions were augmented, by an idle 
prophecy of a hermit called Peter of Pontefract, 
who pretended to foretel that John would be de- 

: poſed before the end of the year; a prediction 
which, whether it was the effect of knavery or 
ſuperſtition, made a very deep impreſſion on the 
minds of the people, and operated ſtrongly to the 
prejudice of the king's affairs. In a word, John 
was fo terrified by theſe concurring conſiderations, 
that he agreed to the legate's propoſals of peace; 
and ſwore to the obſervance of them, in preſence 
of the count of Boulogne, the earls of Saliſbury, 
Warenne, and Ferrers, who likewiſe promiſed, 
upon oath, to concur in the execution of the ar- 
ticles, to the following effect: King John ſhall 
admit into his favour archbiſhop Langton, and be 
reconciled to the exiled prelates, who ſhall reſume 
their functions, and exerciſe their authority with- 
out interruption ; Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de 
Veſci, and all others both of the clergy and laity, 
concerned in the aſſociation, ſhall be pardoned, 
and reſtored to their honours and eſtates ; full 
reſtitution ſhall be made of all liberty and pro- 
perty which hath been taken away in the courſe of 
this diſpute ; eight thouſand pounds ſhall be im- 
mediately remitted in part of reſtitution ro the 
exiled prelates, for the payment of their debts and 
the expence of their return; and their agents ſhall 
be put into immediate poſſeſſion of their effects 
and temporalities ; John ſhall releaſe all homage 
exacted from their vaſſals ſince the interdict; re- 
verſe all ſentences pronounced againſt clergymen 
or laymen on account of this diſpute ; and oblige 
himſelf to refrain from iſſuing writs of outlawry 
againſt churchmen for the future; all diſputes about 
damages ſhall be determined by the legate, or be 

Rzmer, Tcferred to the pope's deciſion, 
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Though this reconciliation with the pope „ 
moved all eccleſiaſtical cenſures from the king and g 
kingdom, and freed John from all the odium and to the pepe, 
danger which attended the reſentment of the clergy, d , 
it could not prevent the invaſion of Philip, nor ap- a val to 
peaſe the diſcontents of the nobility, who had en- e Rowan 
gaged to aſſiſt that monarch in his endeavours to 
aſcend the Engliſh throne. Theſe alarming cir- 
cumſtances ſtill remained; and it required a ver 
extraordinary expedient to prevent the miſchief thar 
might enſue. No ſcheme occurred ſo feaſible as 
that of putting his kingdom under the protection 
of the Roman ſee, by which it would be ſcreened 
from all the attempts of chriſtian invaders ; at leaft 
it would tranſlate the odium from John to his enc- 
mies; and perhaps the artillery of the church 
might become as terrible to the monarch of France, 
as it had been to the king of England. John, find- 
ing himſelf reduced to the alternative of reigning 
as a vaſſal to the pope, or of being depoſed alto- 
gether, and treated as a murderer, uſurper, and 
tyrant, had no room for heſitation, He reſolved 
to do homage to Innocent ; and the ceremony was 
performed in the houſe of the Templars at Dover. 
He reſigned his crown to the pope's legate, and re- 
ceived it again as a preſent from the ſee of Rome, to 
which he ſwore fealty as a vaſſal and feudatory. 
He obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an acknow- 
ledgment of the pope's ſuperiority, and in licu of 
ſervice an annual tribute of ſeven hundred marks 
for the kingdom of England, and three hundred 
for Ireland: but, even in this act of {ubmiliion, 
he reſerved to himſelf and his heirs the power of 
adminiſtering juſtice, and all his rights an rega- 
lities. This ſhameful ceremony was performed on u. pigs 
alcenſion-day, in the midſt of a great concgur(e of 15. 
people, who beheld it with ſhame and indignation, 4. pus, 
John, in doing homage to the pope, pretentct a 
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A. c. 1213 ſum of money to his repreſentative, which the 
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proud legate trampled under his feet as a mark of 
the king's dependence. Every ſpectator glowed 
with reſentment; and the archbiſhop of Dublin ex- 
claimed aloud againſt ſuch intolerable inſolence. 
Pandulf, not ſatisfied with this mortifying act of 
ſuperiority, kept the crown and ſcepter five whole 
days, and then reſtored them as the ſpecial favour 
of the holy ſee. John was deſpiſed before this ex- 
traordinary reſignation; but now he was looked 
upon as a contemptible wretch, unworthy to ſit 
upon the throne: while he himſelf ſeemed altoge- 
ther inſenſible of his diſgrace; nor did his pride and 
cruelty abate in conſequence of this humiliation: 
he ſeemed to triumph in his having preſerved his 
crown in ſpite of the prediction of the hermit, who 
had been impriſoned with a view to puniſh him, in 
caſe he ſhould be found to have deceived the people 
with a falſe prophecy ; and now, though it was 
plainly verified, he ordered him to be hanged as 
an impoſtor. 

Pandulf having obtained this reſignation, which 
was confirmed by the oaths of twelve principal ba- 
rons, and three prelates, together with a charter 
exempting clergymen from outlawry, and the ſum 
of eight thouſand pounds for the exiled biſhops ; 
he retired to the continent without removirg the 
interdiftion, or abſolving John of his excommuni- 
cation. Philip, who had undertaken this expedi- 
tion at the inſtances of the pope, and expended 
an immenſe ſum in the naval armament he had 
prepared for the conqueſt of England, was ex- 
tremely chagrined when the legate informed him 
of the tranſaction between him and John at Dover, 
and cautioned him againſt invading the patrimony 
of St, Peter. He knew. the conſequence of an in- 
terdict, and ſentence of excommunication. This 
very reſignation was a recent example of the 2 

autho- 
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authority; but, at the ſame time, he was ſenſible 4. C. 122 

of having a great advantage over John, in the af- 

fection and eſteem of his ſubjects; and reſolved to 

proſecute the war in ſpite of the pope and all his 

cenſures. He would not however make a deſcent 

upon England, until he ſhould reduce Ferrand, 5 

count of Flanders, John's ally, who might invade 

his dominions in his abſence; and — he be- 

gan his march along the coaſt from Calais, while 

his fleet ſupplied him with proviſions as he ad- 

vanced. Having reduced Caſſel, Ypres, and ſome 

other places, he undertook the ſiege of Bruges, 

and his navy lay at anchor at Damme, about two 

leagues from the place. Ferrand, in this emer- 

gency, ſollicited ſuccours from England; and John 

ſent immediately to his relief, a fleet of five hun- 

dred large ſhips, well provided, beſides eight hun- 

dred ſmaller veſſels, with ſeven hundred knights, 

and a great body of forces, under the command of 

W. Longue-Epée, earl of Saliſbury, and Renaud, 

count of Boulogne. When they approached the 

French fleet at Damme, it appeared ſo numerous, 

that they were ſtartled, and began to think it would 

be impracticable to attack it with any probability 

of ſucceſs ; but, receiving intelligence, that almoſt 

all the French forces were on ſhore, employed in 

the ſiege of Ghent, which Philip had undertaken 

after the reduction of Bruges, they attacked the 

ſhipping with great fury, took above three hun- 

dred veſſels laden with proviſion, arms, and am- 
munition; burned an hundred that ran a-ſhore, 

while the reſt, being farther out at ſea, ſaved them- ; 

ſelves by flight. The Engliſh, fluſhed with this a 

ſucceſs, landed in order to reduce Damme, and | 

deſtroy the veſſels that were in the harbour; but 

they met with ſuch a warm reception from a body 

of French forces, which Philip had detached to the 

place at their firſt appearance on the coaſt, that 


they 
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4.C. 213. they were obliged to re-imbark with precipitation, 
and conſiderable loſs. This advantage was too 
trivial to conſole the French king for the damage 
he had ſuſtained. His deſign upon England was 
abſolutely defeated : he ordered his remaining ſhips, 
that were in the harbour of Damme, to be unloaded 
and ſet on fire, that they might not fall into the 
hands of the Engliſh : he exacted hoſtages from 
Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges, for the payment of 
the ranſom to which they agreed, and marched 
back to his own dominions. Ferrand, who had 

Rymer, Tetired to Holland, immediately returned with a 

M. Paris. body of forces, and recovered all the places which 

Cie. Dung. had been taken; a taſk facilitated by the aſſiſtance 

G. Brio. of the Engliſh, and the favour of the inhabitants. 

Jobn is ab- Philip's expedition to England being defeated 

tolved of the for one year, John diſmiſſed the troops he had aſ- 


ſentence of 


excommu- ſembled for the protection of the coaſt; and pro- 


mication. 


jected, in his turn, an invaſion of France on the 
ſide of Flanders by Ferrand, reinforced with part 
of the Engliſh troops already in that country; and 
the emperor Otho promiſed to furniſh a conſidera- 
ble army for that purpoſe ; while John himſelf 
propoſed to land in Poitou, and attack France on 
that quarter. With this view he ſummoned his 
barons, knights, and vaſſals, to meet him at Portſ- 
mouth; but they refuſed to fight under his ban- 
ners, until he ſhould be abſolved from the ſentence 
of excommunication. He, therefore, wrote to 
Langton, and the exiled biſhops, to come over with 
all expedition; ſent an honourable convoy to con- 
duct them into the kingdom, together with letters 
trom tour and twenty noblemen, who promiſed 
to protect them from all damage or inſult. Thus 
ſollicited, aſſured, and attended, they landed at 
Dover; and, repairing to Wincheſter, were in 
their way to the cathedral, met by the king, who 
accompanied them to the chapter-houſe of che con- 


vent 
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vent, where the archbiſhop obliged the king to re- 4- C. 12137 
new his oath of fealty to pope Innocent; to ſwear 
he would love, defend, and maintain church and 
clergy, againſt all their adverſaries; that he would 
revive the laws of king Edward; and make full 
reſtitution before Eaſter to all concerned ia the in- 
terdict, on pain of relapſing into the ſentence of 
excommunication. This oath being taken, John 
was led to the church-door, where he was publicly 
abſolved ; and next day he iſſued out precepts, order- 
ing four reſponſible men, with the reeve, to come 
from every town of his demeſnes, to St. Alban's, on 
the fourth day of Auguſt, to give an account of all, c 
the damages which the exiled biſhops hadſuſtained. 15 Ich. 

John ſubmitted to every thing that Langton was Ty. barons 
pleaſed to propoſe; and having ſmarted fo ſeverely auge tol- ; 
by his quarrels with the clergy, reſolved for the hs expeai- | 
future to avoid intermeddling in their affairs. ton to Gui 
Whenever a ſee became vacant, he granted the © 
Congẽ d'Elire to fill it up, and left the election en- 
tirely to the chapters and convents, without pre- 
ſuming to recommend any particular perſon. Per- 
haps this tameneſs encouraged the inſolence of 
Langton, who, though he had never received the 
leaſt provocation from John, ſeems to have come 
over with a view, not only to augment the papal 
authority, but alſo to embroil the nation, and diſ- 
treſs the king's affairs. He poſſeſſed all the pride, ar- 
rogance, and turbulent diſpoſition, of Becket whoſe j 
example he affected to imitate; he graſped at the diſ- dy 
poſal of all eccleſiaſtical dignities, and wanted to act | 
as ſovereign, even in civil affairs. The ceremony of 
John's abſolution being performed, and every other 11 
neceſſary ſtep taken for the ſatisfaction of the clergy, | 
that prince returned to Portſmouth in order to pro- 
ſecute his expedition; but his vaſſals having al- | | 
ready attended the greateſt part of the forty days 
they were obliged to ſerve, gave him to underſtand, f 
that their money was almoſt exhauſted, and they . 

4 could | 
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chequer. This propoſal he rejected; and, on the 
ſuppoſition that they would follow him of their 
own accord, embarked with his own houſhold, and 
ſet ſail for the iſland of Jerſey. He had appointed 
Geoffry Fitzpiers, and Peter biſhop of Wincheſter, _ 
regents of the realm in his abſence, and enjoined 
them to conſult the archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
all affairs of conſequence. Theſe juſticiaries ſum- 
moned a council at St. Alban's, where the king's 
peace was proclaimed, reviving the laws of Hen- 
ry I. abrogating thoſe that were oppreſſive, aboliſh- 
ing aleſchots, or drinking booths, kept by foreſters 
to extort money, on pretence of informing againſt 
the people for tranſgreſſions ; and forbidding, on 
ſevere penalties, all ſheriffs, foreſters, and other 
officers of the crown, to extort money, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever. 

Immediately after this council, John returned 
from Jerſey tranſported with indignation againſt che 
barons, who had refuſed to ſerve in the expedition; 
and as theſe were generally from the North, he 
forthwith aſſembled an army to chaſtiſe them for 
their diſobedience. With this view he had advanced 
as far as Northampton, where he was overtaken 
by Langton, who forbade him to proceed, obſerv- 
ing, that he could not make war without the con- 
ſent of his clergy, unleſs he had a mind to infringe 
the oath he had taken at his abſolution. Joha re- 
plied, that this was a ſecular affair, in which the 
clergy had no concern; and next day continued 
his march to Nottingham ; but thither he was pur- 
ſued by the archbiſhop, who threatened to excom- 
municate him and all his followers, unleſs they 
would immediately deſiſt from this enterprize; and 
John was fain to comply. He diſmiſſed his troops, 
and ſummoned the barons to anſwer in his court, 
which was held at Wallingford; and there he was 
reconciled to them through the mediation of _—_ 
1 na 


en. 


nal Nicholas, biſhopof Fraſcate, who had juſt arrived 
in England, as the pope's legate a latere, to adjuſt the 
eſtimate of the damages ſuſtained by the clergy. 
This prelate was ſent over, at John's requeſt, by 
the biſhop of Norwich, whom he had ſent ambaſ- 
ſador to Otho, and directed to proceed from the 
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Cler . Dunſt. 
nn. Way, 


A conſpira- 
cy formed 


againſt John 
by the ba- 
rons of the 


. . *.y* . . 0 
imperial court to Rome, with complaints againſt North un- 


Langton, who had entered into a conſpiracy with 


der the di- 
rection of 


the nobility againſt the king. At a ſynod of his Langton. 


prelates and clergy convened in St. Paul's, on pre- 
tence of examining the loſſes of the exiled biſhops, 


Langton had conferred privately with a number of 
barons, and formed an aſſociation againſt John, 


from whom they intended to extort conceſſions, in 


the name of their ancient liberties, according to 


the charter granted by Henry I. at his coronation. 
John had received ſome intimation of this conſpi- 
racy, which was confirmed by the oaths of all par- 


ties concerned, who ſwore to aſſert thoſe liberties 


with their lives and fortunes, while the atchbiſho 
promiſed to aſſiſt them with all his eccleſiaſtical 
power and influence: this was the cauſe of the 
king's march, and this was the ſpring that actuated 
Langton in his efforts to fruſtrate the expedition. 
The pope, whole. intereſt it was to maintain this 
weak prince upon the throne, eſpouſed his cauſe 
with great ſincerity ; ordered his legate Nicholas 
to deſtroy the letters and bulls againſt John, which 
had been truſted to the charge of Langton, and 
wrote to the king, aſſuring him of his favour and 
protection, provided he would avoid all diſputes 
with the biſhops and clergy: at the ſame time he 
ſent letters to the king of Scotland and the nobility, 
conjuring them to preſerve their allegiance to John, 
as a prince under the immediate protection of the 
holy ſee; and the legate was directed to annul all 
conſpiracies and aſſociations formed on account of 
the interdict. 


Nicho- 
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A. C. 121. Nicholas, immediately after his arrival, received 


the king's homage in the church of St. Paul, to- 


pope's legate gether with the firſt year's tribute of a thouſand 


marks according to a new inſtrument of John's re- 


in favour of ſignation and fealty, ſealed with a golden bull. The 


prelates and nobility were aſſembled, as well for 
this ceremony as with a view to fix the eſtimate of 
the damages, which was attended with ſome diffi- 
culty from the contradictory accounts that were 
produced by the king's officers, and the commiſ- 
ſioners of the exiled prelates. John offered to pay, 
in the mean time, an hundred thouſand marks, and 

ive ſecurity for what further ſum ſhould be 
Sin due, after a candid inquiſition. But this 
propoſal was rejected by the biſhops, who wanted 
to protract the affair, until the king ſhould be tired 
into a compliance with all their demands. Accord- 
ingly it was canvaſſed in three ſucceſſive councils, till 
at length in an aſſemblyat Reading, the biſhops ac- 
cepted fifteen thouſand marks in. part of their de- 
mands, until the whole diſpute could be deter- 
mined; and the legate made a progreſs through 
the kingdom, viſiting the monaſteries, and filling 
up the vacancies according to the direction of his 
holineſs. 

While the legate was employed in this viſitation, 
John, being preſſed by his foreign allies to fulfil 
his engagements, reſolved to proſecute his expedi- 
tion to Poitou, according to the promiſe he had 
made to Raymond count of Thoulouſe, and Guy 
count of Auvergne. Raymond, together with the 
counts of Flanders and Boulogne, had viſited him 
in the winter to receive their penſions, and concert 
the operations of the enſuing campaign. The em- 
peror Otho had promiſed to join the count of Flan- 
ders, in order to invade France from that quarter, 
and John reſolved to ſend thither the earl of Saliſ- 
bury with a body of forces: while he 2 

ould 


ſhould carry the war into Poitou, in conjunction 
with his friends of that province. Having there- 
fore made the neceſſary preparations, and left Peter 
biſhop of Wincheſter, as juſticiary of the realm, 
which was likewiſe put under the legate's protection, 


he ſet ſail from Portſmouth in the beginning of 


February, and about the middle of the month landed 
at Rochelle. He was joined by Savary Mauleon 
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when he entered Poitou, where he took divers caſ- 


tles, and reduced ſeveral powerful barons, amo 
whom was Geoffry de Luzignan, who did homage 
to John at Parthenay, together with Hugh count 
de la Marche, and his brother the count D'Eu, in 
conſequence of a treaty by which John promiſed to 
reſtore the lands in England, formerly belonging 
to this laſt nobleman, and to beſtow his daughter 
Jane in marriage upon Hugh's eldeft fon, with a 
rental of two thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Poitou being thus ſecured in the intereſt of John, 
he marched into Anjou, where he reduced Beaufort 
with ſome other inconſiderable places; leaving di- 
rections for fortifying Angers, he advanced to be- 
hege the fortreſs of La Roche in Maine, from 
whence he detached parties to ravage the Pais Nan- 
tois, and in a ſkirmiſh took Robert, eldeſt fon of 
the count de Dreux, and fourteen French noble- 
men. In order to ſtop the progreſs of his conqueſts, 
and relieve the fortreſs which he had inveſted, 
Lewis prince of France, and the mareſchal Henry 
Clement, took the field with a body of horſe and 
foot; and though John -was greatly ſuperior to 
them in number, he no ſooner heard of their ap- 
proach, than he raiſed the ſiege, and retired with 
tuch precipitation, that he left his tents, baggage, 
and military engines, to the enemy, loſt a good 
number of men in croſſing the river Loire, and 
marched eighteen leagues in one day without halt- 
ing, Thus did John loſe by his cowardice all the 
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A. C. 1414. footing he had gained in Anjou; while his allies 


Rymer. 
Rigord. 


Diſpute be- 
tween the 
pope and 
Langton 
favourable 
to John. 


in Flanders ſuſtained a total defeat from Philip, ar 
Bovines: where the emperor Otho, being van- 
quiſhed in a pitched battle, narrowly eſcaped cap- 
tivity ; and the counts of Flanders, Holland, and 
Boulogne, with the earl of Saliſbury, were taken 
priſoners. This victory, obtained over an army 
of one hundred and forty thouſand men, effectually 
prevented a revolt, which had been concerted by 
ſome of the French nobility with the barons of 
Anjou, Maine, and Normandy. They now de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs; and Philip, marching imme- 
diately into Poitou, received at Loudun the ſub- 
miſſion of the viſcount de Thouars, to whom he 
was reconciled by the mediation of Peter de Dreux, 
duke of Brittany. John, ſeeing all his ſchemes 
baffled, and terrified at Philip's progreſs, ſollicited 
the good offices of Robert de Curſon, an Engliſh- 
man, who reſided at the court of France as the 
pope's legate, aſſuring him that he intended to un- 
dertake an expedition for the relief of the chriſ- 
tians in the Holy Land. Robert employed his in- 
tereſt and remonſtrances ſo effectually, that the 
French king agreed to a truce for five years, dur- 
ing which every thing ſhould remain on each ſide 
in its preſent ſituation ; and, Robert de Dreux be- 
ing exchanged for the earl of Saliſbury, John re- 
turned to England, after a very inglorious cam- 
paign. | 

During his abſence, a diſpute had ariſen between 
the legate Nicholas and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, from which he reaped ſome advantage. 
Langton taking umbrage at the other's filling up 
all the eccleſiaſtical vacancies without his concur- 
rence, aſſembled his ſuffragans at Dunſtaple, and 
with their conſent inhibited Nicholas from ſupply - 
ing the vacancies within the province of Canter- 
bury, appealing to the pope from any = Zn 

0 
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ſhould take contrary to this exhibition. The le- * C. 1214+ 
gate paying no regard to this declaration, conti- 
nued to fill up the vacant benefices; and, in the 
mean time, diſpatched Pandulf to oppoſe the appeal 
at the court of Rome. Innocent was already pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt Langton and his ſuffragans, who, 
he underſtood, made a practice of embezzling the 
greateſt part of the Peter- pence collected within 
their reſpective dioceſes; he had even directed Ni- 
cholas to call them to account for this alienation, 
and compel them to refund, by dint of eccleſiaſti - 
cal cenſures, if they ſhould be found neceſſary; 
and now Pandulf giving a favourable account of 
John's conduct, and a diſadvantageous idea of 
Langton's turbulence and pride, the pope believed 
every ſuggeſtion to their prejudice. Indeed he was 
iniluenced by more ſubſtantial proofs than bare 
aſſertion. He ſaw the golden bull of reſignation 
and homage; touched the firſt annual payment, 
and was aſſured that Nicholas freely exerciſed his 
legatine powers without any interruption from the 
crown. He therefore lent a deaf ear to all the 
repreſentations of the archbiſhop's brother, Simon 
Langton, and the other agents ſent to juſtify the 
appeal ; and favoured John with a grant, exempt- 
ing his perſon from excommunication, and his 
royal chapel from an interdict, without a ſpecial 
mandate from his holineſs; ſo that he could no 
longer be diſtreſſed by the cenſures of the metro- 
politan. At the ſame time, he directed Nicholas Mat. Parte. 
to deliver the nation from the interdict, upon M. 
John's giving ſecurity for paying twelve thouſand 
pounds a year to Langton and the other biſhops 
who had been exiled, until the whole ſhould amount 
to forty thouſand marks, at which he rated their | | 
damages. The legate, in conſequence of this or- þ 
der, convoked a council at St. Paul's, and John 
finding ſureties for what remained unpaid, the in- 
2 2 terdict, 
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A. C. 1214. terdi&, which had continued ſix years, was re- 

moved, to the unſpeakable joy of the nation in 

general; though this deciſion was by no means 

Mat. Paris. ſatisfactory to the biſhops, who had formerly re- 
Chr. Punſt. jected a larger ſum by way of compenſation. 

The barons This diſpute was no ſooner terminated, than the 

cemand the nation was involved in other troubles of far greater 

tion of their Conſequence. The barons of Langton's conſpi- 

liberties. racy aſſembled, on pretence of devotion, at St. 

Edmundſbury, where they bound themſelves by 

oath at the great altar, to demand of the king the 

confirmation of their liberties contained in the 

charter of Henry I. and the laws to which it re- 

ferred; and to compel him to do them Juſtice by 

force of arms, ſhould he refuſe to comply with 

their requeſt. . Purſuant: to this obligation, they 

repaired in the beginning of January to London, 

in a military garb and equipage, and preſented 

their demand to the king, obſerving, that he had 

promiſed to grant it when he was abſolved at Win- 

A.C.1215. Chefter, Far from complying with their requeſt, 

the king reſented their preſumption, and. inſiſted 

upon their promiſing, under their hands and ſeals, 

that they never would demand or extort ſuch liber- 

ties, either from him or his ſucceſſors : but finding 

that all the noblemen about his perſon, except two 

or three, refuſed to obey this order, as an unpre- 

cedented act of power; and that the other barons 

were not only inflexible, but already prepared to 

ſupport their petition with force of arms, he began 

to be apprehenſive of his perſon, and, in order to 

gain time, deſired he might defer his anſwer upon 

ſuch an important affair till the latter end of Fa- 

der Paris, ſter, when they ſhould have ſatisfaction. The 

reigns of weak princes have always been favoura- 

ble to the natural rights of mankind. Liberty has 

often ſprung from deſpotiſm and uſurpation. A 

King conſcious of his own weak title to the throne, 

is 
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12 
is glad to compound with his ſubjects. A tyrant 
drives them to deſpair, in conſequence of which 


they ſometimes recover their freedom. The Saxon 


barons enjoyed original privileges from a fair com- 
pact between the people and the king, on whom 
they conferred the ſovereign authority. The Nor- 
mans had no title to the benefit of thoſe laws, 
which were infringed by the very nature of their 
tenure; for they poſſeſſed their lands by the eject- 
ment of the rightful proprietors; but Henry J. 
reconciled them to his uſurpation by granting this 


charter, which he never intended to obſerve. The 


ſame bait had been offered to them by Stephen for 
the ſame reaſon ; and though he had likewiſe neg- 
lected the performance of his promiſe, they looked 
upon theſe grants and promiſes as legal rights to 
be aſſerted with the firſt convenient opportunity. 
They could never have found a more favourable 
conjuncture, than the reign of a weak, capricious 
prince, like John, univerſally hated and deſpiſed 
by his ſubjects. 

He was very ſenſible of the dangerous predica- 
ment in which he ſtood, and began to take pre- 
cautions againſt the impending miſchief. He ex- 
acted a new oath of allegiance from all perſons 
throughout England: he courted the favour of the 
clergy by granting a charter, eſtabliſhing the right 
of free elections in all churches, monaſteries, ca- 
thedrals, and conventual ſocieties; aſſumed the 
croſs that he might enjoy the benefit and privilege 
annexed to thoſe who dedicated themſelves to the 
ſervice of God againſt the infidels ; and ſent Wil- 


liam Mauclere to Rome, to complain of the con- 


ſpiracy, and crave the pope's particular protection, 
The barons, at the ſame time, diſpatched Euſtace 
de Veſcy, and other agents, to juſtify their con- 
duct, and ſollicit the mediation of his holineſs, 
towards the recovery of their undoubted rights and 

Z 3 privileges; 
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A. C. 1215. privileges; they aſſured the pope, that not only 


the northern barons, who firſt avowed the demand, 
were concerned in the confederacy, but it was the 
general cauſe of the whole nation; and in order to 
engage him in their behalf, they exaggerated their 
own merit in ſupporting the liberty of the church, 
while the kingdom laboured under the interdict. 
Innocent, who conſidered John as his own pupil, 
whom he could at all times govern, wrote letters 
to' the prelates and barons of England, reproach- 
ing Langton and the biſhops for favouring theſe 
diſſenſions, and commanding them to promote 
peace between the parties: he exhorted the barons 
to ſue the king in humble manner, in which caſe 
he would interpoſe his good offices in favour of all 
their juſt petitions ; but in the mean time he an- 
nulled their aſſociation, and forbad them to engage 
in any ſuch confederacy for the future. | 
Neither biſhops nor barons paid the leaſt regard 
to the pope's remonſtrance, or to John's privilege 
of pilgrimage. They reviled him as a ſcandalous 
vaſſal of the pope, to whom he had given up the 
independency of the kingdom. They employed 
all their arts and emiſſaries to kindle a ſpirit of re- 
volt in the nation; and as every baron ſaw his 
own advantage connected with the ſucceſs of their 
ſcheme, there was hardly a nobleman of any conſe- 
quence in the kingdom, who did not either perſo- 
nally engage in the deſign, or at leaſt wiſh well to 
the undertaking. The confederates appointed their 
_ rendezvous in Eaſter- week at Stamford, where they 
aſſembled to a prodigious number of horſe and 
foot; and marched to Brackley, about five leagues 
diſtant from Oxford, where John at that time re- 
ſided. Hearing of their approach, he ſent the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, 
and others of his council, to know the particulars 
of their demands, and they delivered a ſchedule, 
| pt containing 
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— their ancient rights and privileges, ex- 4. C. 2215. 
trated from Henry's charter, and the laws of 
Edward the confeſſor. Theſe were deemed ſo ex- 
orbitant by John, that he expreſſed his wonder they 
had not aſked the kingdom and all; and flatly re- 
fuſed to comply with their defire. Then they choſe 
Robert Fitzwalter for their general, dignifying him 
with the title of mareſchal, or conſtable, of the 
army of God and holy church ; and advanced to 
Northampton, the caſtle of which they could not 
take for want of military engines. Thence they 
moved to Bedford caſtle, into which they were ad- 
mitted by William Beauchamp; and there they 
received advices from London, importing, that if 
they could come directly to that capital, they might 
reduce it without oppoſition. In purſuance of this 
intelligence they made another motiogy to Ware, 
and marching all night, arrived at London early 
on Sunday morning. Finding the gates open, 
they entered by Aldgate, and, being joined by 
their friends, took poſſeſſion of the city, while 
Treat part of the inhabitants was employed at their 
evotions. Their guards and ſtations being pro- 
perly diſpoſed, and all ſuſpicious perſons ſecured, 
they wrote circular letters to all rhe nobility and 
gentlemen, who had net yet declared in their fa- 
vour ; inviting them to eſpouſe their cauſe, and 
fight for their liberties ;. and threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, to deſtroy their caſtles and eſtates; an 
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alternative which had ſuch an effect upon thoſe to 4 
whom it was propoſed, that the majority of them af 
repaired forthwith to London to engage in the Rymer. 1. 


aſſociation. Mat. Paris. 


When they rejected John's offers to aboliſh any The barons 
evil cuſtoms which might have been introduced in gbtain the 
his reign, or in that of his brother Richard, and — 
to redreſs their grievances by the advice of his den. 
council, he appealed * Langton and his ſuffra- 
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4. O. 1215. pans, deſiring them to fulminate the thunder of the 


dle Foreſta, which are the foundation of the Eng- 


church upon thoſe who had taken arms againſt 
a prince engaged in the cruſade, whoſe perſon 
and dominions were accounted ſacred. Pandulf 
thought his requeſt was reaſonable: but the arch- 
biſhop declared, he would not paſs any cenſure 
upon the barons, while John expreſſed a ſuſpicion 
of the fidelity of his own ſubjects, in ſending for 
a body of mercenary auxiliaries from the continent; 
though if he would diſmiſs thoſe foreigners, he 
would not only excommunicate his enemies, but 
even join him perſonally in oppoſing them, Lang- 


ton himſelf was at the head of the confederacy, 


and made this propoſal on purpoſe to deprive John 
of all foreign aſſiſtance. The ſcheme ſucceeded. 
The king diſbanded a great body of Germans and 
Flemings, whom he had retained in his ſervice : but 
ſtill the :B\ biſhop refuſed to excommunicate the 
revolting barons. Finding himſelf thus outwitted 
and betrayed, and the detection almoſt univerſal, he 
thought it was better to reign as a limited prince, 
than ſacrifice his crown, and perhaps his life, to 


the prerogative. He offered to refer the diſpute to 


four noblemen choſen from each party, under the 
arbitration of the pope; and this propoſal being 
rejected, he ſubmitted at diſcretion, promiſing to 
rant their demands, and deſiring they would meet 
Fi commiſſioners to conclude the treaty on Run- 
namede, between Staines and Windſor. There the 
barons appeared with a vaſt number of knights and 
warriors, on the fifteenth day of June; and com- 
miſſioners on both ſides being appointed, the con- 
ferences began : but as the king's agents were ge- 
neraily in the intereſt of the barons, no debates 
enſued; and, in a few days, by the mediation of 
Langton, they adjuſted the articles of the two fa- 
mous charters, called Magna Charta, and Charta 


liſh 


e 


liſh liberty and conſtitution; or rather the confir- 
mation and augmentation of thoſe rights and pri- 
vileges, which the prelates and barons had enjoyed 
under the Saxon monarchs “. 

The great charter confirmed that which was 
lately granted to the clergy, touching the freedom 
of elections; allowed perſons to leave the king- 


345 
A- C. 12154, 


The princĩ- 
pal articles 
of thoſe 
famous in- 


. . . . ſtituti 
dom without a ſpecial licence, except in time of 


war; ordained that no clergyman ſhould be amerced 
in proportion to his eccleſiaſtical benefice, but only 
according to his lay tenement; ſecured to the lay 
nobility the cuſtody of vacant abbies and convents, 
which were under their patronage; fixed the reliefs 
for earldoms, baronies, and knights fees, which 
before were arbitrary; decreed that barons ſhould 
recover the lands of their vaſſals forfeited for fe- 
lony, after they ſhould have been a year and a day 
in poſſeſſion of the crown ; that they ſhould enjoy 
the wardſhips of their military tenants, who held 
other lands of the crown by a different tenure , 
that a perſon knighted by the king, though a mi- 
nor, ſhould enjoy the privileges of a full-grown 
man, provided he was a ward of the crown ; but 
ſuch knighthood conferred upon the ward of a 
baron, ſhould not deprive that baron of the benefit 
of his wardſhip; that widows ſhould not be forced 
to marry againſt their inclinations, or pay any fine 
for their dowers; that the wardſhips of minors 
ſhould not be fold; that the guardians ſhould not 
take unreaſonable profits from the lands of his 
ward, or commit waſte, but keep the houſes in 
good repair, leave the farms well ſtocked, and give 
away the ward in marriage without diſparagement; 


* Theſe were, a right to diſpoſe of 


their perſonal eſtates, and of their 
daughters, fiſters, and nieces, in mar- 
riage, without paying a fine for a li- 
cence ; the liberty of widows to marry; 
exemption of the ploughs on their de- 


meſnes from talliage; reduction of 
reliefs to a reaſonable ſum ; veſting 
the cuſtody of minors in their neareſt 
relations; and quitting claim to the 
profits or the vacancy of churches. 
Mat. Paris. 


that 
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that no ſcutage or aid ſhould be levied in the king- 
dom, without the conſent of the common- council 
of the realm, except in caſe of ranſoming the 
king's perſon, knighting his eldeſt ſon, and mar- 
rying his eldeſt daughter; that no freeman ſhould 
be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of his freehold, 
liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or by legal proceſs ; that ſheriffs 
ſhould not hold county-courts above once a month; 
and that they, as well as caſtellans, coroners, and 
king's bailiffs, ſhould be reſtrained from holding 
pleas of the crown : that the ſheriffs having the 
management of the crown revenue within their 
ſeveral diſtricts, ſhould not raiſe the farms of coun - 
ties, hundreds, and tythings according to their 
pleaſure, except in the king's demeſne manors ; 
that the people ſhould not be maliciouſly proſe- 
cuted and put to canonical purgations without legal 
proof, in regard to carriages, purveyance of victu- 
als, and other ſervices ; that amerciaments ſhould 
be proportioned to the offence and circumſtances 
of the offender, ſo as not to affect his landed eſ- 
tate, or diſable him from following his vocation, 
but be rated by a verdict of twelve creditable men 
in the neighbourhood. The Charta de Foreſta 
was intended to prevent the extortion of foreſters; 
to allow freeholders to improve their lands and 
woods within the limits of the foreſt; to disforeſt 
all lands taken in ſince the coronation of Henry J. 
except the crown demeſnes; to regulate the foreſt 
courts; to exempt thoſe that lived without the 


foreſts from the trouble of attending thoſe courts, 


except when ſummoned for ſome tranſgreſſion; to 
annul all outlawries for ſuch tranſgreſſions ; and 
to convert the penalty for killing veniſon, from a 
capital puniſhment to a fine, or in caſe of inſolvency 
to a year's impriſonment, 


The 
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vindictive, and inconſtant diſpoſition of John, who 
would certainly have renounced theſe articles of 
compulſion with the firſt opportunity, if not fur- 
ther reſtricted to his good behaviour, inſiſted upon 
his conſent to their chuſing five and twenty of their 
number, to ſee the charters duly obſerved. Pro- 
vided that any article of the charters ſhould be in- 
fringed by him or his juſticiary, four of thoſe con- 
ſervators were empowered to demand reparation 
within forty days; and ſhould this be neglected, to 
inform the reſt, who, with the community of the 
nation, might ſeize his caſtles, lands, and poſſeſ- 
ſions, until ſatis faction ſhould be obtained, ſavin 

the perſons of himſelf, his wife, and children. All 
perſons might ſwear to aſſiſt them in theſe compul- 
ſory proceedings, and obey the orders of the five 
and twenty, or the majority of theſe conſervators. 
John himſelf iſſued writs, obliging all his ſheriffs, 
officers, and others, to aſſiſt them on ſuch occa- 
ſions, on pain of ſeeing their eſtates ſeized, and all 
their chattels ſold within a fortnight after refuſal, 
for the benefit of the chriſtians in Paleſtine. It 
was agreed, that twelve knights ſhould be choſen 
in every ſhire at the next court, to enquire into 
evil cuſtoms and corrupt practices of ſheriffs, fo- 
reſters, and other officers, that they might be abo- 
liſhed according to the intent of the charters, to the 
obſervance of which, in all particulars, John and 
the barons bound themſelves by oath. As a fur- 
ther ſecurity, the governors of the caſtles of Nor- 
thampton, Kenilworth, Nottingham, and Scar- 
borough, were ordered to take an oath of obedience 
to the conſervators; and it was determined that the 
barons ſhould keep poſſeſſion of London, and the 
cuſtody of the Tower be lodged in the hands of 
archbiſhop Langton, till the fifteenth day of Au- 
guſt, within which time, the king engaged * 
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AC. 1215: all things ſhould be reſtored to the barons, accord- 
Par.r7-10%- ing to the orders of the five and twenty; in which 
Ja. 17. Joh. 2 0 . 
Ryme:. Cale they reverted to his majeſty. 
A gereral Theſe articles being eſtabliſhed, a number of 
amzcity. the nobility applied to John for the reſtitution of 
lands, and the government of caſtles which be- 
longed to them by hereditary right; and he ap- 
pointed an inquiſition to examine their pretenſions; 
but, in the mean time, he gave up the caſtle of 
Rocheſter to archbiſhop Langton, as a government 
which of old belonged to the fee of Canterbury, Or- 
ders were now iſſued for the obſervance of the peace, 
and the charters over all England: John remitted all 
crimes and tranſgreſſions committed from the fore- 
going Eaſter to the concluſion of the treaty; and 
the barons renewed their homage, which they had 
publicly renounced at the beginning of their revolt. 
| Nevertheleſs, they would not comply with his de- 
fire, of having a certificate of this homage under 
their hands and ſeals; and he was not a little 
alarmed at their refuſal. They returned to Lon- 
don, after having gained this great point, where 
Having taken all imaginable precautions for ſecuring 
the liberties thus obtained, they gave a looſe to 
Joy, and appointed a ſolemn tournament at Stam- 
ford; tho? the ſcene of this diverſion was afterwards 
ſhifted to Hounſlow-heath, by the advice of Ro- 
bert Fitzwalter, who ſuſpected a plot for delivering 
London to John, while they ſhould be holding 
their tournament at Stamford. 
The pope The more caution they had uſed to hamper that 
aznul: the prince, he grew the more impatient under his re- 
ters, and ab- ſtrictions, and burned with deſire to ſhake off the 
Al den, diſgraceful fetters with which he had been ſhackled. 
His favourites, being moſtly foreigners, concurred 
in exaſperating his reſentment, by exaggerating the 
inſolence of the barons and the diſhonour of his ſub- 
miſſion : his heart rankled with revenge, _— = 
an 
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hand durſt not execute; he revolved a thouſand 4: C. 1225. 


ſchemes for diſengaging himſelf from the net in 
which he was entangled ; and as no feaſible expe- 


dient occurred, he felt all the bitterneſs of diſap- 


pointed hate ; he became contemptible in his own 
eyes; grew ſolitary, ſilent, and reſerved; and was 
overwhelmed with the moſt melancholy chagrin : 
this was encreaſed by the outrageous behaviour of 
fome barons and other turbulent people, who, diſ- 
liking the treaty, endeavoured to reinvolve the 
kingdom in confuſion. They plundered the coun- 
tries through which they paſled ; maltreated the 
ſheriffs and other officers employed to colle& the 
revenue; burned the king's houſes, demoliſhed 
his park walls, cut down his woods, and feemed 
intent upon provoking him to a renewal of hofti- 
hties. Theſe violences, which were chiefly com- 
mitted in the North, alarmed the biſhops to ſuch 
a degree, that they propoſed a meeting with the 
king at Oxford, in order to take effectual meaſures 
for the preſervation of the peace. There the barons 
appeared with a valt train of followers ; but John 
ſent deputies to complain of the injuries he had re- 
ceived, and excuſe his not coming in perſon to an 
aſſembly, in which he did not think his fe would 
be ſecure. They afterwards met at Staines, where 
his commiſſioners proteſted, in his name, againft 
the infractions of the treaty, and conjured the bi- 
ſhops to publiſh the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt all who diſturbed the peace of the king and 
kingdom ; which ſentence John had obtained of 
the pope, to whom he had appealed in private im- 
mediately after the confirmation of the charters. 
He had ſent copies of them to his holineſs, repre- 
ſenting them as violent uſurpations upon the right 
of the pope, as lord paramount of the kingdom ; 
and begged he might be abſolved from his oath, 
ſo as to ſeize the firſt opportunity of freeing him- 
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A. C. 15. ſelf from ſuch a diſagreeable and ſhameful reſtraint, 
His remonſtrance had the deſired effeck upon In- 
nocent. That pontiff received theſe tidings with 
equal ſurprize and indignation ; he inveighed 
againſt the preſumption of the barons, who dared 
to extort ſuch charters from a vaſſal of the Roman 
ſee, and take arms againſt their own ſovereign, 
even while he was intitled to a particular venera- 
tion as the ſoldier of Chriſt. He ſwore that their 
inſolence ſhould not paſs unpuniſhed : he annulled 
the two charters, releaſed the king from his oath, 
wrote letters to the barons, commanding them to 
recede from the privileges they had extorted ; and 
his orders being neglected, fulminated a ſentence 
of excommunication againft them, and directed 
cardinal Langton to publiſh the bull. This pub- 
lication was what the king's agents now demanded: 
but Langton pretending the pope had been miſin- 
formed, refuſed to obey the mandate, until he 
ſhould have informed his holineſs of the whole 
tranſaction. Upon his refuſal, Pandulf and the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, the pope's commiſſaries, pub- 
liſhed the bull, and ſuſpended the archbiſhop, ac- 

AR. Pub. cording to the orders they had received. This cen- 
ſure was very little regarded, becauſe it was couched 
in general terms, without including any particular 
perſon by name. The barons began to prepare for 
war, providing arms and ammunition, repairing 
their fortreſſes, and railing ſoldiers in the different 
counties; and Langton delivering the caſtle of 
Rocheſter to William d*Albiney, ſet out for Rome, 
to juſtify his conduct to Innocent. 

The pope Mean while John, after having exerciſed his pa- 

ret woe tience and invention for ſome time, contrived a 

archbiſhop ſcheme, by which he hoped to recover his indepen- 

Lenston. dency. He ſent ſome of his confidents to France, 
Germany, and the Low-Countries, to enliſt vo- 
lunteers in his ſervice, on the contingency of con- 
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quering the batons, and dividing their poſſeſſions: 4. C. 1275. 
nay, he even empowered his emiſſaries to make au- 
thentic grants of the Engliſh eſtates to thoſe adven- 
turers beforehand, in 1mitation of William the 
Conqueror; and, in the mean time, for the ſake 
of privacy, he retired to the Iſle of Wight, to wait 
for the effect of theſe meaſures. There he reſided ' 
three months, during which he converſed with 
none but fiſhermen and ſailors, among whom, how- 
ever, he acquired great popularity ; while his ſub- 
jects could not divine the myſtery of his retirement, 
but ridiculed his conduct with ſarcaſtic raillery, 
As for archbiſhop Langton, he arrived at Rome, 
where, inſtead of vindicating his character to the 
pope's ſatisfaction, he was convicted of holding in- 
telligence with the rebellious barons: his ſuſpen- 
ſion was confirmed; his brother Simon's election 
to the ſee of Lork was vacated; and Innocent 
charged the deputies of the chapter to elect Walter 
de Grey biſhop of Worceſter, who received the 
pall upon giving ſecurity for the payment of ten 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The ſuſpenſion of the 
archbiſhop was publiſhed in the abbey of St. Al- 
ban's, and thence notified to all the cathedrals and 
churches in England: another bull of excommu- 
nication was iſſued againſt the chiefs of the re- 
volters by name, and all their lands, together with 
the city of London, were laid under an interdict. Ch. Maur: 
During theſe tranſactions, the envoys of John John is re- 
met with incredible ſucceſs, in engaging adventu- 3 
rers on the continent. Hugh de Boves is ſaid to ſoreig mers 
have enliſted forty thouſand men, with whom he 
embarked at Calais; but, being overtaken by a 
ſtorm, the whole fleet was deltroyed, and eve 
individual periſhed. Notwithitanding this diſaſter, 
John aſſembled ſuch an army of Germans, Bra- 
bantins, and Flemings, at Dover, that he found 
himſelf in a condition to take the field againſt the 
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M. Paris, 
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Knyghton, 


John com- 
mits hor- 
rible ravages 
in the 


North, 


Rymer. 
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barons. With thoſe auxiliaries he inveſted the 
caſtle of Rocheſter, which Robet Fitzwalter at- 
tempted ineffectually to relieve ; the bridges were 
broken down, and all the ports occupied in ſuch a 
manner by the enemy, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to London. William d' Albiney the gover- 
nor made an obſtinate defence for two months, 
during which, proviſions failing, the garriſon ate 
all the horſes in the caſtle; till at length, even 
this reſource was exhauſted, and the defences being 
ruined by the military engines of the beſiegers, he 
furrendered at diſcretion. John was ſo incenſed at 
the loſs he had ſuſtained before the place, that he 
would have put all the garriſon to death without 
exception, had not he been diverted from this 
barbarous purpoſe by Savary de Mauleon, who 
repreſented that the barons would undoubtedly 
make a retaliation, ſo that a barbarous practice 
would be introduced to the diſgrace of humanity, 
and the prejudice of his majeſty's affairs. Thus ad- 
viſed, he ſent William d'Albiney, and the other 
priſoners of quality, to different caſtles, and or- 
dered all the common ſoldiers, except the croſs-bow 
men, to be hanged in terrorem. 

This was a terrible blow to the confederacy ; 
and the pope's ſecond bull of excommunication ar- 
riving at the ſame time, ſtruck ſuch a damp upon 
the party, that it was deſerted by ſome of its moſt 
conſiderable ſupports, and in particular by Gilbert 
Fitz-Rainfroy, and the conſtable of Cheſter, who 
returned to the king's ſervice. John, after the 
reduction of Rocheſter, found his affairs in ſuch 
a flouriſhing condition, that he formed two ſtrong 
armies, with one of which he marched to the 
Northward, leaving the other under the com- 
mand of the earl of Saliſbury and Falcaſius de Bre- 
ant, who reduced the caſtles of Bedford, Hunſlape, 
and Tunbridge, and having ſupplied thoſe * 

Wind- 
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Windſor, Berkhamſtede, and Hertford, with ſtrong &. C. 2154 
garriſons, to hamper the Londoners, marched into 
Eſſex, where they reduced the caſtles and plun- 
dered the lands belonging to the revolted barons. 
John proceeded in the fame manner in his march, 
till he arrived at Nottingham, from whence he 
ſummoned the ſtrong caſtle of Belvoir to ſurrender, | 
threatening, in caſe of a refuſal, to put the owner 
William d'Albiney to death; and the governor de- 
livered it up without capitulation. The foreign 
mercenaries committed horrible cruelties in their 
march, and ravaged the country in a dreadful 
manner. Theſe outrages provoked and exaſperated 
the nobility of Yorkſhire, who leaving their eſtates 
at the mercy of thoſe bloodhounds, retired to Scot - 
land, where they did homage and ſwore fealty, in 
the chapter- houſe of Melroſs, to Alexander king 
of that country. That prince, though no more 
than eighteen years of age, had already made an 
irruption into England, and received the oath from 
the malcontent barons of Northumberland. John 
purſued them in their retreat, and, as if he had 
been marching in the territories of ſome barbarous 
deſpotic enemy, laid waſte the whole country as he 
advanced. The caſtles of the fugitives were ſecured 
by garriſons ; the ſeats, farms, villages, and towns, 
were pillaged and utterly deſtroyed ; the noblemen 
of Northumberland followed thoſe of Yorkſhire 
into Scotland; the towns of Milford, Morpeth, 
Alnwick, and Werk, were reduced to aſhes; and 
Roxburg, Berwick, Haddington, and Dunbar, 
underwent the ſame fate, by the expreſs direction 
and example of John himſelf, who, with his own @ rate. 
hand, ſet fire to every houſe in which he had lodged M. Paris, 
during this inglorious expedition. Having thus 
deſolated a vaſt tract of country, and reduced all 
the caſtles belonging to the northern barons, except 
one in Yorkſhire belonging to Robert de Ros, he 
committed the government of the whole country, 
Ne. 18. A a between 
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A: C. 1215. 


The barony 


invite Lew- 


is, ſon of 
Philip king 
of France, 
to come and 
mount the 
throne of 
England, 
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between the Teeſe and the Tweed, to Hugh de Ba- 
liol and Philip de Hulcote, with a good body- of 
forces to over-awe the malcontents, and marched 
in perſon to the borders of Wales, where he reduced 
2 good number of caſtles, ſome of which he demo- 
liſhed, and others he ſecuredwith ſtrong garriſons. 
The barons were now reduced to a deplorable 

ſituation. Inſtead of recovering their privileges, 
they ſaw their eſtates ravaged, and parcelled out 
among foreigners, and the king triumphing in the 
vengeance he had taken. In this emergency, they 
were in their turn inſpired with the fury of revenge, 
and took a deſperate refolution, which had well 
nigh been productive of their own flavery and their 
country's ruin. They fent deputies to Philip, king 
of France, with an offer of the crown to his ſon 
Lewis, provided he would come over and aſſiſt 
them with a force ſufficient to dethrone the tyrant 
by whom they were oppreſſed. This was a very 
agreeable invitation to the French king, who waited 


only for an opportunity to reſume the deſign of an- 


Mezerai. 


nexing England to his dominions ; he therefore 
embraced the propoſal of the barons, of whom, 
however, he demanded five and twenty hoſtages 


for the performance of their promiſe ; and theſe 


being ſent over, he began to prepare in earneſt for 
the expedition. John, at his return from the North, 
hovered about London, as if he meant to beſiege 
that city, ſo that the barons demanded an imme- 
diate reinforcement. Philip ſent over a detachment 
of ſeven thouſand men, commanded by the caſtel- 
tans of St. Omer, Arras, and Giles de Melun, who 
arrived ſafely at London, after having deſtroyed a 
fleet of pyrates that blocked up the river. Then 
John, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his attempt upon 
the-capital, marched into Kent, with a view to 
engage the Cinque-ports in his intereſt, and oppoſe 
the landing of Lewis, for whoſe deſcent great pre- 
parations were making in the ports of France. - 
T 
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The pope, being informed of Philip's intention, “. C. 1215. 
diſpatched one Gualo as his legate to the French 2 


cxcommu- 


court, with a mandate, forbidding the French king nicates 
or his ſon to invade England, which was part of — 
the patrimony of St. Peter. But this prohibition ad 
had no effect upon the French monarch, who pro- der an in- 
ceeded with the equipment of his armament, which werdet. 
being completed, his ſon Lewis embarked the 
troops, and ſetting fail with a fleet of ſeven hun- 
dred veſſels, landed without oppoſition at Sand- 
wich ; John retreating from Dover to Wincheſter, 
after having left a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, un- 
der the command of Hubert de Burgh, a brave 
and truſty adherent. In this retreat, he met the 
pope's legate juſt arrived from France, who ex- 
communicated Lewis by name, together with all 
his followers and abettors : and this cenſure was 
extended to the clergy of London, and particularly 
to Simon Langton, who had encouraged them to 
perform divine ſervice in their churches, notwith- 
ſtanding an excommunication and interdict iſſued 
againlt the city by the pope, and publiſhed by the 
abbot of Abingdon. Lewis had endeavoured to 
pacity the legate, and avert thoſe cenſures by trump- 
ing up a lame title to the throne, in right of his 
wife Blanche of Caſtile, who was grand-daughter 
to Henry II. ſupported by the conſent and invita- 
tion of the people, groaning under the tyranny of 
an uſurper, and convicted of homicide : but Gualo 
paying no regard to theſe repreſentations, he re- 
ſolved to ſet the pope at defiance, and marched im- 
mediately againit the caſtle of Rocheſter, which he _ 
ſoon reduced. PI 

Thence he advanced to London, where the ba- The barons 
rons and burghers did him homage, and took the and feat 
oath of fealty, after he had ſworn to leave every fealy to 
perſon in poſſeſſion of his inheritance, and re-eſta- Lenden, 
blith the privileges of the nation. Though he was 
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never crowned king of England, he exerciſed the 
ſovereign authority, under the title of Domini Re- 
gis Franciæ Primogenitus, granting charters for 
lands and honours, and created Simon Langton his 
high chancellor. This prince ſaw the number of 
his partiſans daily increaſe, while thoſe of John 
diminiſhed in the ſame proportion; for all the Flem- 
ings and vaſſals of the crown of France, in the 
king's pay, abandoned his ſervice, rather than fight 


againſt the ſon and heir of their natural ſovereign ; 


lo that John was diſabled from keeping the field, 
and having garriſoned his caſtles, retired towards 
Briſtol and Glouceſter, Lewis did not fail to take 
the advantage of his weakneſs ; he detached Wil- 
liam Fitzpiers, Robert Fitzwalter, and William de 
Huntingfield into Eſſex and Suffolk, great part of 
which they ſubdued, while he himſelf reduced all 
the caſtles of Suſſex, and then marched to Win- 
cheſter, where he received the homage of Hugh de 
Neville, who delivered up the caſtle of Marlbo- 
rough. All the country ſubmitted to him as far 
as Corte caſtle in Dorſetſhire ; and he beſtowed the 
earldoms of Wilts and Suſſex upon the count de 
Nevers, who oppreſſed the people in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they imprecated curſes upon him and his 
maſter, whoſe intereſt he never failed to betray 
when it came in competition with his avarice ; for, 
when he had reduced the caſtle of Windſor to ex- 
tremity, he ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by the 
governor and raiſed the ſiege. 

Lewis met with no reſiſtance but from William 
de Collingham, who, with a body of archers, re- 
tired to the woods and faſtneſſes, from whence he 
ſallied upon the French, whom he defeated in dif- 
ferent encounters z nor could all the power of Lewis 
ſubdue this bold adventurer. John's affairs ſeeming 
deſperate, he was deſerted by the earls of Warenne, 


Saliſbury, Arundel, Albemarle, and Oxford; and 


Lewis, 
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Lewis, elevated by his proſperity, convoked a 
neral council at London, to exact the oath of alle- 
giance from all the prelates and nobility of Eng- 
land. Among others, Alexander king of Scotland, 
was ſummoned to this aſſembly; and according to 
the order he received, raiſed a ſtrong body of forces, 
with which he reduced the city of Carliſle; from 
thence he marched to London, and did homage to 
Lewis, after that prince and the Engliſh barons had 
ſworn that they would not make peace without his 
concurrence, 
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Mat. Paris. 


About this period, however, John's affairs be- Ativityand 


ſucceſs ot 


gan to put on a more favourable aſpect. The john's ad- 
northern barons in beſieging Barnard caſtle, had berents. 


the misfortune to loſe Euſtace de Veſci, who was 


the ſoul of their confederacy ; and though Wil- 


liam Mareſchal the younger had prevailed upon 
the city of Worceſter to declare for Lewis, it was 
afterwards recovered to John by that nobleman's 
own father the earl of Pembroke, who, in con- 
junction with the earl of Cheſter, and Fulk de 
Breant, retrieved alſo and fortified the iſle of Ely. 
The Cinque-ports, having equipped a fleet for the 
king's ſervice, intercepted a great reinforcement 
deſtined for the French prince, and cut off the com- 
munication with London by ſea, while Hubert de 
Burgh, governor of Dover caſtle, made continual 
excurſions, and ravaged the lands of the barons. 
Lewis, after the reduction of Wincheſter, inveſted 
this fortreſs, which was ſo gallantly defended by 
the vigilant caſtellan, that he made very little pro- 
greſs in the ſiege; he was repulſed in ſeveral at- 
tacks with great ſlaughter, and ſo continually har- 
raſſed by the ſallies of the beſieged, that he ſwore, 
in a tranſport of rage, he would not quit the place 


until he ſhould have taken the caſtle, and ſeen the 


garriſon hanged, 
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While he ſpent his time in this fruitleſs enter. 


The barons ; prize, and another army commanded by the barons 


was employed in reducing the country of the Eaſt- 


Conde Angles, John carried on the war in the marches 


of South Wales, againſt Reginald de Braouſe and 
Llewellyn, who had declared for his enemies. Hav- 
ing taken their caſtles, and aſſembled an army in 
the Welt, upon whoſe fidelity he could depend, he 
marched into Norfolk, ravaged the lands belong- 
ing to his adverſaries, and compelled Gilbert de 
Gand, whom Lewis had created earl of that county, 
to raiſe the ſiege of Lincoln. By this time, Lewis 
had loſt the affection of the principal noblemen who 
had hitherto ſupported his cauſe : he not only ex- 
cluded them from his councils, but beſtowed all 
his favours upon foreigners, and theſe treated the 
Engliſh with the moſt ſupercilious contempt. This 
partiality and inſolence was ſo much reſented by 
the barons, that they began to repent of having 
invited a foreign prince into the kingdom. He 
was deſerted by the earl of Saliſbury, William 
Mareſchal, Walter Beauchamp, and ſeveral other 
noblemen ; and their defection alarmed him with 
ſuſpicions concerning the fidelity of thoſe that re- 
mained. Thus actuated by jealouſy and reſent- 
ment, he is ſaid to have formed a plan of vengeance, 
which was diſcovered to them by the viſcount de 
Melun, one of his chief confidents. That noble- 
man, deſpairing of his recovery from a very dan- 
gerous diſtemper, by which he was ſeized at Lon- 
don, expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing ſome of the ba- 
rons that were left in the capital, and told them, 
that he could not die in peace until he ſhould diſ- 
charge his conſcience, by diſcovering an affair in 
which they were deeply intereſted : then he gave 
them to underſtand, that Lewis had reſolved to 
puniſh all the Engliſh barons, who had fought in 
his cauſe, as traitors to their natural _—_—_ on 

whole 
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whoſe fidelity he could have no dependence. The C. 1215. 
barons, ſtartled at this information, which ſeemed 
to tally with their own remarks, communicated 
the dying words of this Frenchman to their friends 
and contederates, that they might be upon their 
guard, and take the firſt convenient opportunity 
to detach themſelves from ſuch a perfidious and 
ungrateful chief; they began to think ſeriouſly of 
reconciling themſelves to their own ſovereign, and 
upwards of forty had already given John aſſurances 
of returning to their obedience, when death pre- 
vented him from reaping the fruits of their good 
intention. 

That unfortunate monarch, after having ravaged john loſes 
the lands of the revolted barons in Norfolk, re. age 
tired to Lynne, which was the rendezvous of all bea ure in 
his forces; and, aſſembling a numerous army, re- fate 


g S ; of Lincoln- 
ſolved to penetrate into the heart of the kingdom, gin, ana 


and hazard a deciſive battle, hoping to be joined _ 
in his march by thoſe who were diſcontented with 
Lewis. Tnus determined, he departed from Lynne, 
which, for its fidelity, he had diſtinguiſhed with 
many marks of his favour : his route lying over 
the waſhes between Lincolnſhire and Norfolk, 
which are overflowed at high water, he judged his 
time ſo imprudently, that the tide ruſhed in upon 
him, and he loſt the greateſt part of his forces, 
together with all his treaſure, baggage, and regalia. 
He himſelf hardly eſcaped with life, and arrived 
at the abbey of Swineſtead, where he was ſo deeply 
affected with his irreparable loſs, that his grief pro- 
duced a violent fever. Next day, being unable to 
ride on horſeback, he was carried in a litter to the 
caſtle of Seaford, and from thence removed to 
Newark, where, after having made his will, he 
died on the nineteenth day of October, in the fifty- 
firſt year of his age, and the eighteenth of his 
reign, His bowels were buried in the abbey of 
A a 4 Crox- 
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A. C. 12156. Croxton, and his body in the cathedral of Wor- 
Rad, Niger, Ce:ſter, between the graves of St. Oſwald and St. 


Brady, 
Tr:vet, 
His cha- 
racter. 


Wulitan. 


John was in his perſon taller than the middle ſize, 
of a good ſhape, and agreeable countenance. With 
reſpect to his diſpoſition, it is ſtrongly delineated in 
the tranſactions of his reign. If his underſtanding 
was contemptible, his heart was the object of de- 
teſtation : we find him flothful, ſhallow, proud, 
imperious, ſudden, raſh, cruel, vindictive, perfi- 
dious, cowardly, libidinous, and inconſtant : abje& 
in adverſity, and overbearing in ſucceſs ; contemned 
and hated by his ſubjects, over whom he tyrannized 
to the utmoſt of his power; abhorred by the clergy, 
whom he oppreſſed with exactions ; and deſpiſed 
by all the neighbouring princes of Europe. Tho" 
he might have paſſed through life, without incur- 
ring ſuch a load of odium and contempt, had not 
his reign been perplexed by the turbulence of his 
barons, the rapaciouſneſs of the pope, and the am- 
bition of ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus, his 
character could never have afforded one quality that 
would have exempted him from the diſguſt and 
ſcorn of his people. Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, 
that his reign is not altogether barren of laudable 
tranſactions. He regulated the form of the civil 
government in the city of London, and ſeveral 
other places in the kingdom : he was the firſt who 
coined ſterling money, introduced the laws of Eng- 
land into Ireland, and granted to the Cinque-ports 
thoſe privileges of which they are ſtill poſſeſſed *. 


* John was firſt married to Jabel, 
dauzhter of William, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, by whom he had no iſſue, By 
the ſecond of the ſame name, he had 
two ſons ; namely, Henry, who ſuc- 
ceeded him; Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall ; and three daughters; Jane mar- 


ried to Alexander king of Scotland; 


Eleanor, wife of William Mareſchal 
the younger, earl of Pembroke, and 
afterwards married to Simon Mont- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter ; and Iſabel, 
matched with Frederic II. emperor 
of Germany, His natural children 
were Richard, by a daughter of the 
earl of Warrenne; Geoftry Fitzroy, 

who 
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ho died in Poitou; John, preben- 
dary of Sbirburn; Henry, lord of the 
manor of Waltham; Oſbert Giffard; 
Oliver de Durdent, by Avice Tracy; 
Joane, by Agatha, daughter of Ro- 
bert earl of Ferrers, married to Lle- 
wellyn prince of North Wales ; Re- 
ginald, Swynulf, and Eudo, 
Carte, 
The moſt remarkable events that 
1 during this reign, were the 
uction of Conſtantinople by the 
French and Venetians; and the cru- 


ſade againſt the Albigen es, which 
gave birth to the inquiſition. 

With reſpect to the ſtory of John's 
having offered to hold his kingdom of 
the Miramemolin of Morocco, and 
turn Muſſulman, it is generally be- 
lieved to be a legend invented by the 
monks to blacken his character, as 
there is ſo little probability in the im- 
putation ; and it is mentioned by no 
author but Matthew Paris, who takes 
all occaſions to revile him with the 
moſt rancorous virulence, 
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4. c. 1215. O HN had bequeathed the crown to his eldeſt 
1 ſon Henry; but that prince being only ten 
his fon years of age, the kingdom was left without 
Henry, who a ruler, in a ſtate of anarchy and diſtraction; and 
at Glo- the royal family had very little to hope from the 
very ſmall number of noblemen who adhered to the 
late king, and a mercenary army of foreigners, in 
whoſe fidelity John himſelf had never fully con- 
fided. The nation was averſe to the memory of 
that unhappy prince ; the barons were ſtill under 
thoſe arms which they had aſſumed for his deſtruc- 
tion; and the greateſt part of the kingdom m_ 
ub- 
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mitted, and taken the oath of allegiance to Lewis 4. C. 1215. 
of France. It was well for the Engliſh that this 
impolitic prince made ſuch an unpopular uſe of his 
proſperity. Had he behaved with a ſhew of im- , 
partiality and moderation, the country would, in 
all probability, have been enſlaved ; but he had al- 
ready forfeited the eſteem of the people, by his 
haughty deportment, contempt of their perſons and 
manners, and unjuſt partiality to his own country- 
men, at whoſe inſolence and extortion he connived. 
"The commonalty inveighed in public againſt the in- 
ſolence of thoſe ſtrangers; and the mutual confi- 
dence which at firſt ſubſiſted between Lewis and the 
nobility, was now quite deſtroyed. The majority 
of the barons had reſolved to renounce the French 
intereſt, even before the king's deceaſe; and that 
event deprived them of all cauſe of oppoſition. 
As ſoon as that prince expired, the earl of Pem- 
broke, wko was well acquainted with the ſentiments 
of both parties, ſummoned the barons to Glou- 
ceſter ; and thoſe that adhered to John being aſſem- 
bled, he preſented young Henry, ſ:ying, ** Behold 
your king.” He obſerved, that whatever cauſe 
the late king might have given for oppoſition to 
his will, the innocent ſon ought not to be charged 
with the faults of his father; that it would be un- 
Juſt to wreſt the crown from a family which had 
poſſeſſed it fo long, in order to beſtow jt upon a 
thankleſs foreigner, who would not fail to enſlave 
the kingdom; and that nothing would ſecure them 
againſt this impending flavery, but an unreſerved 
union among themſelves, under a prince poſſeſſed 
of an hereditary title. With regard to the invita- 
tion Lewis had received, he alledged that prince 
had uſed it to ſuch bad purpoſes by his arbitrary 
manner of proceeding, that he ought to forfeit all 
the benefit of their firſt agreement ; and be deſired 
to quit the kingdom which he ſeemed fo ill quali- 
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fied to govern. This remonſtrance was ſo well re- 
ceived by the aſſembly, that they unanimouſly ex- 
claimed; „Let Henry be king, let Henry be 


king.“ In conſequence'of this declaration, he 
was crowned in the cathedral on the Eve of St. Si- 


mon and St. Jude, in preſence of the pope's legate ; 
and as the crown had been left in the waſhes, wy 


uſed a ſimple fillet of gold for the ceremony, whic 
was performed oy the biſhops of Bath and Win- 


cheſter ; becauſe Langton was ſtill at Rome, ſolli- 
citing the removal of his ſuſpenſion, The young 


king took the cuſtomary oath at his coronation, 


and the legate inſiſted upon his' doing homage to 


the holy ſee; a demand which the few nobles there 


aſſembled did not think proper to refuſe : then the 
barons ſwore fealty to his majeſty ; and his perſon 
was committed to the charge of the earl of Pem- 
broke, who acted as regent of the kingdom. 
This office could not have been conterred upon 
a nobleman of greater honour and capacity. He 
had preſerved his attachment to John, with the 
moſt inviolable fidelity, even in the midſt of all 
his misfortunes. He was perfectly well acquainted 
with the cauſe of the late troubles, as well as with 


the intereſts. and intrigues of thoſe by whom they 


had been excited. He knew how ill affected the 
barons-were to the prince whom they had invited to 
the kingdom; was privy to the ſecret negotiation | 
between the late king and the forty barons; who 


had promiſed to renounce the party of Lewis; and 


he did not doubt but that the confederacy would 
diſſolve, as ſoon as they ſhould think themſelves 


ſecure from the penalties of rebellion. In this hope 


he, by circular letters, notified young Henry's coro- 
nation to all the barons and communities of the 


kingdom; and promiſed a general amneſty to all 


thoſe who ſhould return to their obedience. - This 


aſſurance, and the known probity of the regent, 


made 
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made ſtrong im reſſions upon many barons of the 


aſſociation : and this was reinforcd by the ſentence 
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of excommunication againſt Lewis, which the 


legate repeated every Sunday, and in which they 
themſelves were included; fot however they might 
have ſet thoſe cenſures of. excommunication at de- 
fiance, when their paſſions were inflamed with the 
firſt glowings of hope and reſentment, and their 
oppoſition was encouraged by the vigorous union 
and ſpirited meaſures of a ſtrong confederacy, theſe 
impulſes and concurring motives were now conſi- 
derably weakened, and the tender conſciences of 
ſome among them began to feel the pangs of re- 
morſe and the horrors of eccleſiaſtical, cenſure. 
Lewis had long ago loft the affection of the 
barons, and now he became the object of their 
contempt. He had frequently attempted to cor- 
rupt the integrity of Hubert de Burgh, governor 
of Dover caſtle, but ſtill found his honour and 
courage equally invincible.” He was employed in 
the ſiege of this fortreſs at the death of John, 
which he thought would product a change in Hu- 
bert's conduct: he ſummoned. him once more to 
ſurrender, and repreſented, in a parley, that as 
he was now diſengaged from the oath of allegiance 
he had taken, he ought to make no ſcruple in ac- 
knowledging a prince whom his countrymen had 
received as their ſovereign, and who would take 


The courage 
and invinci- 
ble fidelity 
of Hubert 
de Burgh, 


pleaſure in giving him particular marks of his fa- 


vour. The honeſt governor anſwered, that the 
late king had left a ſon and ſucceſſor, whom it 


was his duty to obey ;, that he would ſerve the 


young prince to the laſt drop of his blood; and, 
with regard to the promiſes of Lewis, he ſaid the 
eſteem of a magnanimous prince could never be 
purchaſed by ſuch infamous treachery. Lewis, 
finding him incorruptible, changed his battery, 
and threatened to take away the lite of his a 
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A.C. 1216. who was in his power. Hubert preferred his duty 


Mat. Paris. 


to his brother, and continued impregnable ; ſo that 
the beſieger was obliged to abandon his enterprize. 
He repaired to London, extremely chagrined at 
his miſcarriage; and having taken meaſures for 
ſecuring his intereſt in that capital, marched againſt 
the caſtle of Hertford, which ſurrendered after a 
faint reſiſtance. The cuſtody of this fortrefs be- 
longed by hereditary right to Robert Fitzwalter, 
who demanded it accordingly; and not only ſuf- 
fered a repulſe, but had the mortification to ſee the 
government conferred on a Frenchman, and the 
caſtle garriſoned with foreigners. This inſulting 
act of injuſtice produced a great clamour among 
the Engliſh : they were ſtripped of their inherit- 
ances by aliens, and even reviled as traitors, who 
could not be entruſted with any place of import- 
ance : they now believed in good earneſt the truth 
of what the count de Melun had diſcovered on his 
death-bed, and looked upon themſelves as victims 
devoted to deſtruction. Thus a general diſcon- 
tent prevailed among, the Engliſh, who refolved to 
make him feel the effects of their reſentment ; 
mean while he proceeded in his conqueſts, and 
about the end of the year returned to London. 
The regent on his fide neglected nothing which 
could contribute towards the maintenance of his 
pupil's pretenſions. He notified his coronation to 
the pope, and ſollicited the protection of his holi- 
neſs in favour of the young prince, ſurrounded by 


foreign and domeſtic enemies; and Innocent, who 


was never wanting to his own intereſt, exerted 
himſelf for the preſervation of England, as the 
patrimony of St. Peter. He ſent new powers to 
the legate to aggravate the excommunication of 
Lewis and his adherents; and that prince, being 
made acquainted with the mandate, proteſted ſo- 
lemnly againſt every ſtep which ſhould be taken to 


his 
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his prejudice. In the mean time he appointed a &. C. 1216. 
day for receiving anew the homage of the Engliſh A. Pub. 
barons : hut, notwithſtanding this precaution, the 
legate aſſembled a ſynod at Briſtol, where he re- 
peated the fentence of excommunication againſt 
Lewis; and ſeveral barons made this cenſure a 
retext for refuſing the homage that was required. 
2 was now glad to accept the propoſal of a 
ſhort truce, during which he held a general aſſem - 
bly at Oxford. The regent convoked another at 
Cambridge, and demanded a prolongation of the 
truce which the prince of France art firſt refuſed, 
till hearing the pope intended to excommunicate 
him in full conſiſtory, he conſented to a further 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, that he might make a 
ſhort tour to Paris, and conſult the king his father. 
The earl of Pembroke did not fail to ſeize this 
opportunity of ſtrengthening his army with new 
levies, and making proſelytes to the king's intereſt, 
Among others gained over on this occaſion, was 
his own ſon William Mareſchal, who had been a 
zealous partiſan of the barons ; and the Cinque- 
ports not only declared for Henry, but equipped a 
fleet, with which they attacked Lewis in his return, 
and deſtroyed ſome of his veſſels; an inſult which 
rovoked him to ſuch a degree, that when he 
anded at Sandwich he reduced the town to aſhes. 

At the expiration of the truce, the regent ſent The earl of 
the earl of Cheſter to beſiege Montſorrel, in the datt ce 
county of Leiceſter, defended by a French garri- count de 
ſon; and Lewis detached the count de Perche, at r 


the barons 


the head of twenty thouſand men, to give him at Liacola. 
battle. The earl of Cheſter, being greatly inferior 
in point of number, abandoned the enterprize, 
and retired at his approach ; and the French gene- 
ral advancing to Lincoln, inveſted the caftle, which 
was held for the king, though the town declared 


for the barons. The regent reſolved to ſuccour 
| | this 
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4A. C. iar. this important place, though at the expence of an 
engagement; he aſſembled his forces with equal 
diligence and ſecrecy, and had marched as far. as 
Newark, within twelve miles of Lincoln, - before 
the count de Perche had the leaſt intimation of his 
approach. That general immediately held a coun- 
cil of war, in which ſome of the moit experienced 
officers adviſed him to quit the town, and give the 
ear] of Pembroke battle in the open plain, where 
he could draw up his cavalry, which otherwiſe 
would be uſeleſs; but the majority were of opi- 
nion, that having reduced the caſtle to extremity, 
they ought not to give up that advantage, bur 
continue the ſiege and remain in the town, which 
was in no danger of being forced by the regent. 
In conſequence of this determination, they fortified 
the walls ſo as to render the place defenſible; and 
the regent, approaching without oppoſition, threw 
into the caſtle, by a poſtern, a choice body of 
troops, commanded by Fulk de Breant, who, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions he had received, made 
a furious ſally upon the beſiegers, while the earl of 
Pembroke aſſaulted one of the city gates. This 
double attack ſoon produced confuſion among the 
French forces, which were hampered for want of 
room, and ſaw themſelves charged on all ſides with 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic fury. The count de Perche 
having made ſurpriſing efforts to rally his troops, 
and ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the Engliſh, ſaw 
himſelf at laſt entirely defeated ; and diſdaining to 
ſurvive the diſgrace, ruſhed upon the ſwords of the 
enemy. The earls of Wincheſter and Hereford, 
Gilbert de Ghent, and Robert Fitz-walter, with 
four hundred knights and a great number of eſ- 
quires and common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners ; 
but no quarter was given to the French, who were 
all cut in pieces. The town, which from the be- 
ginning of the troubles had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
| the 
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the barons, was abandoned to pillage, and the ſol- 
diers gained ineſtimable booty; ſo that they di- 
ſtinguiſhed the pillage by the appellation of Lin- 
coln fair. As for all the prieſts and perſons be- 
longing to the church that were found in the place, 
they were treated as excommunicated wretches, by 
the expreſs deſire of the legate, who had confeſſed 
and given abſolution to all the chiefs of the king's 
party, with full aſſurance of paradiſe to every man 
who ſhould fall in battle againſt the enemies of 
the church; ſo that even the common ſoldiers 
fought with ſurpriſing alacrity and reſolution. 

Lewis had recommenced the ſiege of Dover, in 
which he was employed when he received the un- 
welcome tidings of this diſaſter : he forthwith 
abandoned his enterprize and returned to London, 
in order to take ſome immediate meaſures for re- 
pairing the damage he had ſuſtained. He diſ- 
patched letters to his father, ſolliciting a ſpeedy 
reinforcement, without which he ſaid he ſhouid not 
be able to re-eſtabliſh his affairs. Philip, loth to 
embroil himſelf further with the pope, affected to 
diſclaim his proceedings ; and declared-in public, 
that Lewis muſt extricate himſelf as well as he 
could from the difficulties in which he was involv- 
ed; but, at the ſame time, he enabled Blanche, 
his daughter-in-law, to equip an armament in her 
own name for the relief of her huſband; and a 
ſtrong body of forces embarked at Calais for Eng- 
land. The commanders of the fleet fitted out by 
the Cinque-Ports in the king's ſervice being in- 
formed of theſe preparations, waited for the French 
tranſports in the channel, and attacking them in 
the paſſage, took or ſunk the greateſt part of the 
armament. This misfortune was the more fen- 
ſibly felt by Lewis, as the Engliſh army approached 
London, in which he immediately found himſelf 
blocked up by the regent, without any hope of 
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A. C. 1217. relief: the people now expreſſed their diſcontent 


without reſerve; the chief barons of his alliance 


were taken priſoners at Lincoln; the reſt had either 
abandoned his party or were ſuſpected of diſaffec- 
tion; the pope's thunder began to ſound terrible 


in his ears; his enemies were maſters of the ſea; 


and he himſelf was beſieged in a foreign country, 
cut off from all ſources of ſuccour and ſupply. In 
this forlorn ſituation, he demanded an honourable 
peace of the regent, which ſhould comprehend his 


allies, by whom he had been invited to England; 


otherwiſe he would liſten to no terms of accom- 
modation. T he earl of Pembroke granted his re- 
queſt without heſitation, being equally unwilling 
to incur the reſentment of Philip, who would have 
doubtleſs exerted the whole power of France to 
fave his fon from deſtruction, and to drive the ba- 
rons to deſpair, by which the nation might be in- 
volved in new troubles. Conferences were imme- 


diately begun; and in a little time a treaty of peace 


was concluded, on condition that all the adherents 
of Lewis ſhould be re-eftabliſhed in the rights and 
poſſeſſions they enjoyed before the troubles ; that 
the antient privileges of the city of London ſhould 
be preſerved ; that all the priſoners taken fince the 
arrival of Lewis ſhould be releaſed, and commiſ- 
ſaries appointed to regulate the terms on which 
the reft ſhould be ranſomed or exchanged ; that all 
the Engliſh, without diſtinction, who had revolted 
againſt John, ſhould take the oath of allegiance 
to Henry; that the hoſtages delivered to Lewis 
for the ranſom of priſoners, ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty, upon payment of the money; that all the 
places, towns, and caſtles, occupied by Lewis in 
England, ſhould be ſurrendered to king Henry ; 
that the king of Scotland might be comprehenced 
in this treaty, on reſtoring all that he had ſeized 


during the war; and that the fame reſtitution 


ſhould 


R 
ſhould be made to him by the Engliſh monarch; 
that the prince of Wales ſhould enjoy the benefit 
of the ſame ſtipulation ; that Lewis ſhould relin- 
quiſh all the iſles which were occupied in his name; 
and renounce the homage which had been payed 
to him by the ſubjects of England. Beſides theſe 
public articles, Lewis promited to employ all his 
influence with his father, that the foreign domi- 
nions belonging to the royal family might be re- 
ſtored; and that, in caſe he ſhould not ſucceed in 
his remonſtrances on this ſubject, he would make 


the reſtitution at his own acceſſion to the throne of 


France. 


The treaty being ſigned, ratified, and confirmed 
by the pope's legate, Lewis received abſclution, 
and ſet fail for France, after having borrowed five 
thouſand marks of the city of London for the 
payment of his debts; and he was no ſooner em- 
barked than Henry made his public entrance into 
London, where he was received with great pomp 
and univerſal ſatisfaction. Then he ſwore to main- 
tain the nation 1n all its privileges; and in this vo- 
luntary oath the barons obtained more ſolid advan- 
tages than ever they could have expected from the 
victories of a foreign prince, by which in all ap- 
pearance they would have effectually been enſlaved. 
Of all the adherents of Lewis, the clergy were 
the only perſons who ſuffered by this pacification. 
Nothing had been ſtipulated in their favour, ex- 
cept a reſtitution of the lay-fees which they poſ- 
ſeſſed; ſo that they were left expoſed to all the 
terrors of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. The pope had 
been very much mortified to find his ſentences deſ- 
piſed by the laity; but he was implacably incenſed 
againſt the churchmen who had rebelled againſt 
his authority. The legate therefore, being now 
at liberty to a againſt thoſe rebellious eccleſiaſtics, 
ſet on foot a ſevere inquiry all over the kingdom, 
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by which he learned the names of thoſe who had 
di ſobeyed the interdict; and they being convicted 
of this unpardonable crime againſt the majeſty of 
the pope, were ſuſpended, deprived, or obliged to 
attone their guilt with great ſums of money. The 
king of Scotland, who had been excommunicated 
for doing homage to Lewis, claimed the benefit of 
the treaty; and repairing to Northampton, re- 
ceived abſolution of the legate, after having ſworn 
fealty to king Henry for the fiefs he poſſeſſed in 
England. 

It was not without great difficulty that the re- 
gent executed the treaty which had been made with 
Lewis. The barons who had ſerved the late kin; 
could not, without reluctance, part with the lands 
of the revolters, which had been granted to them 
by John as a recompence for their attachment; and 
the clergy complained loudly of having been aban- 
doned to the perſecutions of the Roman ſee. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the earl of Pembroke, ſeeing no other 
poſſibility of reſtoring the peace of the kingdom, 
than that of punctually executing the articles of 
convention, inſiſted upon the immediate reſtitution 


9 


of the alienated lands, and even compelled Robert 


Gawgy by force of arms to reſtore the caſtle of 
Nottingham to the biſnop of Lincoln its former 


owner. The reſt ſubmitted without compulſion ; 


Id. Brady. 


and as for the clergy, he could not intermeddle in 
their affairs, without embroiling himſelf with the 
pope, whoſe protection was very neceſſary to the 
intereſts of Henry. Far from oppoſing the holy 
father's meaſures, he, at the deſire of the legate, 
publiſhed a proclamation, enjoining all excommu- 
nicated eccleſiaſtics who had not received abſolution 
to quit the kingdom, on pain of impriſonment ; 
ſo that they were obliged to compound with the 
legate for the removal of his cenſures. 


All 


HE NM F-- 


All the troubles of the nation being now happily 
appeaſed, the regent ſent orders to all the magiſ- 
trates of the kingdom, to execute the two charters 
of king John, and puniſh all thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to conform to the articles contained in thoſe 
conſtitutions. The earl of Pembroke acted, in all 
reſpects, like a great and good man, warmly at- 
tached to the intereſt of his country: in order to 
ſpare the ſubjects the expence of men and money, 
for the reduction of Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
who had ated as an auxiliary of the barons, he 
propoſed honourable terms of accommodation, 
which were embraced by that prince, who was af⸗ 
terwards abſolved by the legate, through the earl's 
interceſſion. This was the laſt exertion of legatine 
power by Gualo, who was recalled by Honorius, 
the ſucceſſor of pope Innocent ; and Pandulf was 
appointed legate in his room. 

In a little time after Gualo's departure, the na- 
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The death 


tion ſuſtained an irreparable loſs, by the death of „fp 


the regent, whoſe valour, integrity, and prudence, 
had preſerved it from ſlavery : he was ſucceeded 
by William de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
and Hubert de Burgh, the defender of Dover, was 
created chief juſticiary of England. As the king's 
coronation at Wincheſter had been performed in a 
defective and informal manner, it was thought 
proper to repeat the ceremony, in which cardinal 
Langton officiated, that prelate having, by this 
time, been freed from the ſuſpenſion, in conſe- 
quence of which he had quitted the kingdom. Im- 
mediately after the coronation, Henry, with his 
new regent, made a progreſs through the different 
counties of the kingdom, in order to enquire into 
the management of the ſervants belonging to the 
crown, and remove ſuch governors as were thought 
averſe to the preſent adminiſtration, None of theſe 
made any oppoſition to the king's will, except 
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A. C. 1221. William de Albemarle, caſtellan of Rockingham, 
Mat. Paris. who had erected himſelf into a ſovereign, and af- 
_— ;. fected to deſpiſe the orders of the government. He 
Albemarle at firſt refuſed to reſign his employment, and put 
refaiesto himſelf in a poſture of defence; but finding that 
the calls or All his neighbours offered their ſervice to aſſiſt the 
pocking- king in delivering them from his tyranny, his 
: courage failed him, and he ſurrendered upon capitu- 
lation. After this expedition, the king returned 
to London, where with his own hand he laid the 
firſt ſtone of the new abbey church of Weſtminſter, 
which remains to this day. In the courſe of this 
year, the pope canonized Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, 
who died in the beginning of John's reign, and 
was ſaid to have performed miracles ; and Stephen 
Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſpired with 
the molt profound veneration for his predeceſſor 
Thomas Becket, whoſe genius was congenial with 
his own, ordered the body of that apoſtle to be re- 
moved from the ſtone-coffin and vault, in which it 
was firſt interred, to a rich ſhrine of gold, beſet with 
precious ſtones. This ceremony was performed in 
preſence of the king, and Pandulf the pope's le- 
cate, with almoſt all the prelates and nobility of 
England, ſurrounded by an incredible multitude of 
people, a great number of whom arrived from 
France, and other foreign countries, on purpoſe to 

Mat. Paris. fee this ſolemnity. | 
Th: kings Mean while William de Albemarle, thinking 
ſter Nane himſelf injured in the affair of Rockingham, inſtead 
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general council at Weſtminſter aſſembled on na- 
tional affairs, raiſed a body of troops, with which 
he ſurpriſed the caſtle of Fotheringay in Northamp- 
tonſhire. Leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the place, he 
returned to his own habitation at Biham, which he 
tortifed againit all oppoſition, obliging the mer- 
chants and travellers that paſſed through the neigh- 
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bourhood, to pay for his paſſports, on pain of be- 4. ©. 122. 


ing -plundered by his detachments. The great 
council, informed of theſe violent and illegal pro- 
ceedings, ſummoned him to appear and juſtify his 
conduct; and he refuling to obey, aſſembled an 
army to beſiege the caſtle, reſolving to puniſh him 
with all the ſeverity of the law. William, under- 
ſtanding that the troops were in march againſt him, 
retired to the northern parts of the kingdom, leav- 
ing the command of Biham to a governor, who did 
not ſurrender until he was reduced to the. utmoſt 
extremity : he himſelf afterwards found means to 
make his peace with the regent, who at the inter- 
ceſſion of the archbiſhop of York, forgave his re- 
volt, in conſideration of his ſervices to the late 
king. This diſturbanee being quelled, the king 
marched againſt Llewellyn prince of Wales, who 
had inveſted the caſtle of Buelt, belonging to Re- 
ginald de Braouſe; but he relinquiſhed his enter- 
prize, and retired at the approach of Henry, who 
purſued him to Montgomery, where a caſtle was 
built to prevent future incurſions. It was after 
his return from this expedition, that the king's 
ſiſter Joane, who had been betrothed to the ſon of 
earl Marche, was removed from the cuſtody of 
that nobleman, and married at York to Alexander 
king of Scotland. That prince's ſiſter, about the 
ſame time, eſpouſed Hubert de Burgh, juſticiary 
of England; a match by which he incurred the 
_ envy and jealouſy of ſome noblemen, who took all 
opportunities to diſturb him in the execution of his 
otice. Among theſe were William earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and Rainulf earl of Cheſter, who being ſuſ- 
pected of a deſign to excite new troubles, the arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury aſſembled a council at Lon- 
don, where he effected a reconciliation between the 
earls and the juſticiary ; and, with the conſent of 
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A. C. 127. his ſuffragans, threatened to excommunicate all 


A remark- . 


able riot at 
Weſtmin- 
ſter. 


thoſe who ſhould interrupt the peace of the king- 
dom. 


The tranquillity of the nation was not yet ſo 


firmly eſtabliſhed, but that ſome turbulent indivi- 


duals took all occaſions to excite civil broils and 


commotions; nor was the party of Lewis as yet 


quite extinguiſhed in the realm, as appeared about 


this period in a riot at Weſtminſter. The citizens 


of London having obtained the prize in a wreſtling- 
match, appointed by the ſteward belonging to the 
abbot of Weſtminſter, this man repined at the 
glory which had been won from his tenants, and 
reſolved to revenge the diſgrace. With this view, 
he propoſed a ſecond contention, and a ram as the 
prize of the victors. The Londoners flocked in 
great numbers to this diverſion, and were ſuddenly 
attacked by the ſteward, and a band of armed ruſ- 
tics, whom he had aſſembled for the purpoſe. The 


citizens, being repulſed with great indignity, and a 


good number of them wounded in the fray, re- 


jolved to take immediate vengeance upon the per- 
fidious ſteward, and took to their arms in a very 


tumultuous manner: Serle the mayor endeavoured 
to quell the commotion, and adviſed them to com- 
plain to the abbot, from whom they would receive 
proper ſatisfaction; but this expedient was op- 
poſed by Conſtantine Fitz. Arnulf, a rich, turbu- 
lent, and popular citizen, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a partiſan of Lewis and the barons. As 
he loved to fiſh in troubled waters, was ambitious 
of commanding the multitude ; and believed that 
this diſturbance might produce ſomething that 
would revive the civil diſſenſions of the nation, he 
harrangued the rioters, and having inflamed their 
paſſions, propoſed that they ſhould march againſt 
the abbot and his ſteward, and raze their houſes to 


the 
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the ground. The ſcheme being applauded, he put 4. C. 122. 
himſelf at their head, and proceeded towards Weſt- 
minſter, exclaiming Mon joye St. Denis! which 
was the war- word of the French; and having de- 
moliſhed ſeveral houſes belonging to the abbey, 
returned to the city in triumph. Hubert de Burgh, 
the juſticiary, being informed of this outrage, ag- 
gravated by the traitorous expreſſions of Conſtan- 
tine and the populace, repaired directly to the 
Tower with a body of troops, and ſummoned the 
citizens to appear and anſwer for thoſe riotous pro- 
ceedings: Conſtantine going thither with great 
confidence, boldly juſtified what he had done; 
declared he would repeat the ſame conduct on the 
like occaſion; and pleaded the indemnity which 
had been ſtipulated for the partiſans of Lewis, by 


the treaty of pacification. 


Hubert gave him to 


underſtand, that nothing was ſtipulated in favour 
of thoſe who ſhould commit acts of ſedition; and 
that he, with his two chief accomplices, ſhould be 
hanged next morning. This ſentence was accord- 
ingly executed, notwithſtanding his offer to redeem 
his life with fifteen thouſand marks of ſilver; and 
many citizens, concerned in the tumult, were pu- 
niſhed with the amputation of their hands and 
feet : nay, the king further expreſſed his reſent- 
ment againſt the city, by turning the magiſtrates 
out of their offices, and appointing others by his 


{ole authority. 


This exerciſe of ſeverity raiſed an univerſal cla- 
mour among the people; eſpecially as it was prac- 
tiled in direct oppoſition to the charters which had 
been ſo lately confirmed; for the puniſhments were 
inflicted by the arbitrary ſentence of Hubert, 
without any previous trial or legal conviction. 
Lewis affected to complain of it as an infringement 
of the peace; inſomuch that, when he aſcended the 

throne of France, he made this tranſaction a pre- 
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A-C.3222. tence for refuſing to reſtore Normandy and the 
other foreign domimions to Henry, according to 
his promiſe. So abſolute was the royal power, at 
this period, that the king exacted hoſtages for the 
peaceable behaviour of the citizens; and thirty of 
the principal inhabitants being nominated for this 
purpoſe, the corporation obliged themſelves, by 
an authentic deed, to deliver them up whenever 

The nobility they ſhould be demanded. This exertion of de- 

— ſpatic power, however, gave ſuch umbrage to the 

execution of nation in general, that, in a ſubſequent aſſembly 

contained in held at Oxford, the members inſiſted upon the 
thecharters, King's executing the charters, to the obſervance of 
which he had ſolemnly ſworn. The court had, 
ſince the death of William earl of Pembroke, 
adopted new maxims; and when this addreſs was 
preſented to the king, William Bruvere, one of his 
courtiers, ſaid it was unreaſonable to demand the 
performance of charters which had been extorted 
by force. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſtartled 
at this raſh declaration, replied, that if he really 
loved the king, whoſe intereſts he pretended ſo 
warmly to eſpouſe, he would not ſeek to reinvolve 
the kingdom in freſh troubles ; and Henry himſelf, 
being then in the ſixteenth year of his age, ſeconded 
Langton, and aſſured the deputies of his firm in- 
tention to obſerve the charters with the utmoſt 
punctuality, He accordingly iſſued orders all over 
the kingdom, for the exact execution of all the ar- 
ticles; and the afſembly was ſo well pleaſed with 
his behaviour on this occaſion, that they indulged 
him with a very conſiderable ſubſidy, that he 
might be enabled to relieve the chriſtians in the 

Mat, Paris, Floly-Land., | 

A. C. 1223, Philip Auguſtus king of France dying during 
theſe tranſactions, . Henry's council ſent over am- 
baſſadors to congratulate Lewis on his acceſſion to 
the throne, and remind him of his promile touch- 

© ing 
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ing Normandy, and the other dominions of which 
John had been deprived by his father; but he gave 
them to underſtand, that he looked upon himſelf 
as acquitted of that obligation, by Henry's having 
firſt intringed the articles of the treaty, in exact- 
ing exorbitant ranſom from the priſoners, neglecting 
to re-eſtabliſh the antient laws, according to the 
convention, and in putting Conſtantine to death, 
for his attachment to the French intereſt. In this 
manner did the arbitrary diſpoſition of the juſticiary 
injure his maſter abroad, as well as at home, where 
he aſſumed a prerogative, to which none of his pre- 
deceſſors in that employment had ever afpired : 
nor was he contented with the great ſhare of power 
and authority which he engroſſed. as being ſtill 
obliged to receive orders from the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who had heen declared regent of the king- 
dom, during the minority of Henry, 
order to abridge the term of this prelate's office, 
obtained a bull from the pope, declaring the king 
of age, authoriſing him to take the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, and enjoining all 
thoſe who filled offices to reſign them to their ſo- 
vereign, that he might diſpoſe of them as he ſhould 
thick proper. This mandate the barons ablolutely 
refuſed to obey, becauſe it was directly contrary to 
the laws of the kingdom, which limited the king's 
minority to the age of one and twenty, 

Hubert, thus diſappointed, contrived another 
ſtratagem, which ſucceeded according to his expec- 
tation; he perſuaded the king to demand of him the 
fortreſſes which were in his cuſtody, and he actually 
ſurrendered the tower of London and Dover-caſtle, 
the two moſt important places of the realm: a 
good number of the barons followed his example, 
and found themſelves outwitted by the craft of the 
juſticiary, to whom his governments were reſtored, 
as foon as the king was in poſſeſſion of their 1 
Suc 


A. C. 1223, 
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A.C.1223: Such a mean colluſion not only provoked them 
againſt Henry, but alſo impreſſed them with an 
unfavourable opinion of his morals. They conſi- 
dered his favourite as the author of this unworthy 
contrivance : thoſe who enjoyed offices at court, 
unable to bear the inſolence of the juſticiary, re- 
ſizned their places, and retired to their reſpective 
homes, reſolving to embrace the firſt opportunity 
of expreſſing their reſentment in a more effectual 
manner. Such barons as had not fallen into the 
inare, Hubert endeavoured to intimidate, by threat- 
ning them with the ſentence of excommunication z 
and ſome of them were thus terrified into compli- 
ance; but others deſpiſed theſe menaces, and re- 
ſolved to maintain their rights and property, againſt 
all the efforts of the king and his miniſter. The 
_—_ principal malcontents were the earls of Cheſter and = 
Mat. Paris, Albemarle, Fulk de Breant, and Robert de Vipont ; 
theſe, with ſome other barons, held a council at 
Leiceſter, in order to concert meaſures for their 
mutual defence, and refuſed to appear at a general 
aſſembly convened at Northampton, where the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans ful- 
minated a ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
diſturbers of the public peace; and threatened 
them, in particular, with that ſentence from the 
pope, unleſs they would immediately reſign the 
caſtles belonging to the crown, which were in 
their cuſtody. The cenſures of the church were ſo 
formidable, that, rather than incur them, theſe 
noblemen ſubmitted, and gave up the fortreſſes, 
though they did not lay aſide their enmity to the 
juſticiary, nor the deſire of humbling his pride and 

arrogance. 
Fulkde . Lewis was well informed of theſe inteſtine com- 
| vn nh and motions, which ſeemed to be the prelude of a new 
| Ne cattle of rebellion, that might turn out to his advantage: 
3 molibed, mean while, inſtead of fulfilling the articles of the 
. peace, 
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ace, which he had ſworn to obſerve, he confiſ- A. C. 1224. 
cated all the lands belonging to Engliſh noblemen 
in his dominions, and marched into Saintonge, 
where he made himſelf maſter of divers places : 
then he inveſted Rochelle, which was immediately 
ſurrendered by Savary Mauleon, who embraced the 
intereſt of France, out of reſentment to the Engliſh 

government, which, when he demanded a ſupply 
in money, ſeat him a cheſt full of old iron. This 
unprovoked invaſion, which Lewis cloaked with 
the frivolous pretence of Henry's having omitted 
to appear at his conſecration, plainly demonſtrated 
the neceſſity of ſending an army abroad; and a 
general aſſembly was convoked at Northampton, to 
conſider upon ways and means to equip an arma- 
ment equal to an enterprize of ſuch importance. 

Their deliberations were interrupted by the exceſſes P. mil, 
of Fulk de Breant, who, in imitation of William 
de Albemarle, had erected himſelf into a palatine, 
and levied contributions upon the open conntry, in 
the neighbourhood of his caſtle at Bedford. Com- 
plaints had been made of his tyranny ; and three 
judges being ſent down to Dunſtaple, to take cog- 
nizance of his conduct, amerced him in one hundred 
pounds ſterling, in lieu of damages to the people 
whom he had oppreſſed. Incenſed at this determi- 
nation, he detached his brother William with a 
body of troops to apprehend the judges, two of 
whom eſcaped ; but the third, whoſe name was 
Henry de Baybrook, being taken, was conveyed to 
Bedford, and treated with the utmoſt indignity. 
The aſſembly at Northampton, being informed of 
this violence, unanimouſly reſolved to make an ex- 
ample of this perturbator of the public peace, and 
ſuſpended all other deliberations, until he ſhould be 
puniſhed for his audacious behaviour. Forces were 
levicd for that purpole, and Fulk was fummoned 
to ſurrender the caſtle ; but, inſtead of obeying the 
| order 
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order he retired into Wales, in hope being joined 
by other malcontents, who had promiſed to ſupport 
him in his revolt, and left the caſtle to the charge 


of his brother, who, after a deſperate reſiſtance, was 


obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Notwithſtand- 
ing the interceſſion of his friends, who ſolicited 
the king in his behalf with unwearied importunity, 
he was hanged, with four and twenty knights who 
were found in the place, and the caſtle itſelf le- 
velled with the ground. Fulk, ſeeing himſelf dif- 
appointed of the ſuccours he expected to receive, 
had recourſe to the king's clemency, through the 
interceſſion of the biſhop of Coventry: and Hen- 
ry, in conſideration of the ſervices he performed 
to his father, granted him his lite ; but he was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the biſhop of London, till 


the year following, when by an act of the general 


Mat. Paris. 


A. C. 1225. 
Richard carl 
of Corawa! 
is ſent with 
an army into 
Guicnne, 


council, his eſtate was confilcated, and himſelf ba- 

niſhed the realm, | 
They had granted a ſmall ſubſidy for this expe- 
dition; but, as a great ſum was neceſſary for the 
{upport of the war againſt France, another general 
council was convoked at Weſtminſter, where Hu- 
bert de Burgh having expatiated upon the damage 
ſuſtained by the king and ſeveral noblemen in their 
poſſeſſions on the continent, and the neceſſity of 
retrieving theſe loſſes by force of arms, demanded 
a fifteenth of all moveables belonging to eccleſiaſ- 
tics as well as laymen. The aſſembly promiſed to 
grant this ſubſidy, provided the king would order 
the charters of John to be more punctually ob- 
terved ; and he forthwith appointed commiſſaries 
to viſit the different counties, and fee the articles 
duly executed: a conceſſion which operated fo fa- 
vourably on the minds of the people, that the tax 
was paid with great chearfulneſs; and the biſhops 
excommunicated all thole who ſhould commit any 
frauds 
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frauds in the collection. The Ciſtercians added to 4. C. 1225, 
their proportion a free gift of two thouſand marks; 44. Pb. 
and the Jews preſented the king with five thouſand 
for his favour and protection. Thus ſupplied, the 
king levied an army, and equipped a fleet for an 
expedition into Guienne, under the command of 
his brother Richard, whom he had knighted and 
created earl of Cornwal. That young prince, 
accompanied by the earl of Saliſbury and Philip 
d'Albiney, ſet fail from England with a fleet of 
three hundred ſhips; and landing at Bourdeaux, 
was joined by a great number of adventurers whom 
he took into his ſervice, Thus reinforced, he 
marched into Guienne, where he reduced ſeveral 
places, and, at laſt, inveſted the caſtle of La Re- 
ole, which being ſtrongly fortified, held out until 
the count de la Marche, general of the French ar- 
my, advanced to its relief, Richard being too 
weak to hazard a battle, abandoned the ſiege, and 
retreated to the other ſide of the river Dourdogne ; 
and while. he remained on the continent, he at- 
tempted nothing further of any importance. Rigord, 

During theſe tranſactions in Guienne, Otho ar- Extravagent 
rived as the pope's legate; and an aſſembly being the pore. 
convoked at his deſire, while the king lay dange- 
rouſly ill at Marlborough, he made a very extra- 
ordinary propoſal, in the name of his holineſs. 
He began his harrangue, by obſerving that the 
holy ſce had long lain under the reproach of ſelling 
her favours for money; and that it was the duty 
of all good chriitians to remove the cauſe of that 
imputation, which was 1.0 other than the extreme 
indigence of the Roman church. He theretore 
propoſtd, that in order to relieve the preſſing ne- 
ceſſities of the holy ſee, and enable it to diſtribute its 
indulgences with generoſity and moderation, two 
prebends in every cathedral, and as many cells in 
every convent of England, ſhould be granted to 

the 
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the pope, by an authentic deed, confirmed by an 
act of the general aſſembly. This demand was fo 
unconſcionable, that the council, far from com- 
plying with it, would not even deign to anſwer the 
legate, until he complained of being treated with 
diſreſpect; then they told him, that the abſence of 
the king and ſome principal members, would not 
permit them to deliberate upon a propoſal of that 
nature. Otho, with a perſeverance which was truly 
pontifical, deſired them to continue the ſeſſion, 
until his majeſty and the abſent members ſhould 
arrive; but they paid no regard to his intreaties, 
and broke up without even conferring on the ſub- 


ject : ſo that he found himſelf obliged to exert his 


patience till another opportunity. During this in- 
terval, he made a progreſs into the North, where, 
under pretence of the right of procurations *, he 
flecced and harraſſed the churches in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the clergy complained of him to the pope, 
who recalled him immediately, rather than run the 
riſque of exaſperating the Engliſh at ſuch a con- 
juncture. At the ſame time, he directed the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to procure another convoca- 
tion of the aſſembly, and demand a poſitive an- 
ſwer to the propoſition made by the legate. His 
mandate was obeyed by Langton; and the king, 
with the advice of his prelates, declared to his ho- 
lineſs, that, as the affair concerned al! Chriſten- 
dom as well as England, he would conform to the 
reſolutions of his neighbour potentates. Mean 
while, Henry continued his preparations againſt 
France, until he was obliged to interrupt them on 
account of the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 
which Lewis undertook to command in perſon, 


while the pepe expreſsly forbade all chriſtian princes 


* This was a right which legates which entertainment they now com- 
had to free entertainment, while they muted for money, 
viſited churches and mcnatteries ; 


to 


2 
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expedition, Henty, by the advice of his council, 
reſolved therefore to poſtpone all hoſtilities until 
the return of the French king, who was, by this 


time, employed in the ſiege of Avignon; after the 


reduction of which he died, not without ſuſpicion 
of being poiſoned by the count de Champagne, 
who loved his queen to diſtraction. Lewis IX. 
ſucceeded his father, under the tuition of Blanche 
de Caſtile, who, though a foreigner, had intereſt 
enough to be declared regent of the kingdom. 

In the mean time, Henry of England having 
been deelared of age, before the time fixed by the 
laws of the realm, he began his reign with a ſample 
of government which impreſſed the people with a 
very unfavourable opinion of his character. As 
he could not demand money from the aſſembly, 
after the large ſubſidies he had ſo lately received, 
he reſolved to revive an expedient which had been 
practiſed by his uncle Richard, after his return 
from Paleſtine. This was an order commanding 
all perfons who enjoyed charters to pay a certain 
tax tor their being renewed and confirmed ; a griev- 
ance of which the monaſteries, and the nation in 
general, loudly complained: not that the king 
was ſo much blamed for this extortion, as the jul- 
ticiary, who had gained an abſolute aſcendency over 
him, and attracted the odium of the people, which 
was not diminiſhed by the death of the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, natural fon of Henry II. This noble- 
man had performed many ſervices of the utmoſt 
importance to the late king, and was conſidered as 
a rival in power, or rather as a popular check upon 
the behaviour of Hubert, who invited him to an 
entertainment in his houſe, immediately after which 
he was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtemper that 
conveyed him to his grave; ſo that the people 
{ſuſpected he had not met with fair play from his 
Nums, XIX. CC 
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entertainer. As Henry advanced in years he diſ- 
covered extreme avarice, inconſtancy, caprice, weak- 
neſs of judgment and irreſolution, mingled with 
the principles of tyranny and oppreſſion ; which af- 
forded a very diſagreeable proſpect to his ſubjects. 
Such a prince never governs in his own perſon : as 
he has neither maxims, knowledge, nor reſolution, 
by which he can manage the helm of adminiſtra- 
tion, he neceſſarily becomes a prey to ſome inſi- 
nuating ambitious individual, who rules him and 
the realm as favourite and prime miniſter. Henry 
was a ſlave of this fort to Hubert de Burgh, who 
being impatient of any controul or partition of in- 
fluence, prevailed upon the king to diſmiſs the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter from his councils ; and that 
prelate was ordered to return to his dioceſe. After 
his departure, the juſticiary perſuaded Henry to 
render himſelf independent of thoſe reſtrictions that 
hampered him in his adminiſtration, and reign with 


_ abſolute authority. He found the king very well 


diſpoſed to follow his advice; the effects of which 
were foon felt by the people of England. He ex- 
acted five thouſand marks from the city of London, 
on pretence of that community's having lent the 
like ſum to Lewis when he departed from the king- 
dom. Northampton was compelled to pay twelve 
hundred pounds ſterling, on ſome other frivolous 
pretext ; and large ſums of money were ſqueezed 
from the monaſteries, notwithſtanding their appeals 
to his holineſs : but what entirely alienated the af- 
fections of the people, was the unexpected revoca- 
tion of the two charters which he had ſo ſolemnly 
{ſworn to obſerve; and which he now renounced, 


alledging that he could not be legally bound by 


any tranſaction of his minority. As for Hubert, 


. he ſeemed to laugh at the murmurs of the people; 


and was in the courſe of this year inveſted with the 


earl- 
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earldom of Kent, as a recompence for having freed 4. C. 1227. 
his maſter from ſuch uneaſy fetters. | 

This conduct of the king and his miniſter pro- Richard earl 
duced an univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfaction among . — 


heads a con- 


the barons; and prince Richard, lately arrived from federacy of 
Guienne, took the advantage of this alienation to gain the 
inſult his brother, in conſequence of a quarrel about s. 
a German whoſe name was Walleran, on whom 
king John had beſtowed ſome lands in Cornwall. 
When Richard received the inveſtiture of this coun- 
ty, he ſummoned Walleran to produce his title; 
and in the mean time ſeized his eſtate. The Ger- 
man, inſtead of ſhewing his charter, complained 
to the king, in his brother's abſence; and an order 
was iſſued for putting him in poſſeſſion of his lands. 
The vaſſals and agents of the earl eluded the exe- 
cution of this order till the return of Richard, who 
aſſured the king that he had no intention to injure 
Walleran; and that he would refer the diſpute to 
the judgment of his peers. Henry, incenſed at this 
declaration, which he conſtrued into an appeal from 
his determination, chid him ſeverely for his pre- 
ſumption, and commanded him to reſtore the lands 
or quit the kingdom immediately. Richard replied 
that he would neither do the one nor the other, 
without the deciſion of his peers; and immediately 
retired to his own houſe. The juſticiary adviſed 
the king to arreſt him without delay; but, while 
he wavered in his reſolution, the earl ſet out for 
Marlborough, where he communicated the tranſac- 
tion to William Mareſchal earl of Pembroke, who 
approved of his behaviour, and undertook to form 
an aſſociation for humbling the pride of the juſti- 
ciary. With this view they viſited the earl of Cheſ- 
ter, and ſome other noblemen, who embraced their 
plan without heſitation, and appointed a rendez vous 
at Stamford, where they were met by the earls of 
| Cc Glou- 
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4. C. 1227. Glouceſter, Warenne, Hereford, Ferrars, and War- 
wick, with a great number of gentlemen, attended 
by a vaſt number of armed vaſſals. There they 
publiſhed a manifeſto, containing their grievances z 
and demanded the confirmation of the charters, 
together with the diſmiſſion of Hubert from the 
king's councils. The juſticiary foreſeeing the dan- 
gerous conſequences that might enfue from this in- 
ſurrection, adviſed the king to convoke a general 
aſſembly at Northampton, with promiſe to redreſs 
the grievances of the nation; and in the mean 
time to detach prince Richard from the confederacy, 
by ceding in his favour ſome claims to the effects 
of his mother, and adding to his appointments the 
lands which the count de Boulogne had poſſeſſed 
in England. Theſe ſeaſonable conceſſions operated 
ſo effectually upon the mind of the earl, that he 
renounced his engagements with the nobility, who, 
finding themſelves thus bereft of their leader, laid 
aſide their deſign, and ſubmitted to the king, on 
his promiſe to govern according to the laws of the 
realm. 

A. c. 12233, About this period Gregory IX. ſucceeded to the 

Henry isin- PAPACY, at the death of Honorius III. who was ſur- 

vited e ge. Vived but a few months by Stephen Langton arch- 

ſcent in biſhop of Canterbury. This prelate's eyes were no 

France, *y ſooner cloſed than the monks of St. Auguſtin, in 

mans, Poi- order to preſerve their privilege, elected one of their 

ers nd brothers, called Walter de Hemiſham, without even 
demanding the king's permiſſion. Henry therefore 
refuſed to confirm his election, on pretence of his 
father's having been hanged for felony ; and the 
ſuffragans of Canterbury, who likewiſe pretended 
to the right of election, found a pretext for re- 
fuſing to own this new archbiſhop, who it ſeems 
had debauched a nun, by whom he had ſeveral 
children. Agents were ſent with appeals to Rome 
but the pope declined deciding the diſpute, until he 


ſhould 
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ſhould be better informed of the particulars; and . C. 1228. 

in the mean time the ſee remained vacant. His 

holineſs at that time could not attend to ſuch petty 

conteſts, ſo much was he engroſſed by his quarrel 

with Frederic II. emperor of Germany, whom he 

now excommunicated for having deferred his voy- 

age to the Holy-Land, according to the oath he 

had taken. This ſentence excited ſuch commotions 

in Germany and Italy, that Frederic was obliged 

to perform his vow. France was at the ſame time 

embroiled by the regency of Blanche; and had 

Henry been an enterprizing prince, he might have 

taken the advantage of this conjuncture, to retrieve 

his paternal poſſeſſions on the continent. The 

Normans, who had engaged in the intereſt of the 

French barons, againſt the regency, aſſured the 

king of England, that if he would croſs the ſeas, 

they would receive him with open arms. The Pot- | 

tevins preſſed him to take poſſeſſion of their coun- i 

try; in which caſe they would aſſiſt him in expel- 

ling the French garriſons; and the Gaſcons de- 

puted the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to invite him 

to come and recover the inheritance of Guienne. 

Such preſſing invitations one would imagine ſhould 

have been very acceptable to any prince of common 

courage and diſcretion ; eſpecially to one who had 

no domeſtic troubles to fear : for Henry had juſt 

concluded a peace with Llewellyn, a prince of 

Wales, who had made ſome incurſions upon the 

Engliſh borders. Nevertheleſs, he declined their 

propoſals, declaring that he would chuſe a more 

proper opportunity; whereas, ſuch another could 5 

not be expected during the whole courſe of his WM 

reign; and he afterwards raſhly undertook the ex- Kr. 

pedition, without the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, t. Fane = | 

Mean while, the pope ſtill delayed giving judg- The 

ment in the diſpute concerning the archbiſhopric of tenth of all 

Canterbury, until the king's envoys made an offer moveables 
: t 
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to the pope of the tenth of all moveables in Eng- 
land and Ireland. This propoſition threw a new 
light upon the conteſt, and his holineſs immediately 
annulled the election of the monks ; but at the ſame 
time he arrogated to himſelf the power of filling 
up the vacancy, appointing by his own authority 
Richard le Gant chancellor of the church of Lin- 
coln, to the archiepiſcopal dignity z and this pre- 
late was recognized by the king and the ſuffragans, 
who on this occaſion betrayed the rights of the 
Anglican church. In a little time after this tranſ- 
action, the pope ſent over one of his chaplains to 
collect the promiſed tythe, in order to ſupport a 
war againſt the emperor ; and he preſented the pon- 
tiff's letter to the great council of the kingdom, 
deſiring that this aid might be levied without delay. 
All the members were aſtoniſhed at the propoſal, 
and turned their eyes upon the king, expetting that 
he would diſclaim the conduct of his envoys, who 
had made ſuch an extravagant promiſe : but the 

ſoon perceived by his filence, that the offer had 


been made by his direction; and in the firft tranſ- - 


ports of their indignation, reſolved that their vaſſals 
ſhould not be expoſed to any ſuch exaction. Never- 
theleſs, as a mark of their reſpect to his holineſs, 
they agreed to grant him a donation, without pro- 
ceeding to an inquiry into the effects of individuals. 
They were, however, diverted from executing this 
reſolution, by the behaviour of Stephen Seagrave, 
one of the richeſt and moſt popular members of the 
aſſembly, who voluntarily ſubmited to the tax; 
and a great number was influenced by his example, 
till at laſt the whole council, including eccleſiaſ- 
tics as well as laymen, acquieſced in the demand, 
rather than incur the wrath of the king, and the 
cenſures of Gregory. This point being ſettled, the 
nuncio produced a commiſſion, inveſting him with 
full power to levy the tax upon all moveables what- 

ſoever. 


* 
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ſoever. He forthwith proceeded to the execution 4 C. 1228. 


of his orders, and exacted the tythe with ſuch ri- 
gour, that the people were obliged to pay ready 
money for the fruits of the earth even while grow- 
ing : the prelates and abbots were.compelled to ad- 
vance the tax for their inferior clergy ; and, as they 
could not conveniently raiſe the ſums demanded, 
they were ſupplied by Italian uſurers, whom the 
nuncio had brought along with him for this pur- 
| poſe. The earl of Cheſter, however, inſiſted upon 
his prerogative of palatine, and would not ſuffer 
the nuncio, or any of his agents, to ſet foot within 
his territories. The king and the pope ſeemed to 
have had a fellow-feeling in this collection ; and in 
all probability ſhared the money that was levied, 
according to a previous reſolution to fleece the 
people in concert; for they afterwards ſupported 
each other reciprocally, in all their mutual ſchemes 

of extortion. | 
Before the people had time to breathe, after this 
— burden, they were again oppreſſed with 
ſubſidies, to enable the king to equip an armament 
againſt France, now that he had no longer an op- 
portunity to proſecute the war with advantage. 
He ſummoned all the nobility and gentlemen of 
England to attend him at Portſmouth, immediately 
after Michaelmas, where they aſſembled to a vaſt 
multitude, from all parts of the kingdom, beſides 
a great number of volunteers from Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland. But all the ſucceſs that might have 
been expected from ſuch an army was prevented 
by the neglect of the juſticiary, who had not pro- 
vided a ſufficient number of veſſels for its tranſ- 
portation. Henry is ſaid to have been ſo much in- 
cenſed at this omiſſion, that he drew his ſword, 
in order to ſacrifice Hubert with his own hand, and 
was hardly witheld by the noblemen who interpoſed. 
This is a circumſtance very incompatible with the 
a Cc4 diſ- 
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A. C. 1229. diſpoſition of the king, who ſtood in awe of the 
juſticiary, and could ſcarce have been provoked to 
ſuch an effort of reſolution. The enterprize ſeems 
to have been poſtponed for want of money to pay 
ſuch a multitude of ſoldiers, and in conſequence of 
what was ſuggeſted by the count of Brittany, who 
had by this time arrived at Portſmouth, in order 
to conduct the expedition; and diſſuaded the king 
from hazarding a voyage in the winter ſeaſon. The 
troops were accordingly diſmiſſed ; and the count 
having obtained a grant of the honour of Rich- 
mond, with a ſupply of five thouſand marks in 
ready money, returned to his own country, where 
he publiſhed a manifeſto repreſenting his grievan- 
ces, and renouncing his allegiance to the king of 
France. 

A.C.123o, The expedition being thus poſtponed, Henry 

His info- made a progreſs to the North, and paſſed the 

_— Chriſtmas holidays at York, where he was viſited 

impolitic by Alexander king of Scotland. Then he con- 

—— ay voked an afſembly, and obtained a conſiderable 
ſcutage for defraying the expence of another ar- 
mament. The rendezvous of his army was ap- 

inted at Reading, for the beginning of April; 
How thence he marched to Portſmouth, and em- 


_ | barking about the latter end of the ſame month, 
= arrived at St. Malo, There he was received by 
1 the count, who ſurrendered ſeveral ſtrong places 
into his hands; and a great number of the nobi- 
1 lity did homage to him as their ſovereign. The 
king of France had already taken Angers, in the 
þ| neighbourhood of which his army was poſted to 
3 | obſerve the motions of the Engliſh, and oppoſe 
their irruption into Poitou; but ſeeing Henry did 
not move from Nantes, * advanced towards A- 
i! miens on the Loire, which he inveſted and took, 
f together with ſeveral places i in the neighbourhood 


9 of Henry's quarters, without meeting with the 
| leaſt 
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eaſt interruption from that prince, who ſpent his &. C. 23% 
time in feaſting and riot, as if he had croſſed the 
ſea to take his diverſion. Notwithſtanding the 
prudent adminiſtration of the queen-regent of 
France, the diſcontented noblemen, in hope of 
being ſuſtained by Henry, took this opportunity 
of their own king's abſence to excite freſh commo- 
tions, which obliged Lewis to quit Anjou, that 
he might reduce thoſe malcontents; and this was 
a favourable juncture for Henry to recover the do- 
minions which his father had loſt. The king of 
France had withdrawn his forces, and the Normans 
earneſtly ſollicited the king of England to take 
poſſeſſion of their country ; but, inſtead of march- 
ing into Normandy, he entered Poitou, where 
he made himſelf maſter of Mirebeau; then re- 
paired to Guienne, to receive the homage of the | 
Gaſcon barons ; and laſtly returned to Brittany, ö 
where he relapſed into his former indolence, as if 
he had reſtricted himſelf by oath from interrupting 
Lewis in the pacification of his realms. His con- 
duct was ſo amazingly impolitic and abſurd on 
this occaſion, that his miniſters were ſuſpected of 
carrying on an intelligence with the enemy; and 
Lewis effected an accommodation with the confe- 
derated barons, who ſaw they had nothing to ex- 
pect from the aſſiſtance of England. By this time 
Henry was heartily tired of the war, and his forces 
daily diminiſhing from intemperance, he agreed to 
leave four hundred knights, and a body of horſe, 
to aſſiſt the count of Brittany, while he ſhould 
maintain the war with France; and to remit fix | j 
thouſand marks for his ſervice, as ſoon as he ſhould ) 
arrive in England. His reſolution to quit Brittany ; 
was haſtened by the motions of the French king 
and the regent, who having appeaſed the inteſtine 
troubles of France, marched back to oppoſe the 
Engliſh; and Henry, at their approach, embarked 
995 ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly for England. Yet the earls of Cheſter, 
Albemarle, and Pembroke, who were left behind 


with the troops above-mentioned, | exerted them- 


. ſelves with great activity and reſolution after the 
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king's departure. They made an incurſion into 
Anjou, where they took and demoliſhed ſeveral 
caſtles, and afterwards ravaged the frontiers of 
Normandy. | 

During Henry's abſence, Ireland had been in- 
volved in troubles. The king of Connaught 
knowing the beſt of the Engliſh troops were with- 
drawn from that kingdom, to ſerve in the expedi- 
tion againſt Brittany, reſolved to take the advan- 
tage of their abſence ; and aſſembling a vaſt num- 
ber of vaſſals, invaded the lands of the Britiſh 
proprietors, which he waſted with fire and ſword, 
until he was encountered by Geoffry de Mariſco 
juſticiary of Ireland, who took him priſoner after 
having routed his army with great ſlaughter. This 
event in ſome meaſure conſoled the nation for the 
miſcarriage of Henry's foreign expedition, which 
he had ſo diſgracefully miſmanaged; and yet he 
vied it as a pretext for raiſing further ſubſidies. 
He had exhauſted his finances abroad in ſuch an 
extravagant manner, that he was a meer beggar 
at his return; and what the great council would 
have refuſed to his demand at another time, they 
now granted to his indigence. There was nothing 
affable or engaging in the character of Henry; ſo 
that he never could attach a nobleman to his in- 
tereſt by the ties of affection: but, as he ſeized all 
opportunities of exerting the odious prerogatives 
of his royalty, Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury 
having complained to him of the behaviour of 


Hubert de Burgh, who had ſeized the caſtle of 


Tunbridge, though it was a fief of the archbiſhop- 
ric, he replied, that the young earl of Glouceſter 
being a ward of the crown, he had a right to diſ- 


pole 
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poſe of the caſtle during his minority; and that “. © 2237, 
Richard was preſumptuous in pretending to diſpute | 

that privilege. The archbiſhop, incenſed at this 
reproachful refuſal, excommunicated without di- 
ſtinction all thoſe who detained the effects of the 
church, and ſet out immediately for Rome to claim | 
the protection of his holineſs. Chr, Dunſt, 


Henry's imperious diſpoſition was about this His arbitrary 
time manifeſted in another difference with one of prone 
the firſt noblemen of his kingdom. The earl of of Pem- 
Pembroke dying in Brittany, was ſucceeded by his ole. 
brother Richard, who had accompanied him in the 

late expedition, and diſtinguiſhed himfelf on di- 
vers occaſions by his gallantry and conduct. Not- 
withſtanding his undoubted right and ſervices, the 
king ſeized the eſtate as ſoon as he received the 
news of the brother's death; and the truce being 
afterwards concluded with France, Richard re- 
turned to England, and demanded the ſucceſſion. 
Henry at firſt pretended, that the late earl's widow 

was pregnant ; but that allegation being diſproved, 

he charged Richard with having carried on a trea- 
ſonable correſpondence with the enemy ; and or- 
dered him to quit the kingdom in fifteen days. 
Such an arbitrary and unjuſt ſentence muſt have 
incenſed any Engliſh nobleman ; but it was particu- 
larly provoking to the ſon of that earl of Pem- 
broke who had placed the crown on his head, and 
ſupported him againſt all the efforts of his enemies. 
Richard obeyed the order literally, in quitting the 
kingdom; but he retired into Ireland, where he 
took poſſeſſion of the lands belonging to his fa- 
mily ; and aſſembling a body of troops, ravaged 

the crown demeſnes; and thus made himſelf 
amends for the damage he had ſuſtained, This ' 
was the moſt effectual way of dealing with a prince 

of Henry's character. Alarmed at Richard's pro- 
greſs, he recalled him from exile, reſtored his 


eſtate, 
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A. C. gr. eſtate, and inveſted him with the office of earl 
a; mareſchal, which his brother had enjoyed. 

Henrys ma- Henry was timorous, raſh, and irreſolute, in 

wrimonial every part of his conduct. Llewellyn, prince of 

Wales, having renewed his incurſions, the king 

allowed him to ravage the borders with impunity; 

and, after he had returned with his plunder, 

marched againſt him at the head of a numerous 

army: but he no ſooner met with difficulties and 

oppoſition, than his ardour cooled, and he returned 

without having reduced the enemy, or done any 

thing worthy of notice. The ſame inconſtancy 

and irreſolution appeared in the different ſchemes 

of matrimony which he projected. He was now 

in the twenty- ſixth year of his age, and had pro- 

poſed marriage to ſeveral princeſſes: he had en- 

gaged himſelf by oath to Volante, daughter of the 

count of Brittany; he had demanded the daughter 

of the duke of Auſtria; he had expreſſed a deſire 

of uniting himſelf cloſely with the empire, by 

means of a match with the princeſs of Bohemia; 

and now he reſolved to eſpouſe the ſecond daughter 

of William late king of Scotland. All theſe alli- 

ances miſcarried through Henry's own levity, ex- 

cept the laſt, which was prevented by the remon- 

ſtrances of the nobility, who repreſented the diſ- 

grace that would attend his marriage with the 

Ad. Pub. younger ſiſter of his juſticiary's wife. He in the 

ſequel propoſed marriage to the daughter of the 

count de Ponthieu : the contract was ſettled, and 

the ambaſſadors on their way to Rome for the 

pope's diſpenſation, when he ſuddenly changed his 

mind, and ſent meſſengers to overtake them with 

orders to return. | 


| Edmund. Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 


—— repaired to Rome with complaints againſt Henry 
Canterbury. and his juſticiary concerning the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge, did not meet with the ſucceſs he expected: 


Henry 
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Henry had ſent over an agent to juſtify his con- 4 C. 12 
duct; and the pope, whoſe intereſt it was to oblige 

this weak prince, iſſued a bull, forbidding the pre- 

lates of England to excommunicate the king's mi- 

niſters and officers, for maintaining the rights of 

the crown to caſtles and other poſſeſſions. Richard 

dying on his return, the monks of Canterbury pro- 

ceeded immediately to a new election, and choſe 

Ralf de Neville, biſhop of Chicheſter and chan- 

cellor of the kingdom, to fill the vacant fee; a 

choice ſo agreeable to the king, that he forthwith 
approved of the election, and put him in poſſeſſion 

of the temporalities ; yet he could not obtain the 
confirmation of the pope, to whom Simon Lang- 

ton repreſented him as a prelate devoted to the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, in oppoſition to the au- 

thority of the Roman church. His election was 
therefore ſet aſide; and the monks were ordered 

to chooſe another, who being as diſagreeable 

to his holineſs as Ralf, they pitched upon a third, 

who was likewiſe rejected; and at laſt elected Ed- 

mund, treaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, who 

was choſen by the pope's own recommendation. Mat. Pana 

The court of Rome had by this time uſed its Conſpiracy 

influence in ſuch an unpopular manner, that a ij _ 
general clamour aroſe all over England, againſt 1 
the practice of beſtowing benefices upon Italian 
prieſts, and inhibiting Engliſh biſhops, and lay- 

patrons to preſent natives, until thoſe foreigners 

ſhould be preferred. This was conſidered as a na- 

tional inſult and grievance, and a number of aſſo- 

ciations were formed for delivering the kingdom 

from ſuch ſhameful oppreſſion. Circular letters 

were ſent to biſhops and chapters, warning them 

againſt favouring ſuch encroachments, on- pain of 

having their houſes burned, and their farms de- 

ſtroyed. Cincio, a Roman prebendary of St Paul's, 

was apprehended, in the neighbourhood of St. Al- 
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ban's, by a number of men in vizards, who con- 
fined him for five weeks, and obliged him to pay 
a conſiderable ranſom for his liberty : the barns 
of the Italian clergy were broke open, and their 
corn either given to the poor, or ſold in public; 
and when the civil magiſtrate interpoſed, coun- 
terfeit warrants were produced by the rioters, who 
generally appeared to the number of fourſcore, on 
all ſuch occaſions. In this manner they proceeded 
for ſome time without oppoſition, and the foreign 
eccleſiaſtics took refuge in convents for the ſecurity 
of their perſons. The pope being informed of 
this violence, wrote a letter to the king, inſiſting 
upon his puniſhing the delinquents with the utmoſt 
rigour ; otherwiſe he would excommunicate his 
perſon, and lay his dominions under an interdict. 
Henry, ſtartled at theſe menaces, appointed inqui- 


fitions in different parts of the kingdom where 


A. C. 1232. 


thoſe diſorders had prevailed; and it ſoon appeared 
that they had been countenanced by every rank 
and degree of people in the kingdom. Biſhops, 
abbots, knights, ſheriffs, and eſquires, were found 
to have been concerned as acceſſories or abettors ; 
and the juſticiary himſelf was ſuſpected of having 


connived at the pillage, and ſcreened the rioters 


from proſecution. Ar laſt, Robert de Twange, a 
gallant young knight, who, under the name of 


W. Wither, had headed them in their excurſions, 


appeared in the king's preſence, and owned him- 
ſelf the ringleader in all theſe expeditions againſt 
the Romans, who, he ſaid, had endeavoured to 
deprive him of the only patronage he enjoyed. 
Henry was pleaſed with his appearance and frank 
confeſſion ; and as the biſhop of London and an- 
other prelate had excommunicated all concerned in 
thoſe riots, he ſent him to Rome, with letters re- 
commending him to the pope's indulgence. 


Though 
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Though this young adventurer fully cleared 4. ©: 1232. 
Hubert of all ſuſpicion, his profeſſed enemy Peter f ence. 
de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, inſinuated to of Hubertde 
the pope, that the juſticiary was actually concerned f Rent. 
in the outrages committed againſt the Italian 
clergy; and by theſe inſinuations added the influ- 
ence of his holineſs to the confederacy which was 
already formed at court to the prejudice of Hubert. 
This nobleman had, by his pride and arbitrary 
diſpoſition, not only diſguſted almoſt all the peers 
of the realm, but alſo become diſagreeable to the 
king, whoſe fickleneſs diſpoſed him to novelty and 
alteration in miniſters as well as meaſures. The 
juſticiary's enemies no ſooner found Henry's ears 
open to their repreſentations, than they aſſiduouſſy 
calumniated the conduct and character of the mi- 
niſter; they prevailed upon the king to recal the 
biſhop of Wincheſter to court; and that prelate 
captivated the heart and admiration of this weak 
prince by ſumptuous entertainments and magnifi- 
cent preſents. As he gained ground in his ma- 
jeſty's favour, he filled the court with his relations 
and adherents; and now that he was eſtabliſhed in 
his good graces, reſolved to employ all his addreſs 
in augmenting his averſion to the juſticiary. The 
prince of Wales having made ſome incurſions into 
the Engliſh territories with impunity, the biſhop, 
who had ſignalized his m— and military capa- 
city in the Holy-Land, expoſtulated with the king 
upon the diſgrace of ſitting tamely and ſeeing his 
dominions ravaged by a handful of naked ſavages. 
When Henry gave him to underſtand that his 
finances were ſcarce ſufficient to defray the expences 
of his houſhold, much leſs to maintain a war 
againſt his neighbours, Peter loudly inveighed 
againſt the conduct of the prime miniſter ; affirm- 
ing that his revenues were miſmanaged and em- 
bezzled ; that the wardſhips of the crown were 


beſtowed 
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A. C. 1232. beſtowed upon individuals, without producing any 


advantage to the exchequer; that the income of 
vacant benefices was intercepted, as well as that 
of lands reverting to the crown by death or con- 
fiſcation; and that, by the help of honeſt officers 
and proper economy, he might, like his prede- 
ceſſors, keep his coffers always full, and his ſway 
independent of the general aſſembly. This was a 
doctrine that ſounded very agreeably in the ears of 
Henry, who was equally indigent, rapacious, and 


averſe to national councils : he forthwith ordered 


all his ſheriffs and officers of the revenue to pro- 
duce their accounts. Some of them being detected 
in frauds, were deprived of their offices, and im- 
priſoned. Ralf Brito, treaſurer of the chamber, 
was fined in a thouſand pounds, and his poſt be- 
ſtowed upon Peter de Riveaux, nephew to the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. Theſe were previous ſteps 
which that prelate took to pave the way for the exe- 
cution of his grand project. Having thus removed 
the dependents of Hubert, whoſe credit daily dimi- 
niſhed, he at length prevailed upon the king to di- 
veſt that miniſter of his office of juſticiary, and 
confer it upon Stephen de Seagrave, the biſhop's 


creature and chief favourite, although Hubert had 
enjoyed it by a patent for life. Not contented with 


this triumph over his rival, he perſuaded Henry to 
call him to account for the ſums of money which 
had paſſed through his hands during his admini- 
ſtration ; and Hubert endeavourcd to avoid this in- 
quiry, by producing a patent of king John, con- 
taining an ample diſcharge for all the money he 
had received in the courle of his faithful ſervices 
to his ſovereign. The biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
was preſent, told him that ſuch an acquittance 
could have no effect upon his adminiſtration ſince 
the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty : and added, 
that this was not the only crime laid to his charge; 

5 tor 
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for he was accuſed of divers crimes and miſde- * ©: 123% 
meanours; and in particular of having given the 
king pernicious counſel, to the unſpeakable pre- 
. Judice of his affairs. Hubert perceiving that this 
wg was bent upon his ruin, and that the king's 
eart was altogether alienated, deſired that he 
might be indulged with time to prepare for his 
defence; and this demand the hiſhop could not 
refuſe, without running the riſk of diſobliging the 
barons, by excluding Hubert from a privilege he 
enjoyed in common with all the noblemen of the 
kingdom. The earl of Kent having intimation 
that Peter was determined upon bringing him to 
an ignominious death, and finding it very difficult 
to unravel a number of perplexed accounts, retired 
to the priory of Merton, in Surrey, 'where he took 
ſanctuary; and the king, whoſe reſentment againſt 
him was now as rancorous as his former confidence 
had been unbounded and implicit, ordered the 
mayor of London to bring him from his retreat, 
either dead or alive. This order being received in 
the evening, Roger Duke the mayor aſſembled | 
the populace with an alarm ball; and having ſig- f 
nified the king's command, directed them to pro- 
| 


vide arms, ſo as to march in the morning to ex- 
ecute the king's order. Nothing could be more 
agreeable than ſuch an office to the vulgar, who 
hated Hubert ever ſince the execution of their fa- 
vourite leader Conſtantine ; and they diſperſed with 
Joy to make preparations for the enterprize. Mean 
while ſeveral citizens of diſtinguiſhed note and diſ- 
cretion, dreading the conſequences of ſuch a tu- 
multuary meeting, repaired to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter in Southwark, and even waked him from 
his ſleep, to repreſent the danger that might enſue 
to the church of Merton and the city itſelf, from 
the licentiouſneſs of ſuch a diſorderly multitude, 
The prelate, inſtead of acting up to the duty of 
N. 19. FU his 
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A. C. 1232. his function, by interpoſing his influence with the 


king, to procure a revocation of the order, told 
them, that whatever might be the conſequence, 
they ought to obey his majeſty's command. Thus 
encouraged, the populace, to the amount of twenty 
thouſand armed men, marched out in the morning, 
with colours flying, towards the church of Mer- 
ton, where Hubert ſat on his knees before the 
altar, expecting his death with fortitude and re- 
ſignation. What the biſhop of Wincheſter ought 
to have procured without being ſollicited, was ob- 
tained by the remonſtrances of the earl of Cheſter, 
who, though a profeſſed enemy of Hubert, repre- 
ſented to the king, that ſuch tumultuary proceed- 
ings might produce a very dangerous ſedition, and 
furniſh the world with a handle to reproach him 
with ingratitude to a nobleman whoſe whole life 
had been dedicated, in a remarkable manner, to 
the ſervice of himſelf and his family. Henry, 
conſcious of the truth and honeſty of this obſerva- 
tion, and perhaps moved with the magnanimity 
of the earl, who could ſo nobly ſacrifice his re- 
ſentment to juſtice, and the intereſt of his country, 
ſent a counter-order to the mayor of London; and 
this, by the diligence of the biſhop of Chicheſter, 
was diſpatched in time enough to prevent miſchief; 
ſo that the multitude returned to London extremely 
chagrined at their diſappointment. The archbiſhop 
of Dublin and the biſhop of Chicheſter were the 
only perſons of note who adhered to the earl of 
Kent in his adverſity ; and they ſeconded the rez 
monſtrances of the earl of Cheſter with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that they obtained letters patent from the 
king, granting Hubert time to prepare for his 
trial before his peers. Truſting to the protection 
of this indulgence, he ſet out for St. Edmundſbury 
on a viſit to his wife; and the king, being in- 
formed that he intended to eſcape, ſent a detach- 

ment 
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ment of three hundred men to apprehend and C. 1233. 
bring him back priſoner to the Tower. Godfrey 
de Craucombe, who commanded this party, found 
him in the chapel of Brentwood, with a croſs in 
one hand, and the ſacrament in the other: but, 
notwithſtanding the ſanctity of his ſituation, he 
was dragged out by violence, and, his feet being 
chained under a horſe's belly, conveyed to priſon 
like a common felon. Such indignities offered to 
a nobleman who had ſignalized his courage and 
fidelity above all his cotemporaries, and fat ſo long 
at the helm of government, affected the very po- 
pulace aſſembled on the occaſion ; even a black- 
ſmith, whom Craucombe deſired to faſten the fet- 
ters, refuſed the employment with diſdain, and 
made an affecting ſpeech on the occaſion. Next 
morning Roger biſhop of London went to court 
to complain of this breach of the church's privi- 
leges, and threatened all concerned in the outrage 
with excommunication, unleſs Hubert ſhould be 
immediately releaſed. The king accordingly or- 
dered him to be carried back to the chapel; but, 
at the ſame time, the ſheriffs of Hertford and 
Eſſex were directed to raiſe the poſſe, and ſurround 
the place in ſuch a manner, as that he ſhould nei- 
ther eſcape nor receive ſuſtenance; nay, ſuch was 
the virulence of Henry's hatred, that he forebade 
all his courtiers to intercede in his behalf; and the 
alternative he offered to Hubert was perpetual exile, 
perpetual impriſonment, or the confeſſion of his 
treaſon. The earl, conſcious of his own merit 
and innocence, refuſed to buy his life on ſuch 
ſcandalous conditions; and, after having remained 
a whole month in the chapel half famiſhed, he 
ſurrendered himſelf to the ſheriff, who reconveyed 
him to the Tower in ſhackles. The king being 
informed that he had depoſited a conſiderable rrea- 
lure in the hands of the Templars, demanded it 
D d 2 of 
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ter's arbitra- 
ry conduct, 


Hubert's order, which was immediately granted. 
Though this treaſure furniſhed his enemies with a 
new pretence for expatiating upon his fraud and 
extortion, it appeaſed the indignation of Henry, 
who now affected to remember his great ſervices; 
and when he was urged to proceed againſt the earl 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, declared that he would 
never conſent to the death of a nobleman to whom 
he and his father had owed ſuch important obliga- 
tions. He now liſtened to terms of compoſition ; 
and Hubert, after having conveyed to Henry all 
his perſonal eſtate, and the-lands he held of the 
crown, was allowed to enjoy the reſt of his for- 
tunes: in the mean time, the earls of Cornwall, 
Warrenne, Pembroke, and Lincoln, became ſureties 
for his good behaviour; but he was ordered to re- 
main in the caſtle of the Devizes, under the cuſtody 
of four Templars, until he ſhould ęither be in a con- 
dition to aſſume the habit of that order, by the 
death of his wife, or acquitted by the unanimovs 
conſent of the nobility. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, inſtead of taking 
warning from the diſgrace of Hubert de Burgh, 
ſeemed to think his own power eſtabliſhed, by that 
event, beyond any poſſibility of being ſhaken, and 
erected an abſolute authority upon the ruins of that 
miniſter. He perſuaded the king, that very few 
of his nobility were well affected to his govern- 
ment; and that he ſhould never render himſelf in- 
dependent, while they poſſeſſed the great offices of 
the kingdom : he therefore adviſed him to under- 
mine their power gradually, by depriving them of 
their lucrative polts and governments, which he 
might beſtow upon foreigners, who would always 
be devoted to his pleaſure. Henry, who hated the 
barons, reliſhed this advice; and, in a little time, 
above two thouſand knights arrived in England 
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from Gaſcony and Poitiers, the native country of 4: C. 1253- 
the biſhop, and his nephew Peter de Rivaux, who {== 
had invited them to ſhare the ſpoils of the nation. foreigners 
Theſe were provided with advantageous employ- d F 
ments, taken from the Engliſh barons : they were barons are 
even intruſted with the wardſhip of minors, by Went... 
which they procured advantageous matches, to the king and 


prejudice of the natives. Theſe proceedings could git 
not fail to produce clamours and diſcontent, among 
the nobility. Richard, earl of Pembroke, was the 
firſt who ventured to complain openly of this im- 
politic attachment to ſtrangers. He told the king, 
that this partiality to foreigners alienated the affec- 
tions of his people, and produced ſuch diſcontent 
as would be attended with dangerous conſequences ; 
and frankly aſſured his majeſty, that ſhould he con- 
tinue to laviſh his favours upon ſtrangers, in pre- 
ference of his Engliſh ſubjects, the barons would 
be obliged to. concert meaſures for delivering the 
kingdom from ſuch rapacious interlopers. The 
biſhop, who was preſent at this expoſtulation, im- 
mediately replied, that his infolence deſerved chaſ- 
tiſement, for pretending to deprive his ſovereign of 
the liberty to employ thoſe whom he judged moſt 
proper for his ſervice; and that if the foreigners 
already in the kingdom were not ſufficient to re- 
duce his rebellious ſubjects, a greater number 
ſhould be brought over for that purpoſe. Such an 
arrogant declaration could not but be extremely 
ſhocking to the noblemen of England : they forth- 
with retired from court, and began to form aſſo- 
ciations for their mutual defence ; while the biſhop 
ſeemed to deſpiſe their reſentment, confiding in his 
Poitevins, who now flocked over in great numbers, 
The earls and barons being ſummoned to an aſſem- 
bly or parliament at Oxford, to be held at Mid- 
ſummer, they refuſed to expoſe themſelves to the 
inſults and treachery of perfidious foreigners. They 
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4. C. 1233. received a ſecond and third citation, with promiſe 


They are 
proſcribed 
as tra tors, 


that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed; but, un- 
derſtanding that freſh ſwarms of aliens arrived every 


day with military accoutrements, they, 'inſtead of 
appearing perſonally, ſent a deputation to the king, 
deſiring he would remove Peter, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and his Poitevins from his councils and 
kingdom ; otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to ex- 
pel him from the throne, and find out ſome more 
worthy prince to ſway the ſcepter of England. 
Henry himſelf was terrified at this meſſage; but 
the biſhop ſoon diſpelled his apprehenſions, by ex- 
aggerating his own military capacity, and the va- 
lour of his Poitevins, with whom he undertook to 
ſubdue thoſe inſolent traitors, who treated their 
prince with ſuch indignity. Itwas reſolved, that they 
ſhould immediately feel the weight of his reſent- 
ment and arbitrary power. Gilbert Baſſet being diſ- 
poſſeſſed of a manor, and applying to Henry for juſ- 
rice, was inſulted with the appellation of traitor, and 
ordered to quit the court on pain of being hanged ; 
his brother-in-law Richard Siward was impriſoned, 
on pretence of having married without the king's 
licence; and all the ſuſpected noblemen were com- 
manded to give hoſtages for their peaceable beha- 
viour. The earl Mareſchal receiving intimation from 
his ſiſter, the counteſs of Cornwall, of a deſign 
againſt his life, retired to Wales; but the other 
confederates appeared in parliament, properly armed 
for their own ſecurity. No reſolution was taken 
in this aſſembly, on account of the earl's abſence; 
but, in a little time after it broke up, Wincheſter 
and Seagrave perſuaded the king to ſummon all 
who owed him military ſervices, to meet him in 
arms at Glouceſter, on the fourteenth day of Au- 
guſt. The earl of Pembroke and the confederates 
refuſing to obey this citation, Henry ordered them 


to be proſcribed as traitors; their towns were burn- 


cd, 
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ed, their caſtles beſieged, their lands ravaged, and 4. C. 1233. 


their eſtates given to the Poitevin ſubſidiaries. 
Perhaps the biſhop of Wincheſter would not have 
proceeded to ſuch extremities had not he gained 
over to his intereſt the earls of Cornwall, Cheſter, 
and Lincoln, by means of a thouſand marks art- 
fully diſtributed : at the ſame time Baldwin, count 
de Guiſnes, landed at Dover with a ſtrong body of 
Flemings, who Joined the king at Glouceſter, By 
this time earl Mareſchal, finding himſelf abandoned 
by three ſuch powerful confederates, engaged in a 
league offenſive and defenſive with Llewellyn, and 
the Welſh noblemen who had been for ſome time 
on very precarious terms with England: and Hen- 
ry, reinforced by his foreigners, advanced to Here- 
ford, in order to beſiege one of the earl's caſtles, 
The garriſon defended it ſo courageouſly, that the 
beſiegers began to be in want of proviſions, before 
they had made any progreſs in the enterprize. The 
king ſaw no proſpect of taking the place by force 
of arms; and, as it would be diſgraceful to raiſe 
the ſiege, ſome prelates were ſent to treat with the 
earl Mareſchal, who agreed to ſurrender the caſtle, 
on a ſolemn promiſe that it ſhould be reſtored in a 
fortnight, and every grievance redreſſed at the 
meeting of the parliament, which was convoked for 
the beginning of October. Wincheſter and Sea- 
grave {wore to the performance of theſe articles ; 
but, notwithſtanding their oath, the caſtle was nor 


reſtored, until it was beſieged, and retaken by the Mar, Part 


Owner. 


The parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, be- The king 


ſought the king to be reconciled to his barons, and 


marches a- 
gainſt the 


complained of his proſcribing Engliſh noblemen as ba. 
traitors, without trial or conviction. The biſhop * 
of Wincheſter not only pretended to juſtify the 
king's conduct, but was ſo imprudent as to affirm, 
that the Engliſh noblemen were not intitled to the 
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4. C. 4433. privileges enjoyed by the peers of France. He had 


ſcarce pronounced this hardy aſſeveration, when all 
the biſhops roſe up, and threatened him with the 
ſentence of excommunication. He told them he 
was not ſubject to their juriſdiction, as having been 
conſecrated by the pope, to whom he appealed from 
any ſtep they might take to his prejudice; yet, 
though they did not cenſure him by name, they 
excommunicated all thoſe who alienated the king's 
affection from his ſubjects: and, when Henry 
preſſed them to fulminate the ſame ſentence againſt 
the earl Mareſchal, who had retaken his caſtle, they 
refuſed to comply with his requeſt, obſerving that 
it would be highly unjuſt to cenſure a man for re- 
covering his own property. The king therefore 
finding himſelf under the neceſſity of attacking him 
in the field, ordered all his troops to rendezvous at 
Glouceſter, immediately after All Saints; and from 
thence began his march into Wales ; but the earl 
having taken the precaution to drive away the cattle, 
his army was, ina little time ſo deſtitute of forage and 
proviſions, that he was obliged to change his route 
and enter Monmouthſhire, to prepare magazines 
for the ſubſiſtence of his forces. The earl, under- 
| ſtanding that the king, and his principal officers 
were quartered at the caſtle of Groſmont, while the 
army lay encamped without the walls, attacked 
them in the night, routed them at the firſt onſet, 
and took about ſix hundred horſes, with all the 
king's baggage; ſo that he was fain to return to 
Glouceſter. Then Pembroke undertook the ſiege 
of Monmouth, which was defended by Baldwin de 
Guiſnes, a Flemiſh officer of great reputation, who 
laid an ambuſh for the earl, and actually took him 
priſoner, while he rode round obſerving the place 
with a few attendants :. but, luckily for the earl, 
Baldwin was mortally wounded with an arrow, as 
he conducted his priſoner to the caſtle, His troops 

| : halting 
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halting in conſequence of this accident, Pembroke's 
forces came up, and not only delivered their gene- 
ral, but either ſlew or took the whole party, which 
had ſallied from the caſtle. | | 

During theſe tranſactions, Hubert de Burgh, 
who ſtill continued a prifoner in the caſtle of the 
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eſcapes from 


Devizes, received an intimation, that the biſhop of the Devizes, 


Wincheſter was determined to take away his life; 
and that he might execute this reſolution with the 
greater facility, was ſolliciting the king for the go- 
vernment of the caſtle. - Alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, he communicated the nature of his dange- 
rous ſituation to ſome of the guards who attended 
him; and they, commiſerating the fate of this 
gallant man, connived at his eſcape. Of this, how- 
ever, the governor was no ſooner informed, than 
he detached a party in purſuit of the fugitive, whom 
they found at the foot of the altar in a count 
church, and carried back to the caſtle, after hay- 
ing buffeted and inſulted him with the utmoſt in- 
dignity. The biſhop of Saliſbury, being informed 
of this violation, demanded him of the governor ; 
and, upon his refuſal to ſurrender the priſoner, ex- 
communicated the whole garriſon. His complaints 
to the king were ſeconded by the biſhop of Lon- 
don, who repreſented this affront offered to the 
church, as a matter of ſuch conſequence to Henry. 
that he ordered Hubert to be reconveyed to the 
place from whence he had been taken, which was, 
at the ſame time, ſurrounded by the ſheriff and his 
poſſe comitatus : ſo that the priſoner would have 
reaped no benefit from his removal, had not he been 
reſcued by Richard Siward, and ſome armed friends, 
with whom he retired to Wales, and joined the earl 
of Pembroke. 
This nobleman made great progreſs after the 
Eing's retreat. He defeated a body of troops com- 
manded by John of Monmouth, ravaged the lands 
| be- 
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belonging to the king's counſellors, in the fron- 
tiers of Wales, and reduced the town of Shrewſbury 
to aſhes; while Henry, inſtead of oppoſing his ca- 
reer, retired to Wincheſter, leaving the counties, 


on the Severne ſide, to his mercy. He was ad- 


Mat, Paris, 
Brady, 


viſed by the biſhop to make an accommodation 
with the earl; but this advice he rejected, at the 
inſtigation of Wincheſter, unleſs that nobleman 
would throw himſelf: at his feet, and own himſelf 
a traitor. Indeed this prelate had a reſource, of 
which thoſe counſellors were ignorant; he wrote 
letters, in the king's name, to Maurice Fitzgerald, 
juſticiary of Ireland, Walter and Hugh de Lacy, 
Richard de Burgh, Geoffry de Mareis, and others, 
giving them to underſtand that Richard earl Ma- 
reſchal had been deprived, in the king's court, of 
all his honours and eſtate; and defiring that they 
would ravage his lands in Ireland, ſo as to provoke 
him to go thither: in which caſe, if they would 
take him dead or alive, all his Iriſh fortune ſhould 
be divided among them. Before they would en- 
gage in this undertaking, they demanded a patent 
to confirm the partition ; and this being ſealed and 
ſent over, they began to waſte the lands belonging 
to Richard. He no ſooner heard of this unpro- 
voked injury, than he croſſed the ſea with fifteen 
attendants, and, at his landing, was received by 
Geoffry de Mareis, one of his own vaſſals, with all 
the exterior” marks of fidelity and attachment. 
.This traitor engaged to raiſe troops for his ſervice, 
againſt thoſe who had invaded his eſtate, and in- 
veigled him into a parley with his colleagues; on 
which occaſion, being deſerted by all his followers, 
he received a mortal ſtab in the back with a poig- 
nard, of which he died in a few weeks, to the uni- 
verſal regret of all honeſt men, who revered him as 
a nobleman of great valour, capacity, and virtue. 


While 
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While the biſhop of Wincheſter and his adhe- K. ©. 1234. 
rents employed their influence to ſuch infamous bw 
purpoſes, the prelates, in order to avert the miſ- 
chievous conſequences that muſt have attended rents are 
the male - practices of this wicked miniſtry re- diſgraced, | 
ſolved to exert themſelves in behalf of their coun- 
try. In a parliament at Weſtminſter, Henry 
taxed ſeveral biſhops, and Alexander of Litch- 
field in particular, with being engaged, in con- 
cert with the earl Mareſchal, and the rebellious 
barons. The biſhop, in. order to demonſtrate the 
falſity of the charge, roſe up, and, in a ſolemn 
manner, excommunicated all thoſe who were con- 
cerned in ſuch treaſonable practices, as well as 
the calumniators of the biſhops. Edmund, elect 

of Canterbury, not ſatisfied with that cenſure, re- 
paired with his ſuffragans to court, and explained 
to Henry the ruinous meaſures to which he had 
been inſtigated by his miniſters : he accuſed Pe- 
ter biſhop of Wincheſter, as the author of thoſe 
pernicious counſels which had diffuſed a ſpirit of 
diſcontent through the whole nation; he repre- 
ſented the danger of entruſting mercenary foreigners 
with the cuſtody of his own ſiſter as well as Eleanor 
of Brittany, together with his treaſury and the chief 
fortreſſes of the kingdom; and finally inſiſted upon 
his removing thoſe evil counſellors, on pain of be- 
ing excommunicated, with all his adherents. The 
king, ſtartled at this remonſtrance, deſired time to 
deliberate, and his eyes ſeemed to be opened all at 
once, to the danger that threatened him from his 
miſconduct and partiality : nevertheleſs, he formed 
no reſolution during this ſeſſion of parliament. 
Before the next meeting Edmund was conſecrated ; 
ſo that he renewed his addreſs with greater autho- 
rity, and the king granted him all the ſatisfaction 
he could deſire; the biſnop of Wincheſter was ſent 
to his dioceſe; Peter de Rivaux was diſmiſied from 
his poſt of high-treaſurer, and ordered to give up 
his 
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A. C. 1234. his accounts, together with the caſtles in his cuſ- 
tody ; Seagrave was diveſted of his poſt of juſtici- 
ary ; the foreigners were obliged to quit the country, 
and the Engliſh prelates and noblemen readmitted 

Into the privy-council. 

Theconſe- Meaſures immediately took a new turn; three 

cerated ba- biſhops were ſent as ambaſſadors, to conclude a 

reconciled to PEACE with Llewellyn and the earl Mareſchal; and 

the king. the king himſelf ſet out for Glouceſter, that he 
might be at hand to forward the negotiation, In 
his way to that city, he was informed of Pem- 
broke's death, and could not help ſhedding tears, 
when he underſtood how that worthy nobleman 
had been betrayed. Llewellyn conſented to the 
propoſals of peace, on condition that the barons of 
his alliance ſhould be pardoned and reſtored ; and 
they repaired to court, where they met with a fa- 
vourable reception from his majeſty, who, among 
the reſt, diſtinguiſhed Hubert de Burgh with par- 
ticular marks of tenderneſs and favour. The 
outlawries againſt that nobleman and the other 
confederates, were, by proclamation, declared null 
and void: he recovered his honours, and his for- 
mer favour with the king; Baſſet and Siward were 
created. privy-counſellors; Gilbert, brother to the 
earl of Pembroke, received the inveſtiture of the 
Engliſh and Iriſh eſtates; and Henry, having firſt 
knighted him, delivered into his hands the mareſ- 
chal's ſtaff, at a parliament held in Worceſter. Ir 
was at this aſſembly that Edmund, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, produced copies of the letters and for- 
geries which had been contrived, written, and ſealed, 
for the deſtruction of the earl of Pembroke; and 
the whole audience was filled with horror and in- 
dignation, when they heard them recited. The 
perſidious authors were ſummoned to appear in 
court at Midſummer, and anſwer to this and other 
charges of mal-adminiſtration : but, inſtead of 
obeying the citation, Wincheſter and Rivaux 3 
| anc. 
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retired to the church of St. Mary Newark in Lei- 
ceſter; and Paſſelewe, one of their accomplices, 
concealed himſelf in a cellar in London. Edmund, 
being averſe to all violent meafures, perſuaded the 
king to grant them a ſafe-condu&t ; in conſequence 
of which they came forth from the places of their 
retreat, and were brought before the king for their 
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examination. Peter de Rivaux appeared in the 


habit of a clergyman, under which a coat of mail 
and a ſtiletto were concealed; he fell upon his 
knees and ſued for mercy, and deſired time to re- 
gulate his accompts of wardſhips, eſcheats, and 
other branches of the crown revenue. His requeſt 
was granted, though his lay poſſeſſions were ſe- 
queſtred, and his perſon was delivered to the arch- 
biſhop, who ſent him to the cathedral of Wincheſter. 
Seagrave, beſides the other articles of his charge, 
was accuſed by Henry, of having adviſed him to 
put Hubert de Burgh to death, and baniſh the 
nobility. He and Paſſelewe, treaſurer of the ex- 


chequer, endeavoured to palliate their offences, by 


alledging they only conformed to the direction of 
their ſuperiors, to whom they were ſubſervient. 
They were fined a thouſand marks each; and Sea- 
grave was obliged to reſtore ſeveral manors which 
had been alienated from the crown in his favour. 
As for the ringleader of this foreign miniſtry, Peter 
biſhop of Wincheſter, he ſheltered himſelf under 
his chara&er, and was ſent abroad in order to re- 
new the truce with France; but, the pope, being 
at war with the citizens of Rome, ſummoned him 
into Italy, where he hoped to avail himſelf of Pe- 
ter's military talents. | 
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While the king of England was thus employed The cunt 


in regulating his domeſtic affairs, the truce with of Brittany 


does homage 


France expired; and, as the overtures made for a to Lewis 


renewal of the ſuſpenſion did not ſucceed, Lewis 
in- 


king of 


France, 
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invaded the count of Brittany, who earneſtly ſol- 
licited ſuccours from England : but Henry, far 
from ſupporting this ally with that vigour which 
ſound policy required, ſent over ſixty knights and 
two thouſand intantry ; ſuch an inconſiderable rein- 
forcement, that the count, finding himſelf unable 
to cope with his adverſary, ſued for a truce of three 
months, which, however, he could not obtain, but 
upon condition of ſubmitting at difcretion, pro- 
vided he ſhould not be aſſiſted from England within 
the time preſcribed. During this interval, he ex- 
erted all his induſtry and eloquence, to engage 
Henry in an expedition for his relief; but all his 
endeavours proving ineffectual, he did homage to 
Lewis for his dominions, having firſt ſolemnly 
renounced his allegiance to Henry, who confiſ- 
cated his Engliſh eſtate. Though the king ne- 
glected his affairs upon the continent, his council 
were employed in making wholeſome regulations 
at home: the fortreſſes of the kingdom were put 
into the hands of Engliſh noblemen, well affected 
to their country; the boundaries between the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical policy of the kingdom were aſ- 
certained by certain reſtrictions, that prevented a 
mutual incroachment; and proclamations were iſ- 
ſued, to enforce a due obſervance of the two char- 
ters of liberties. Henry, by advice of his council, 
granted to the parochial clergy the tythes of hay 
and mills, in all demeſnes of the crown throughout 


England; he paid the tribute regularly to the pope; 


and, by the mediation of his holineſs, another truce 
for five years was concluded with France, after 
Hugh count of La Marche had been gratified by 
Henry with a penſion of eight hundred livres, in 
lieu of the iſle of Oleron, to which he had laid 
claim. It was alſo by the negotiation of pope Gre- 
gory, that the king of England acquired a power- 
tul ally in the perſon of the emperor Frederic s 
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who demanded Henry's ſiſter Iſabel in marriage. “ C1235. 
The propoſal was embraced ; the articles of the 
contract immediately ſettled ; the nobility granted 
a ſcutage, by which thirty thouſand marks were 
levied as her fortune; ſhe was ſent with a numerous 
retinue into Germany, and there received with the 
utmoſt magnificence; and the nuptials were cele- 
brated at Worms with incredible pomp, in pre- 
ſence of four kings, eleven dukes, thirty marquiſſes 
and earls, beſides a vaſt number of prelates and 
gentlemen. Mat. Paris. 

Henry having thus diſpoſed of his ſiſter. began Henry 
to think in good earneſt upon a match for himſelf. — 
Me have already taken notice of four different ne- fecond _ 
gotiations on this ſubject, which miſcarried through —— 
his own levity; but, now having arrived at the Provence, 
years of diſcretion, and perceiving the expediency 
of ſettling the ſucceſſion, in order to preſerve the 
peace of the kingdom, he reſolved to marry Elea- 
nor, the fecond daughter of Raymund Berenger, 
count of Provence, who had already diſpoſed of 
his eldeſt daughter to the king of France. The 
prelates and nobility approving of this alliance, 
Henry fent ambaſſadors with formal propoſals, 
which were very acceptable to the father. The 4. c. 126, 
young lady was conducted by the ambaſſadors into 
England, where ſhe arrived in the beginning of 
the year; the marriage was celebrated at Canter- 
bury on the fourteenth day of January, and on the 
Sunday following ſhe was crowned at Weſtminſter. Rymer. 

In the aſſembly, convoked for this coronation, Statue of 
ſeveral regulations were made, and, among the enatte, 
reſt, the famous ſtatute of Merton, relating to the 
dowers and wills of widows, the improvement of 
waite, the exemption of heirs from uſury, during 
their minority, for debts contracted by their fa- 
thers, the limitation of writs, and other articles 
calculated for the eaſe and ſecurity of the people. 

Upon 
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Upon this occaſion too, the biſhops propoſed to 
eſtabliſh a conſtitution of the canon law, by which 
all children born before the marriage of their pa- 
rents ſhould be deemed. legitimate by that ſubſe- 
quent union: but, as ſuch an alteration would 
affect the ſucceſſion of titles and eſtates, and intro- 
duce confuſion into families, the lay nobility de- 
clared they would never alter the laws oKEngland. 
The ſame fortitude and reſolution they Maniteſted 
in perſuading the king to refuſe the requeſt of the 
emperor, who ſent an embaſly to deſire that Ri- 
chard earl of Cornwall might be ſent over to the 
imperial court, where he ſhould be ſupplied with 
troops to attack France, already embroiled by the 
king of Navarre, and recover the territories that 
were wreſted from his father. The nobility inter- 
poſed with great warmth, and even proteſted againſt 
expoling the preſumptive heir of the crown to the 
dangers of war in a foreign country ; and the em- 
peror's propoſal was accordingly rejected. 

The weakneſs of Henry ſoon reappeared, not- 
withſtanding all the pains which the new miniſtry 
took to regulate his conduct. William de Savorie, 
biſhop elect of Valence, and uncle to queen Elea- 
nor, whom he had conducted into England, inſi- 
nuated himſelf ſo artfully into the king's confidence 
and affection, that he reſigned himſelf intirely to the 
guidance of this foreigner, and managed the helm 
of government by his ſole direction. The Engliſh 
were always impatient of foreign counſels ; and as 
the nation {till ſmarted from the pernicious mea- 
ſures of Wincheſter and his Poitevins, the nobility 
reſolved to cruſh this new influence before it ſhould 
increaſe ſo as to affect the welfare of the nation. 
When the next parliament was convened at Lon- 
don, this was the firſt object of their conſideration 
and they preſented a remonſtrance to the king, who 
was ſo terrified at the addreſs that he retired to the 

Tower, 
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Tower, where he propoſed to finiſh the buſineſs of &. C. 1236. 
the ſeſſion z but the members refuſing to aſſemble 
in a place commanded by the very ſtrangers againſt 
whom their addreſs was levelled, he returned to his 
palace; and affairs were carried on in the uſual 
channel, Notwithſtanding the truce with Wales, 
mutual incurſions had been made; and Llewellyn 
ſeemed inclinable to an open rupture with England. 
Alexander king of Scotland choſe this conjuncture 
to ſend an embaſſy to Henry with a demand of 
the three northern counties, agreeable to a conven- 
tion made with his father, and a declaration of war 
in caſe of a refuſal. The council, finding both 
parts of the alternative diſagreeable, amuſed him 
with a promiſe of examining his pretenſions; and 
a conference was afterwards opened on this ſubje& 
at York, where, by the mediation of Otho, the 
Pope's legate, a final peace was concluded; and 
Alexander renounced his claim, in conſideration of 
two hundred pounds a year, payable by the northern 
counties, for which he ſwore fealty and did homage 
to the king of England.: and as for Llewellyn, 
who was by this time old, infirm, and paralytic, 
he agreed to a truce, which ended in a pacifica- T, nel. 
tion. | Rymer, 

The foreigners who had inſinuated themſelves Henry at- 
into the king's favour, perceiving how odious they temets a ref 
were to the Engliſh nobility, and the nation in ge- lands grants 
neral reſolved to ſtrengthen their party againſt the <4by the 
ſtorm that was brewing. They prevailed upon fore his 
Henry to diſmiſs Ralph Fitz-Nicholas, the lord ware, 
ſteward, and other officers, from the houſhold and 
council, and to demand the ſeals from the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, who had behaved as chancellor with 
remarkable integrity; but this prelate refuſed to re- 
ſign his office, except by order of the council from 
which he had received his authority. Rivaux, Sea- 
grave, and Paſſelewe, were recalled to court, where 
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The parlia- 
ment grants 
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promiſe of 


reformation, 
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influence. The meaſures for which they had been 
diſgraced were now revived ; the caſtle of Glou- 
ceſter and Eleanor of Brittany were recommitted to 
their charge; in a word, they engroſſed all the be- 
nefactions which Henry had in his power to beſtow. 
One would be apt to think thoſe inſolent ſtrangers 
had been hired by ſome rival prince to bring Hen- 
ry's character into contempt and deteſtation with 
his own ſubjects. They exhorted him to revoke 
all the alienations of the crown-demeſnes and grants 
made to the nobility before his marriage; they en- 
gaged the pope in this project. That pontiff pub- 
liſhed a bull, repreſenting thoſe grants as injurious 
to the honour of the crown, detrimental to his right 
of ſovereignty, abſolving Henry from the oath by 
which they had been confirmed, and directing an 
immediate reſumption. This mandate was ſigni- 
fied to the parliament aſſembled at Wincheſter ; 
but the members rejected the propoſal with diſdain, 


obſerving that a compliance with the bull would be 


an acknowledgment of ſubjection to the Roman 
ſee, of which they conſidered the kingdom intirely 

independent. | 
Henry's miniſters, finding the repreſentatives of 
the nation thus determined, thought proper to drop 
the ſcheme, and concert other meaſures for raiſing 
money to gratify their own avarice. As they could 
contrive no other reſource, another parliament was 
convoked at Weſtminſter, where the king giving 
them to underſtand that his finances were quite ex- 
hauſted, by the expences attending his own mar- 
riage and the queen's coronation, deſired they would 
grant him a ſubſidy for the neceſſary purpoſes of 
his government. To this propoſal they anſwered, 
that the aids which they had ſo often granted, were 
never employed for the glory or advantage of the 
nation : that on the contrary he had ſuffered the ex- 
tent 
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tent of his dominions to be curtailed by his ene- “. C. 1237 


mies, and ſquandered away the ſums of money, 
which ought to have been employed for the defence 
of his territories, among worthleſs foreigners who 
ſupplanted his ſubjects in his favour, and aſſiſted 
him in oppreſſing the people. Henry faithfully 
promiſed to be ruled for the future by the counſels 
of his natural ſubjects; and that if they would now 
indulge him with the thirtieth part of their move- 
ables, he would never aſk another ſupply that they 
ſhould fee any reaſon to refuſe. In order to facili- 
tate their compliance, he diſavowed the pope's bull 
touching the reſumption of grants; declared he 
would inviolably obſerve the liberties of the Magna 
Charta; and ordered a ſentence of excommunication 
to be pronounced againſt all perſons (himſelf not 
excluded) who ſhould preſume to violate that facred 


conſtitution *. The parliament, mollified by theſe . 


aſſurances and the admiſſion of ſome Engliſh no- 
blemen into the council, complied with his demand 
ſo far as to grant an aid of one thirtieth upon all 
moveables, except money, plate, horſes, arms, uten- 
ſils of huſbandry, and the chattels belonging to 
prebends and parith churches ; bur this tax was de- 


poſited in certain abbeys, 


* The conſtituent members of that 
parliament were the prelates, the ma- 
giſtrates, or great barons, ſummoned 
by ſpecial writs, and the ordinary ba- 
rons or nobles, ſummoned in general 
by the ſheriff's proclamation : theſe 
laſt comprehended all the gentry that 
held by military tenure, whether 
knights or eſquires ; ard accordingly, 
Matthew Paris ſays there was at this 
parliament an infinite multitude : 
ſo that they did not chooſe repre- 
ſentatives, but every individual ap- 
peared or might have appeared in 
bis own perſon, as a member of par- 
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churches, and caſtles, as 


liament, The borroughs and com- 
mons had as yet no repreſentatives, as 
appears from the writs iſſued out for 
levying this ſubſidy; in ene of which 
it is expreſly ſaid, that the prelates, 
earls, and barons, aſſembled on the 
eve of St, Hilary, had granted the 
king a thirtieth of all their move- 
ables ; and the other declares that 


the prelates, earls, barons, and free- 
holders, had granted a thirtieth for 


themſelves and their villanes; i. e. 


their copy holders and tenants. Carte, 
tom. ii. page 60. 
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and levied on expreſs condition that the king ſhould 
no longer hearken to the ſuggeſtions of foreigners, 
who had oppreſſed and impoveriſhed the nation, 
but be governed for the future by the advice of his 
own natura]-born ſubjects. 

In ſpite of theſe precautions, Henry laviſned 
away the money upon his foreign favourites and 
his wife's relations. Though he had ſolemnly en- 
gaged to follow the advice of Engliſh counſellors, 
he was ftill directed in all his meaſures by W. de 
Valence, on whom he conferred the honour of 
Richmond, which had formerly been granted to his 
own brother the earl of Cornwall. The avarice 
and ambition of this favourite graſped at every poſt 
of honour and advantage, and gave ſuch umbrage 
to the Engliſh nobility, that a civil commotion 
would probably have enſued, had not he thought 
pfoper to withdraw on pretence of viſiting his own 
country, where however, he ſtayed no longer than 
he heard the reſentment of the Engliſh barons had 
ſubſided : then he returned to the kingdom, where 
he renewed his arbitrary practices. Nevertheleſs, 
he was not fo free of apprehenſion, but that he pre- 
vailed upon Henry to deſire the pope would ſend 
over a legate, whoſe authority co-operating with 
the power of the crown, might overawe the mal- 
contents and enſure the obedience of the common 
people. Otho was inveſted with this character, and 
his commiſſion extended into Scotland; and, tho' 
his arrival produced an univerſal clamour, he con- 
ducted himſelf with ſuch prudence and moderation 
as acquired the eſteem and veneration of the public. 
Alexander king of Scotland forbade him to croſs 
the borders; and indeed he felt no inclination to 
viſit that country, after he had been made ac- 
quainted with the ferocity of the natives. He ſum- 
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moned a council at St. Paul's in London, where “. C. 1237. 


ſeveral canons were enacted, touching the diſci- 
pline of the church; forbidding the practice of 
farming churches and eccleſiaſtical dignities, non- 
reſidence, and the marriage of the clergy, but he 
did not exert any unpopular acts of authority; and 
employed his good offices in effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between the biſhop of Wincheſter and Hubert 
earl of Kent, who had long been at variance. Yet 
the preſence of this legate animated Henry to pro- 
ceed in beſtowing all his favours and confidence on 
a foreign miniſtry, and to diſregard the remonſtrance 
of the Engliſh nobility, among whom his own bro- 
ther Richard endeavoured without effect to perſuade 
him to a change of meaſures. 


Though he rejected this advice, his favourites Simon 


found it neceſſary to gain over ſome leaders of the 


Montfort 
marries the 


oppoſition, and to engage in their intereſt John earl king's fir, 


of Lincoln high-conſtable of England, and Simon 
de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, youngeſt ſon of the 


famous general who commanded the cruſade againſt , 


the Albigenſes. He inherited the honour of Hinck- 
ley, the ſtewardſhip of England, and the county 
of Leiceſter, by the reſignation of his brother 
Amaury, in right of his mother, who was daugh- 
ter and . of Robert Fitz- parnel earl of Lei- 
ceſter. This young nobleman had ingratiated him- 
ſelf with Henry to ſuch a degree, that his ambition 
ſurmounted all bounds; and thinking himſelf too 
great for a ſubject, he aſpired to the dignity of 
ſovereign. With this view he had payed his ad- 
dreſſes ſucceſſively to the heireſſes of Boulogne and 
Flanders; but miſcarrying in both negotiations, he 
turned his eyes upon Eleanor, the ſecond ſiſter of 
Henry and widow of William de Mareſchal earl of 
Pembroke. Though ſhe had, at the deceaſe of 
that nobleman, made a vow of perpetual chaſtity, 
| EI and 
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and taken the ring without the veil from Edmund 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the foreign miniſters re- 
ſolving to attach Simon to their intereſt at any rate, 
perſuaded the king to conſent to the marriage ; and 
he actually gave her away with his own hand, in 
the private chapel of his palace, where the cere- 
mony was performed by one of his chaplains. The 
king was ſeverely rebuked for this clandeſtine 
match, by the archbiſhop; and the barons of the 
oppoſition were ſo much incenſed at the defection 
of Montfcrt and the earl of Lincoln, who was 
likewiſe bribed by a marriage between his daughter 
and Richard de Clare, that they began to concert 
meaſures for doing themſelves juſtice. The earls 
of Cornwall and Mareſchal, with almoſt all the 
nobility of England, engaged in a confederacy 
againſt the foreign miniſtry and the two deſerters 
of their country's cauſe; and the nation in general 
favoured their undertaking. They aſſembled in 
arms at Southwark; and being joined by the citi- 


zens of London, loudly demanded that Lincoln 


and Montfort, together with the foreign miniſters, 
ſhould be diſmiſſed from the council- board. Henry, 
terrified at theſ: proceedings, had recourſe to the 
good offices of the legate, who by the promiſe of 
large grants appeaſed the reſentment of Richard earl 
of Cornwall; and a truce was concluded till the 


firſt Monday of Lent, when all grievances were to 


be redreſſed at a general council in London. There 


the barons appeared at the time appointed: but by 
this time the earl of Cornwall being bought off, 
the grievances were but half redreſſed; and the 
diſpute was compromiſed by Orho's mediation. The 
two earls were diſmiiled from the council; and Si- 
mon afraid that his marriage would be diſſolved, 
by the repreſentations of Edmund archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, went privately to Rome, where by dint 


of money he obtained the pope's confirmation. 


Then 
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Then he returned in triumph to England, where 
he was received with extraordinary marks of favour 
and affection by Henry, who ſolemnly inveſted him 
with the earldom of Leiceſter. 

The pope's legate, after the accommodation 
which he effected between the king and the barons, 
ſet out on a viſitation towards the North; and taking 
Oxford in his way, was ſumptuouſly entertained by 
the univerſity in the abbey of Oſiney. After din- 
ner, the ſcholars coming to pay their reſpects to his 
reverence, were refuſed admittance by his Italian 
porter, and inſulted in ſuch a manner that they en- 
deavoured to force their entrance. The legate's 
ſervants ran to ſuſtain the porter, and an obſtinate 
fray enſued. A poor Iriſh ſcholar begging at the 
kitchen grate, was miſerably ſcalded by the ſteward, 
who was the legate's own brother; and a Welſh- 
man ſeeing this outrage, was ſo incenſed that he 
ſhot him dead with an arrow. The legate, terri- 
fied at this diſturbance, fled to the church, from 
whence he eſcaped to Abingdon, where the king 
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reſided, and complained loudly of the unworthy - 


treatment he had received, Henry forthwith ſent 
the earl of Warenne with a party of ſoldiers to ap- 
prehend the rioters; and thirty being taken were 
committed priſoners to the caſtle of Wallingford. 
Otho, not yet ſatisfied, laid the univerſity under 
an interdict, and excommunicated all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the riot; but at the interceſſion 
of the biſhops thoſe cenſures were removed, and 
the ſcholars attoned for their preſumption, by walk- 
ing barefoot in proceſſion from St. Paul's to the 
legate's lodgings. 

In the courſe of this year Peter de Roches biſhop 
of Wincheſter dying, Henry recommended Wil- 
liam de Valence as his ſucceſſor ; but the monks 
excepted to him as a foreigner odious to the Eng- 
liſh; and a man who, from his want of learning, 
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An attempt 
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at Wode- 
Koke, 


together unfit for ſuch a ſacred function. Yet, in 
order to manifeſt their inclination to act agreeably 
to the king's deſire, they pitched upon William de 
Ralegh, and Ralph de Neville biſhop of Chicheſ- 
ter, prelates of unblemiſhed characters, and ſup- 
poſed acceptable to his majeſty. Henry was ſo in- 
cenſed at their preſuming to diſpute his recom- 
mendation, that he turned Ralegh out of his ſeat 
in council, deprived Neville of the ſeals, prevailed 
upon the pope to annul both elections, and appoint 
a new prior to the convent, who at laſt procured a 
majority in favour of William de Valence, This 
martial prelate had gone abroad with Henry de 
Turbeville, to make a campaign in the emperor's 
army; but at preſent commanded the forces of his 
holineſs, and had already been choſen biſhop of 
Liege ; but he did not long enjoy theſe promotions, 
for he died the next year at Viterbo, very little re- 

retted in England, which had ſeverely ſuffered by 
bis turbulent and haughty diſpoſition. 

Henry payed ſo little regard to the repreſenta- 
tions of his people, that his adminiſtration was de- 
teſted and his perſon deſpiſed; and ſome individuals, 
whote affairs were rendered deſperate by his tyranny 
and oppreſſion, concluded that the death of ſuch 
a worthleſs prince would be looked upon as a bleſſ- 
ing to the kingdom. On this ſuppoſition they con- 
certed a plan for depriving him of life, and choſe 


for their inſtrument one Ribald, a perſon of family 


and learning. This man went to Wodeſtock, 
while Henry reſided at that placg, and affecting the 
behaviour of a lunatic, deſired the king to reſign 
the crown which he had uſurped from him to whom 
it of right belonged. When the officers in waiting 
would have forced him out of the preſence, and 
puniſhed him for his infolence, Henry forbade them 
to uſe any violence to the poor wretch, who ſeemed 
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to have loſt his ſenſes; and this compaſſion fur- 4. C. 1238. 
niſhed him with the opportunity of gliding unſeen 
into the king's bedchamber, where he lay concealed 
with a deſign to murder his majeſty. Luckily for 
Henry, he that night chanced to ſleep with the 
queen; and the aſſaſſin, diſappointed of his prey, 
ran about the apartments with a long knife in his 
hand, roaring aloud in a tranſport of frenzy. The 
guards being alarmed at his outcries, took him into 
cuſtody, where he confeſſed he was inſtigated to 
aſſaſſinate the king by William de Mareis ; and that 
ſeveral perſons were embarked in the lame conſpi- 
racy. He was condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered ; and the ſentence was executed ac- 
cordingly, though very little regard ſeems to have 
been paid to his information ; for none of the ac- 
complices that he named were apprehended, and 
no ſteps taken to diſcover the particulars of their 

combination. | M. Weſtm, 

Such omiſſion might indeed have been the effect Ingances of 

of Henry's own caprice, which often prompted him Henry's ca- 

to actions equally malicious and abſurd. This very 

riod produced ſeveral inſtances of this nature, 
which ſerve to characteriſe the genius of this fri- 
volous monarch. As he had no fixed principles 
of action, he ſometimes heaped favours upon thoſe 
whom he had lately diſgraced, and frequently in- 
ſulred others immediately after he had loaded them 
with careſſes. We have already obſerved, that on 
the death of Richard earl of Pembroke, he had be- 
ſtowed the inveſtiture of earl mareſchal on that no- 
bleman's brother Gilbert, whoſe attachment and 
fidelity juſtified this indulgence. One day however, 
when he repaired to court, according to cuſtom, 
he was denied admittance, and even repulſed with 
indignity. Not a little ſurpriſed at this reception, 
he complained of the affront to the king, by the 
interpoſition of a friend: to whom Henry _—_— 
that 
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A. c. 1233. that the earl's brother had been a traitor, and even 


perſiſted in his treaſon to his laſt moment; for which 
reaſon he blamed himſelf for having beſtowed the 
office of great mareſchal upon Gilbert; but as he 
had given, ſo he would take away: a declaration 
which was no ſooner communicated to the earl, than 
he retired to the North, in order to ſhelter himſelf 
from the deſigns of his enemies, who, he ſuppoſed, 
had prepoſſeſſed the king with notions to his pre- 


N. C. 1239. judice. A few days after he had beſtowed the earl- 


dom of Leiceſter upon Simon Montfort, he reviled 
him in the moſt abuſive terms, branding him pub- 
licly as a traitor and excommunicated wretch, who 
had debauched his wife before marriage, and after- 
wards procured, by bribes, the pope's confirmation. 
This inſult, offered in preſence of the counteſs, who 
was his own filter, alarmed her and her huſband to 
ſuch a degree that they immediately retired, and 
taking ſhipping in the Thames, were conveyed to 
the continent, where they remained until Henry's 
unaccountable anger was appeaſed. Nor did Hu- 
bert de Burgh eſcape another proſecution, from the 
king's levity or malevolence ; though that noble- 
man, far from having given any cauſe of offence 
ſince his reconciliation, had almoſt ſolely adhered 
to Henry in the laſt defection of the barons, A 
new proceſs was inſtituted againſt him for the crimes 
of which he had been formerly accuſed; and, in a 
ſolemn hearing before his peers, he manifeſted his 
innocence by the moſt inconteſtable evidence ; ne- 
vertheleſs, he thought proper to ſacrifice four of 
his beſt caſtles to the rancour of the king, who, 
thus pacified, dropped the proſecution. Henry had 
almoſt embroiled himſelf with the pope, by ſend- 
ing Ralph de Tuberville with a ſmall reinforcement 
to the emperor, who was then at war with that 
pontiff; and now, from a ſimilar caprice of diſpo- 
ſition, underſtanding that Frederic was ſolemnly ex- 
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communicated by the pope, he, with uncommon &. C. 1239. 
eagerneſs, ordered the ſentence to be publiſhed in 

all the churches throughout the kingdom, though 
Frederic was his own brother-in-law, and that al- 

liance would have been a ſufficient excuſe for de- 

clining this publication; at leaſt he might have 
poſtponed it ſo as to have expreſſed ſome reluctance 

in complying with Gregory's mandate. Such in- 
conſiſtency in his conduct was ſometimes the effect 

of his own whimſical guſts of paſſion; though fre- 

quently ſuggeſted by the individuals of a motley 
miniſtry, among whom he was continually agitated | 
from error to indiſcretion. Theſe unjuſt and Birth of 
frantic proceedings had well nigh kindled another — i | 
flame of civil diſturbance, when the indignation of 

the people was luckily ſuſpended by the birth of Mat. Pars, 
his ſon and heir, who was baptized by the legate, . P. 
and named Edward, after the confeſſor, whom M. Wem. 
Henry choſe as his titular ſaint, and held in the 5%: 
higheſt veneration. 

By this time Otho had entirely altered his ori- Otho's ava- 
ginal conduct, and oppreſſed the churches and un «x- 
clergy with ſuch inſatiable avarice, that the biſhops 
complained to the pope of his exactions; and that 
pontiff had twice ſent letters of revocation to the 
cardinal, which were as often ſet aſide, at the deſire 
of the king, who conſidered him as the chief ſup- 
port of his adminiſtration. Ar length the prelates, 
harraſſed and exhauſted by the continual extortions 
of that legate, aſſembled in order to concert mea- 
ſures for redreſſing this grievance ; and they had 
ſcarce begun to deliberate, when Otho entering the 
convocation, demanded a new ſubſidy to relieve 
the prefling neceſſities of the holy ſee. The biſhops 
were ſo much irritated by this new propoſition, 
that they told him they were reſolved to ſuffer his 
tyranny no longer, and broke up inſtantly, with- 
out giving him time to reply : thus — 
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A. C. 239. had recourſe to the convents and religious houſes, 

| which were obliged to furniſh what the biſhops 
had refuſed. After having fleeced the kingdom 
of large ſums, he reſolved to follow the ſame 
practice in Scotland; and, notwithſtanding the 
caution he had received againſt entering that coun- 
try, he directed his — northwards, accompa- 
nied by ſome Engliſh noblemen, who ſtill reſpected 
his character. When he arrived at the border, he 
found Alexander waiting, not with a deſign to 
conduct him to his court, but reſolved to prevent 
his proceeding farther. Otho, enraged at this op- 
poſition, threatened him with the cenſure of the 
church; and the Scot ſet him and his cenſures at 
defiance : ſo that an open rupture muſt have en- 
ſued, had not the Engliſh noblemen interpoſed 
their good offices, and prevailed upon Alexander 
to permit the legate to enter his dominions for that 
time only: yet this favour they could not obtain, 
until Otho agreed to acknowledge, under his hand 
and ſeal, that he conſidered it as a compliment to 
his own perſon, and that it ſhould not be drawn 
into a precedent. The difference being thus com- 
promiſed, he accompanied the king to Edinburgh, 
and found means to extort ſome contributions from 
the Scottiſh clergy, in ſpite of all the precautions 
that could be taken to prevent this exerciſe of his 
legatine authority. | 

The king While the pope's repreſentations ſqueezed money 


and the pope 


eo oper. from the eccleſiaſtics of England, the laity were 


in feecing plundered by the king's exactions. The pope, 
= 9 and his vaſſal Henry, ſeemed to vye with each 
other in pillaging the people; and nothing could 
have induced the Engliſh to ſuffer ſuch oppreſſion 
under a king of Henry's contemptible character, 
but the dread of papal reſentment, and the remem- 
brance of thoſe miſeries in which civil war had ſo 
lately involved the kingdom, The biſhops held 
SE, | | another 
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another convocation at London, where they pre- 4. C. 1235. 
ſented a remonſtrance to the king, complaining 
that he converted the vacant biſhoprics to Ks own 
uſe, and retarded the elections by raiſing unjuſt 
obſtacles, until his own choice was approved by 
the chapters; nay, they even proceeded ſo far as 
to excommunicate thoſe who gave him this perni- 
cious counſel : but he placed ſuch confidence in the 
protection of the pope, that very little regard was 
paid to their repreſentatives: he was even ſo baſe 
and degenerate as to glory in his dependence on 
the Roman ſee; and when the emperor ſent an 
embaſſy to expoſtulate with him about his having 
publiſhed the ſentence of excommunication, he 
replied that he was vaſſal to the pope, whoſe in- 1 
junctions he durſt not diſobey. Mean while the A. c. 124 
legate, on his return from Scotland, renewed his 
arbitrary exactions, levying conſiderable ſums from 
churches and monaſteries, under the title of Pro- 
curations; and at length publiſned a mandate, im- 
porting, that he had a power not only to abſolve 
from their vow ſuch as had taken the croſs intend- 
ing to viſit the Holy-Land, but alſo of compelling 
them to redeem themſelves with money, on pain 
of excommunication. Theſe extortions were coun- 
tenanced and ſeconded by the pope's own imme- 
diate directions. He granted to the abbot and 
monks of Clugny a tenth of the profits ariſing 
from all benefices in England, for the term of three 
years. But even Henry was aſhamed of this im- 
poſition, and forbade the agents to collect it, on 
pain of incurring ſevere penalties. His holineſs, 
far from being repulſed by this prohibition, at- 
tempted to raiſe a fifth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
as an aid againſt the emperor, and accordingly ex- 
acted it from the Roman clergy ſettled in England, 
who durſt not refuſe it to a power on which they 
altogether depended: it was afterwards propoſed 
| to 
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to the prelates in a council at Reading, and granted 
by the advice and example of Edmund archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. But immediately after this tranf- 
action, Gregory bargained with the people of Rome 
for their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor, on condi- 
tion of his providing their children and relations 
with Engliſh benefices; and he ſent orders to Ed- 
mund, and the biſhops of London and Sarum, to 
reſerve for the Roman clergy three hundred of the 
firſt livings that ſhould fall vacant in England, on 
E of being ſuſpended from the power of col- 
ating. Edmund was extremely chagrined at this 
flagrant inſtance of inſolent impoſition, of which 
he bitteriy complained to Henry, from whom re- 
ceiving no redreſs, he grew weary of his life, re- 
tired to Burgundy, where he died, and was buricd 
in the abbey of Pontigny. | 
Gregory not yet fatisfied, contrived another 
method for ſpunging the Engliſh clergy, which 
was no other than a fraudulent impoſture. He 
employed Peters Rubens to collect money from 
one monaſtery to another, pretending that certain 
biſhops and abbots, of whom he produced a forged 
lift, had already contributed a part, and others 
were drawn in by their example. He {aid the col- 
lection was intended for a particular purpoſe, which 
would be divulged in ſix months; and in the mean 
time he obliged the contributors to ſwear ſecrecy, 
until the ſcheme was fully executed. The abbots 
were no ſooner apprized of the deceit, than they 
complained to Henry, from whom they received 
no ſort of ſatis faction but that of ſeeing the pre- 
lates burdened with the like impoſition. Theſe 
the legate convened in two ſucceſſive ſynods with- 
out being able to carry his point, until he tampered 
with them ſingly, and by cajoling careſſes ſecured 
a majority in favour of the propoſition; then he 
conyoked a ſynod at London, where he again pro- 
| poſed 
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poſed the contribution, which being warmly re- &. C. 1246, 
commended by the king, met. with the approba- 
tion of the whole aſſembly, and was levied all over 
England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding the truce concluded between the pope and 
the emperor. Such a contribution was likewiſe 
raiſed in France; but Lewis being informed of the 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and the negotiation for 
peace, would not allow it to be exported from his 
kingdom, leſt ſuch a ſupply ſhould render the pope 
more inflexible and extravagant in his demands. 
Otho being recalled to aſſiſt at the conferences, 
departed from England about Chriſtmas, and is 
ſaid to have carried of more money than was left 
in the kingdom ; though neither that nor the 
French collection redounded to the advantage of 
his holineſs ; for the two legates were intercepted 
at ſea by the Piſans, who acting as allies of the 
emperor, ſeized the treaſure and, impriſoned the 
cardinals. Ang]. Sact. 
Papal exactions did not ceaſe at Otho's departure. Peter de 
He left an induſtrious ſucceſſor in the perſon of Ne, 
Peter de Rubens, who not only gleaned the remains privately 
of the contribution, which had not yet been levied, ng. 
but endeavoured to obtain the gift of two prebends 
and corrodies from the cathedrals and convents, 
which the pope had formerly ſollicited without ſuc- 
ceſs. He made his firſt attack upon the abbey of 
Peterborough, the example of which, he ſuppoſed, 
the reſt of the churches would follow. He tried 
to flatter and intimidate the monks alternately, 
into compliance; but they evaded his requeſt, on 
pretence of the abſence of their abbot: Walter de 
S. Edmund, who had been ſummoned to the Ro- 
man council: and this prelate was no ſooner in- 
formed of the legate's deſign, than he repreſented 
to Henry the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch a 
conceſſion, in the ſtrongeſt colours; fo that the 
king, 
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king, as patron, ſtrictly inhibited the convent from 
complying with the propoſal. Though the pope's 
agents were baffled in this attempt, they ſucceeded 
in levying a twentieth on the clergy of Ireland, 
which amounted to a conſiderable ſum. With this, 
and what they collected in England before Henry 
put a ſtop to the contribution, they croſſed the ſea 
with' great ſecrecy and diſpatch, in apprehenſion of 
the money's being detained, if the pope ſhould die 
before their departure ; for they were informed of 
his being dangerouſly ill ; and although they had 
quitted the kingdom before the news of his death 
reached England, they were taken on the road 
to Rome by the emperor, who ftripped them of 
their whole acquiſition. 8 | 
About this period Peter de Savoy, one of the 
queen's uncles, arriving in England, was received 
with great honour by Henry, who ſolemnly 
knighted him in the abbey church of Weſtminſter, 
and made for his entertainment a match at tourna- 


ment, to be held at Northampton. As Henry's - 


affections were always biaſſed to foreigners, he on 
this occaſion eſpouſed their party with uncommon 
warmth; and that they might win the honours of 
the day, perſuaded a number of his nobility to eſ- 
pouſe their cauſe againſt Roger Bigod earl of Nor- 
folk, who engaged to enter the liſts againſt Peter 
de Savoy. This ridiculous partiality incenſed the 
Engliſh to ſuch a degree as had almoſt produced a 


civil war; and both ſides were actually drawn up 


in order of battle, when Henry, convinced of his 
indifcretion, ſent a poſitive order to forbid the 
tournament. He could not, however, prevent an- 
other which was afterwards held at Ware near 
Hertford, where Gilbert earl Mareſchal loſt his life 
by an unruly horſe, Robert de Say was ſlain, and 
a good number of people dangerouſly wounded. 


Henry exhibited convincing proofs of his affection 


to 
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to his queen's uncles, by granting the honour of 
Richmond to Peter, together with the cuſtody of 
the lands belonging to John earl of Warenne in 


Suſſex and Surrey; and he raiſed his brother Boni- 


face to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. Edmund 
had before his death excommunicated. the monks 
of Chriſt- church, who thwarted him in the choice 
of a prior; and they had applied to the, pope for 
abſolution from this ſentence, before they would 
proceed to a new election. Gregory had impow- 
ered the archdeacon of St. Alban's, and the prior 
of Dunſtaple, to, take off the cenſure ; but Simon 
de Langton, archdeacon of Canterbury, appealing 
againſt that commiſſion as ſurreptitiouſly obtained, 
the monks ſollicited Henry for his protection; in 
conſideration of which they promiſed to elect Boni- 
face. The king embraced the propoſal, and uſed 
ſuch arguments with Langton as induced him to 
withdraw his appeal ; ſo that Boniface was choſen 
without oppoſition, though he could not be imme- 
diately confirmed, on account of the vacancy in 
the papal chair. | | 

The king found another ſubject of triumph in 
the death of Eleanor of Brittany, the hereditary 
heireſs of the Engliſh crown, who had pafſed her 
days in continual confinement, and now died a 


virgin in the caſtle of Briſtol, The apprehenſion 


of her title had been a continual thorn in the ſides 
of king John and his ſon Henry, who on her ac- 
count diſtruſted the Engliſh, and had, in the courſe 
of the preceding year, obliged all perſons in Eng- 
land, above the age of twelve. years, to take an 
eventual oath of allegiance in favour of his infant 
ſon Edward, whom he ſeemed to love with the 
warmer affe&ion on account of his being named 
after the Confeſſor. In veneration to the memo 
of that prince, he rebuilt the church of Weſtmin- 
ſter at a very great expence ; he kept all his feſti- 
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vals with the utmoſt folemnity ; and cauſed a golden 
ſhrine of exquiſite workmanſhip to be made for 
his relics. The king's extravagance and want of 
o2conomy were ſuch as kept him always indigent 


and rapacious ; and the chief buſineſs of his life 


was to contrive and execute ſchemes for ſqueezing 
money from his people. One talliage ſucceeded 
another ſo faſt, that the ſubjects had no reſpite ; 
and the Jews were fleeced without mercy, to gra- 
tify the inſatiable avarice of his foreign favourites. 
Theſe were continually employed in finding plau- 
ſible pretexts for raiſing money, and their inven- 
tion generally ſucceeded. 

Llewellyn prince of Wales, dying in a very ad- 
vanced age, left his principality to his ſon David, 
who had made ſome petty incurſions into the Eng- 
liſh territories, and ſeemed averſe to an accommo- 
dation with Henry. He had an illegitimate bro- 
ther elder than himſelf, named Griffin, who was 


extremely popular among the Welſh ; and there - 


fore the object of his jealouſy and hatred. He 
had claimed part of his father's inheritance, to 


which he was intitled by the law of the country; 


but David, inſtead of complying with his demand, 


committed him to cloſe priſon. His wife had re- 
courſe to Henry, whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe ſollicited, 
with promiſe of paying to him a certain yearly 
ſum out of her huſband's eſtate. The king, allured 
by this bait, interpoſed his good offices with David; 
but theſe proving ineffectual, he aſſembled an army, 
with which he entered Wales about Midſummer, 
when the marſhes were dry and acceſſible ; and in 
a few weeks compelled him not only to releaſe his 
brother, but alſo to ſubmit to ſuch terms of peace 


as he thought proper to impoſe. At the ſame time, 


dreading ſome commotion from the popularity of 
Griffin, ſhould he allow him to enjoy his liberty, 
he committed him cloſe priſoner to the Tower of 
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London, where he continued above two years; till & C. 1401. 
at length attempting to make his eſcape, the rope 
gave way, where falling down headlong, he daſhed 
his brains out on the ground, and immediately ex- 
pired. Thus Henry's protection was converted 
into oppreſſion by the artifice of David, who gra- 
tified him with greater advantages than he had ſti- 
pulated with the unfortunate Griffin. 

While he proſpered in this manner among the ge under- 
mountains of Wales, his brother Richard acquired takes an exs 
great reputation for his courage, conduct, and li- Poitou. 
berality, in Paleſtine, where he fortified Aſcalon, 
recovered Jeruſalem, and made an advantageous 
truce for ten years with the Saracens. After theſe 
tranſactions, he ſet out on his return to England, 
and in the way tarried two months at the imperial 
court with his ſiſter the empreſs, who died in child- 
bed immediately after his departure. He had ſcarce 
arrived in his own country, when he was ſollicited 
by the Poitevins to undertake an expedition into 
Poitou, and aſſert his right to that province. Be- 
fore his pilgrimage to the Holy-Land, he had been 
folemanly inveſted with the county fo called; tho? 

France poſſeſſed a good part of ic by the conqueſts 
of Philip Auguſtus; and the province being thus 
divided between the two crowns, Lewis thought 
he had as good a right to beſtow the inveſtiture 
upon his brother Alphonſo. Henry reſolved to 
revenge this inſult, and engaged in the quarrel with 
the more eagerneſs, as it affected the intereſt of his 
mother, who had by this time eſpoufed the count 
de la Marche, her former lover. As her huſband's 
territories were in that part of Poitou which was 
poſſeſſed by France, he had done homage for them 
to Lewis : but when Alphonſo received the inveſti- 
ture, her pride would not ſuffer the count to kneel 
before the French king's brother. Thus animated, 
he refuſed to take the uſual oath; and that he 
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demanded the afliſtance of the Engliſh monarch. 
He repreſented to Henry the facility with which 
the French might be expelled from Poitou, and 
aſſured him that the province itſelf would ſupply 
a ſufficient number of men for that purpoſe, pro- 
vided Henry would defray the expence of their 
ſubſiſtence, The king flattered with this hope, 
convoked a parliament, and demanded a ſubſidy 
proportioned to the importance of the expedition. 
A. c. 1244. But, inſtead of complying with his requeſt, they 
reproached him with the diſſipation of his revenue, 
and with the illegal impoſitions he had ſo often laid 
upon the people; they loudly complained of his 
breach of promiſe with regard to the. charters of 
liberties, which he had ſo often ſworn to maintain 
and obſerving that the truce with France was not 
yet expired, plainly told him he had nothing fur- 
Mat. Paris. ther to expect from their compliance. Neverthe- 
cus. leſs, he practiſed the method of cajoling the mem- 
bers in private, which had already ſucceeded on 
two' or three different occaſions ; and prevailed 
upon a good number of individuals to contribute 
their intereſt towards the gratification of his deſire. 
By theſe means a majority was ſecured; and the 
granted him a thirtieth of all moveables for the 
ſervice of this undertaking. But this fund being 
inſufficient, he levied a talliage on the cities, bur- 
roughs, and crown-demeſnes in Ireland ; and de- 
manded an aid from the clergy of that kingdom. 
Thus ſupplied with money, he ſummoned all his 
military tenants to meet him with horſes and arms 
at Wincheſter, on the twenty-ſeventh day of April; 
and in the-mean time agreed to a match between 
his daughter Margaret and Alexander, ſon to the 
king of Scotland, who, in conſequence of this con- 
tract, undertook to preſerve the peace in the nor- 
thern parts of England. William archbiſhop -o 
3 | Yor » 
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York, was appointed guardian of the realm; a * © 1242. 


council aſſigned to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration ; 
and Henry ſetting fail from Portſmouth with his 
queen, his brother Richard, ſeven earls, three 
hundred knights, and thirty hogſheads of filver, 
landed at Royane, a port of Saintonge, at the 
mouth of the river Gironde. 

To oppoſe this formidable armament, the French 
king had fitted out a fleet of eighty gallies, at Ro- 
chelle; and aſſembled an army of four thouſand 
knights, and five times that number of gentlemen 
and bowmen, beſides a vaſt number of infantry. 
With theſe he invaded Poitou, where he reduced 
ſeveral places belonging to the court de la Marche; 
and at length inveſted Fontenay, which after an 
obſtinate defence was obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. He was employed in the fiege, when 
Henry landing at Royane, ſent ambaſſadors to 
demand ſatisfaction for attacking the count de la 
Marche, whom he repreſented as the ally of Eng- 
land. Lewis replied that he was willing to renew 
the truce with the Engliſh king, upon reaſonable 
terms; but that Henry had no buſineſs to interpoſe 
between him and his rebellious ſubjects. This 
ſenſible anſwer being conſtrued into a refuſal, was 
followed by a formal declaration of war; and 
Henry advanced to Pons, where he was joined by 
the nobles of Gaſcony, though he was very much 
diſappointed in the number of thoſe auxiliaries. 
Then he marched to Saintes, where he remained 
about a fortnight in hope of further reinforcements; 
and afterwards made a motion to Toney on the 
Charente, with a view to interrupt the progreſs of 
Lewis, who had by this time taken almoſt all the 
caſtles belonging to the count de la Marche. Here 
Henry engaged ina treaty with Geoffrey deRancone 
lord of Taillebourg, in the neighbourhood of which 
he took poſt, and had it in his power to ſecure the 
| Ft 3 town 
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to prevent the French king from paſſing the river. 
But the count de la Marche, and Renaud de Pons, 
by whoſe direction he acted, diſſuaded him from 
taking theſe precautions, which could not fail to 
diſoblige Geoffrey, on whoſe honour they told him 
he might depend with the moſt perfect reliance : he 
therefore retired to Saintes; but hearing of the 
French king's approach, advanced again to Taille- 
bourg, which he found already occupied by Lewis, 
who was likewiſe joined by Geoffrey. As the Eng- 
liſh army was greatly inferior in number to that of 
the French king, Henry retreated with precipita- 
tion to Saintes; and Lewis paſſing the river, at- 
tacked his rear with ſuch fury and expedition, that, 
after an obſtinate engagement, the Engliſh gave 
way, having ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. They 
were purſued to the neighbourhood of Saintes, 
where the count de la Marche making a ſally to 
cover, their retreat, the earls of Cornwall, Norfolk, 
Sarum, and Leiceſter, rallied their forces, and an- 
other battle enſued, which was fought on beth 
ſides with equal bravery and ſucceſs. But Henry's 
army being greatly diminiſhed, he quitted Saintes 
immediately, and made an haſty march to Pons, 
where leaving a good garriſon, he proceeded to 
Barbeſceux, a place of greater ſafety. 

The count de la Marche was confounded and 
diſmayed at the extraordinary ſucceſs of Lewis. 
He plainly perceived how little he could truſt to 
the protection of the Engliſh king ; and therefore 
reſolved to take other meaſures for his own ſafety. 
He ſent his eldeſt ſon to ſue for ſome tolerable 
conditions of peace; and he met with ſuch a fa- 
vourable reception from Lewis, that he himſelf, 
and his family, repaired to the French camp, and 
ſurrendered themſelves at diſcretion. The French 
king generouſly pardoned the count, of whom he 

exacted 
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exacted nothing but three of his caſtles, which he 
kept as pledges of his promiſed fidelity. In all 
probability he would have purſued his ſucceſs 
againſt the king of England, had not the plague 
broke out in his army, and himſelf been attacked 
by a languiſhing diſorder that obliged him to de- 
fiſt. Perhaps theſe reaſons were reinforced by ſome 
ſcruples of conſcience he had expreſſed touching the 
oath which his father took to reſtore the dominions 
on the continent, that formerly belonged to the 
kings of England : be that as it will, he conſented 
to a truce for five years, after having completed 
the conqueſt of Poitou. 

Henry had by this time ſeen himſelf forſaken, 
and indeed betrayed, by almoſt all the Poitevins, 
on whoſe aſſiſtance and adherence he depended. 
He was in great danger of being beſieged in Blaye, 
but now he was ſafe in Bourdeaux, where he ſpent 
the winter among the Gaſcoigne nobility in feaſt- 
ing and riot, which, with the largeſſes he made to 
thoſe Gaſcons, ſoon exhauſted his finances; ſo that 
he was obliged to write for a ſupply to the archbi- 
ſhop of York, who received orders at the ſame 
time to confiſcate the eſtates of ſome noblemen 
who had returned to England without his permiſ- 
ſion. The regent complied with his inſtructions 
ſo far as they regarded a remittance of money, 
which was immediately diſpatched ; but he would 
not obey the other part of his orders, for fear of 
exciting a diſturbance in the kingdom. By that 
time the money arrived at Bourdeaux, it was all 
anticipated; and Henry directed the archbiſhop to 
demand a year's wool” of the Ciſtercians, which 
they abſolutely refuſed to grant; and the regent 
unwilling to uſe compulſion, obtained a conſidera- 
ble ſubſidy from the parliament, in order to diſen- 
gage the king entirely from the debts he had con- 
rracted, This was likewiſe miſapplied, and the 
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archbiſhop preſſed to uſe other expedients. He 
then attempted to borrow money in the king's 
name from wealthy individuals ; but this odious 
practice produced ſuch diſcontent and clamour, 
that he gave the king to underſtand all reſources 
were ſtopped, and that there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for his immediate return. Henry, reduced 
to theſe circumſtances, reſolved in good earneſt to 
quit Bourdeaux, and ordered all the noblemen in 
England to aſſemble at Portſmouth for his recep- 
tion. Then he ratified the ſhameful truce with 
France, by which he bound himſelf to pay five 
thouſand pounds a year to Lewis; and, at his ar- 
rival in England, gave directions for a magnifi- 
cent entry into London, as it he had returned from 


. conqueſt, 


Before he embarked in this expedition, he had 
projected a match between his brother Richard and 
Sanchia third daughter of the count de Provence ; 
and though this alliance was generally diſliked by 
the Engliſh, who foreſaw it would ſtrengthen the 
intereſt of the Provenſals in England, where it 
was already too powerful, the contract was adjuſt- 
ed; and the young lady arriving under the auſpices 
of her mother, the nuptials were pompouſly ſo- 
lemnized at Weſtminſter. The earldom of Corn- 
wall, with the honours of Eye and Wallingford, 
were confirmed to Richard, with a grant of five 
hundred pounds yearly to him and his heirs by this 
marriage : and atter the rejoicings on this occaſion, 
the old counteſs returned to her own country with 
four thouſand marks, which ſhe borrowed of the 
king for the uſe of her huſband. 5 

Henry was now more neceſſitous than ever: he 
was immerſed in debt, and ſo low in credit that he 
found it impracticable to borrow money for his 
moſt neceſſary occaſions. Reduced to this con- 
temptible ſituation, he iſſued writs directing his 
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ſheriffs to enquire into miſdemeanours and treſpaſſes “. C. 124+ 
againſt the law, by widows and others who had 
married without a licence, and encroachments upon 
royal foreſts ; and conſiderable ſums were raiſed 
from the fines produced by this enquiry. In order 
co chaſtiſe the Ciſtercians and Premonſtrants, who 
had refuſed him one year's wool, he forbade the 
exportation of that commodity ; and this prohibi- 
tion continued in force till they thought proper to 
comply with his demand. He extorted the ſub- 
ſtance of the Jews with ſuch ſeverity, that one 
Aaron of York was compelled to pay four marks 
of gold, and as many thouſands of ſilver. As a 
great many of the Norman noblemen enjoyed eſ- 
tates in England, he, in imitation of the French 
king, gave them to underſtand that they muſt ei- 
ther become entirely French or Engliſh, and con- 
fiſcated the eſtates of thoſe who preſerved their 
allegiance to France. Mat. Paris, 
Yet all theſe expedients proved inſufficient to Bold de- 
relieve his wants, or ſupply his extravagance ; and una, d 
he reſolved once more to ſollicit a ſupply from par- Parliament. 
liament. which, though always averſe to him in 
the beginning of every ſeſſion, he generally found 
means to convert to his purpoſe by promiſes of re- 
formation. At preſent he was furniſhed with a 
pretence by the king of Navarre, who had invaded 
Gaſcony, and ſome incurſions of the Welſh. The 
barons being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, he himſelf 
made the motion for a ſubſidy, which was heard 
with manifeſt ſigns of diſcontent. The prelates 
and the laity retiring ſeparately, reſolved that no 
grant ſhould be made without their common con- 
ſent; and that a committee of twelve perſons 
ſhould be choſen to conſider of proper meaſures to 
prevent all encroachments on the two charters. 
They complained that writs had been iſſued out of 
| Chancery to the prejudice of their liberties ; deſired 
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A. C. 1244+ that they might have the nomination of the chan- 
cellor and juſticiary; propoſed that four noblemen 
of the king's council ſhould be appointed conſer- 
vators of the liberty of the kingdom, with power 
to inſpect the treaſury, and the application of the 

public money; to ſummon a parliament as often 
as neceſſity ſhould require; and arbitrate in all dif- 
ferences between the king and his ſubjects. They 
demanded thar all writs contrary to the cuſtom of 
the realm ſhould be revoked ; that cenſures ſhould 
be publiſhed againſt all that oppoſed theſe regula- 
tions; that the chancellor and juſticiary, choſen 
by conſent of parliament, ſhould always be two 
of the four conſervators; that in caſe the king 
ſhould deprive the chancellor of the ſeals, all writs 
ſigned by his ſucceſſor ſhould be null; that beſides 
the chancellor and juſticiary, the parliament ſhould 
nominate two judges in the common pleas, two 
barons in the exchequer, and a juſtice of the Jews; 
and that all ſuſpected perſons ſhould be removed 
from about the king's perſon. Henry was ex- 
tremely alarmed at the nature of theſe demands, 
which did not at all ſuit with his high notions of 
the prerogative. He was incenſed at the pre- 
ſumption of his vaſſals; but ſuch was his cha- 
rafter and fituation, that he durſt not avow his 
reſentment. He therefore evaded their propoſals 
with general promiſes of amendment, which he 
had no intention to perform; and after having 
tampered in vain with the members, thought pro- 
per to prorogue the parliament. 

Rapaciouſ@> During this ſeſſion, one Martin was ſent over, 

neſs of Mer as nuncio from pope Innocent, the ſucceſſor of 

pope's nun- Gregory, to procure an aid of ten thouſand marks 

55 from the clergy, to maintain the war againſt the 
emperor, who at the ſame time diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors to England, to juſtify his own conduct, and 
remonſtrate againſt the demand of Innocent. The 

nation 
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nation was ſo haraſſed by thoſe harpies, that they 4. C. 1244. 
were glad of any pretence for denying his requeſt ; 
and this they were furniſhed with by the king, who 
forbade the prelates to lay impoſts on the fees, 
which they held of the crown, to the detriment of 
his ſervice. Martin, though baffled in this attempt, 
did not fail to exerciſe his legatine authority with 

ual tyranny and ſucceſs; he exacted the arrears 
of a tenth of eccleſiaſtical benefices granted for 
the relief of the Holy-Land, as well as of the 
contributions for the ſupport of the late pope Gre- 
gory ; he laid grievous impoſitions on the prelates 
and religious houſes ; ſeized all the vacant bene- 
fices for the uſe of Innocent's chaplains and rela- 
tions; and behaved with ſuch deſpotiſm of eccle- 
ſiaſtical inſolence and tyranny, that the Engliſh 
began to harbour the thoughts of freeing them- 
ſelves entirely from the papal yoke. Such a cla- 
mour was raiſed that Henry ordered this nuncio 
to depart the kingdom. \ Che. Dans 

Notwithſtanding the indigence of the king, he * 
about this period engaged in a quarrel with Alex- ander ing 
ander king of Scotland, who, after the death of of Scotland. 
Iſabel, had married the daughter of Enguerrand 
de Coucy ; a match that gave great umbrage to 
the king of England, who was ever after ſuſpici- 
ous of Alexander's deſigns. This prince, having 
erected a caſtle in Liddiſdale, on the borders of 
the two kingdoms, Henry looked upon this ſtep 
as an inſult; and he forthwith gave orders for 
aſſembling an army and equipping a fleet to invade 
Scotland by ſea and land. All the military tenants 
of the crown were ſummoned to meet in arms at 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and the king, putting 
himſelf at their head, marched directly againſt 
Alexander. When he had advanced as far as 
Pentland he found the Scottiſh army in order of 
battle; and as the forces on both ſides were nearly 


equal 
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A. C. 1244. equal in number, a bloody action muſt have en- 
ſued, had not the earl of Cornwall, the archbiſhop 
of York, and ſeveral other prelates and noblemen, 
interpoſed their good offices, and effected an ac- 
commodation; by which the former peace was 
confirmed, together with the contract of marriage 

2 between Alexander's ſon and Henry's daughter. 

prince of This treaty being ratified, the nobility adviſed 

Wales bt. the king to make uſe of his army for the reduc- 

der the pro- tion of David prince of Wales, who, ſince the 

the pep. death of his brother Griffin, had renewed hoſtili- 
ties, and done conſiderable damage on the frontiers 
of England ; but Henry, inſtead of following this 
ſalutary counſel, diſmiſſed all his troops but three 
hundred horſe, which he detached to the Welſh 
border, under the command of Herbert Fitz- 

The king Matthews. This officer was immediately routed 

marches in- by David, who had the preceding day defeated a 

try, body of troops commanded by the earl of Here- 
ford and Ralph de Mortimer. The prince of 
Wales never doubted that Henry would employ all 
his forces againſt him ; and on that ſuppoſition 
had ſollicited the protection of the pope, offering 
to become vaſſal of the Roman ſee, and pay to his 
holineſs the tribute of five thouſand marks, which 
had been impoſed upon him by the king of Eng- 
land. Though this propoſal was extremely agree- 
able to Innocent, he refuſed to give a determinate 

_ anſwer, until he ſhould have enquired into the 
merits of the cauſe; and in particular examined 
whether or not the laſt treaty between Henry and 
David was the effect of compulſion, as the prince 
of Wales had alledged. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
a commiſſion to two Welſh abbots to ſet on foot 
an enquiry touching this pretended conſtraint z and 
in caſe it ſhould appear that David acted upon 
compulſion, they were veſted with power to ab- 
ſolve him of his oath, and annul the treaty. The 
| two 
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two eccleſiaſtics, elated with this delegation of pa- 


pal authority, ſummoned the king of England to 
appear before them, as if he had been a ſimple 
villager, ſubject to their juriſdiction; an example 
of inſolence at which Henry and his ſubjects were 
2 incenſed. And now he heartily repented 
of having diſbanded his army. Mean while he 
ordered another to be levied, ſo as to be in a con- 
dition to act in the ſpring; and ſummoned David, 
with all the nobility of North and South Wales, 
to appear in the king's court at Weſtminſter, on 
the firſt Thurſday of Lent, there to do homage, 
and anſwer for their depredations. David, alarmed 
at the ſpirit of Henry and his council, who began 
to prepare for this invaſion with uncommon vi- 
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gour, and even ſent for a body of troops from Ire. 


land, endeavoured to amuſe the king with a nego- 
tiation, which produced no effect. A great coun- 


cil was aſſembled at Whitſuntide, in which it was 


reſolved that his majeſty ſhould command the army 
in perſon. The military tenants of the crown were 
ſummoned to appear at a certain rendezvous z and 
about the middle of Auguſt he began his march 


for North Wales, through which he penetrated - 


without oppoſition to the river Conway, where he 
built the ſtrong caſtle of Garinac, to overawe the 
Welſh, and intercept their parties that ſhould at- 
tempt to make incurſions into the Engliſh territory. 
This fort effectually anſwered all the purpoſes for 
which it was intended, and hampered the enemy 
ſo much, that they could draw no ſupplies from 
Cheſhire, while the troops from Ireland waſted the 
iſle of Angleſey ; and proclamation was made in 
all the marches, that no proviſion or merchandize 
ſhould be carried into Wales under ſevere penal- 
ties; ſo that thoſe ancient Britons were cooped up 
in the mountainous counties of Caernarvon and 


Merioneth ; and reduced to a ſtarving condition. 


Thus 
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Thus they continued till the death of prince David, 
which happened in the beginning of the next year 
and as he left no iſſue the principality ought to 
have devolved to his nephew Roger de Mortimer; 
but the Welſh would not ſubmit to the government 
of an Engliſhman, againſt whom they ſet up Lle- 
wellyn and David Goch, the two ſons of Griffin. 
Theſe ſhared the dominions of the late prince, and 
ſued for peace to Henry, who granted their requeſt 
on condition that they and their heirs for ever 
ſhould hold of the crown of England, and furniſh 
it with a thouſand foot and four and twenty horſe 
well armed and appointed, to ſerve in Wales and 
the Marches, when required, and five hundred 
men when their ſervice ſhould be wanted in any 
other place. 

The Welſh expedition being happily terminated, 
the nobility of England conferred together upon 
the tyranny of Rome, which was become altoge- 
ther inſupportable in the exactions of the nuncio 
Martin. They were mortified to ſee all the wealth 
of the nation exported to gratify the pope's ava- 
rice and ambition; and perceiving how the clergy 
ſuffered themſelves to be mollified by the artifice 
and eloquence of the legates, reſolved to exert them- 
ſelves in putting a ſtop to ſuch ſcandalous jo ger 
tion. Without waiting for the protection of the 
king, upon which they could fo little depend, they, 
of their own authority, ordered the governors of 


ports to apprehend all thoſe who ſhould bring bulls 


and mandates into the kingdom ; and this order 
was fo well obeyed, that in a very little time a 
courier was arreſted in his way to the nuncio, loaded 
with theſe commiſſions, impowering him to levy 
money on divers pretences. The nuncio loudly 
complained of this violence and inſult to the king, 
who ordered the papers to be reſtored ; but the no- 
bility made ſtrong remonſtrances on the 1 

anq, 
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and, in order to convince him of the prejudice done 4. C. 1245. 


to his own ſubjects by favouring the papal innova- 
tions, preſented him with a ſchedule of the bene- 


fices enjoyed in England by Italian eccleſiaſtics; 


which exceeded the ordinary revenues of the crown. 
Henry was ſurpriſed at this information ; but as he 


would nor, of his own authority, venture to reform 
the abuſe, for fear of incurring the pope's reſent- 


ment, he permitted the noblemen to ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors in the name of the whole nation to the coun- 


cil at Lyon, with letters containing thoſe grievances, 


v5 


and demanding immediate redreſs. Mean while, 
as they knew how dexterouſly the court of Rome in- 
vented delays and ſubterfuges, they determined to 
do themſelves juſtice; and aſſembling on pretence 
of a tournament, ſent a knight in their name to 


the nuncio, with a peremptory order to quit the 
kingdom without delay. Martin aſked by whoſe 
authority he brought ſuch an inſolent meſſage ; and 
he replied by the authority of the whole nation, 
giving him to underſtand, that if in three days he 
ſhould ſtill be found in England, he muſt expect 
to be hewn in pieces. The nuncio forthwith car- 
ried his complaints to the king; but finding Henry 
unable to protect him againſt his enemies, demanded 
a paſſport and departed immediately, to the inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction of the people. The pope was 
ſo incenſed at this affront that he could not help 
exclaiming, ** I ſee plaiply I muſt make peace with 
e the emperor, in order to humble thoſe petty 
e princes; for the great dragon being once ap- 
« peaſed, we ſhall find no difficulty in cruſhing 
*« thoſe ſmaller ſerpents.“ | 


Mean while the Engliſh ambaſſadors, namely ambaſtaee 


Lawrence de St, Martin, agent for the king, Ro- 


ſent from 
England to 


ger Bigod earl of Norfolk, W. de Canteloup, the council 
Ralph Fitz- Nicholas, Philip Baſſet, John Fitz. f Lyons. 
Geoffry, and William de Poweric, an eccleſiaſtic, 

7 deputed 
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ſented their letter to the council, in which the pope 
himſelf preſided. The contents, which were pub- 
licly read, confounded his holineſs to, ſuch a degree 


that he did not anſwer one word: and one of the 


ambaſſadors, after having waited ſome time for his 
reply, began to explain more at large the grievances 
of the Engliſh nation. He complained of the tri- 
bute which John had engaged to pay to the pope, 
as an impoſition which that prince had no right to 
lay upon his people; and maintained that neither he 
nor any king of England could render his kingdom 
tributary without the conſent of his barons; and 
therefore his ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome was null 
and void. He bitterly inveighed againſt the clauſe * 
Non Obſtante inſerted by Þ 


excuſes, they proteſted againſt the tribute, and re- 


turned to their own. country. Immediately after 


their departure, Innocent, in order to faſcinate the 


eyes of the council, upon which the complaints of 


the Engliſh had made ſome impreſſion, declared 
that he would immediately reform thoſe abuſes ; 
and publiſhed two bulls in favour of the Engliſh 


nation: the firſt permitted patrons to enjoy the 
right of preſentation; and the other implied that 


For example, when t he pope diſ- ges; a clauſe which effectually de- 
poſed of a benefice, he inſerted in his ſtroyed the rights of patronage veſted 
bull, Notwithſtarding tha right of in biſhops, abbots, convents, and lay- 

«patronage or other contrary privile- patrons of beneſices, 


3 when 
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when an Italian incumbent ſhould die, his benefice 
might be granted to a native. But with reſpect to 
the tribute, far from relinquiſhing that claim, he 
wrote menacing letters to the Englith prelates, ex- 
preſly enjoining them to confirm and ſubſcribe the 
charter by which John acknowledged himſelf as a 
vaſſal and tributary to the holy fee. Howſoever 
the biſhops were ſhocked at this demand, they were 
intimidated into compliance by the threats of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure z though Henry himſelf was on this 
occaſion incenſed at the pope's inſolence, and ſwore 
that though the biſhops warped he would himſelf 
maintain the liberties of the kingdom, and deſiſt 
from paying ſuch a ſcandalous tribute. 
Innocent, being exaſperated at the remonſtrance 
of the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and the refractory be- 
haviour of Henry, endeavoured to perſuade the 
king of France, during an interview at Cluny, to 
expel that prince from his dominions, or at leaſt 
reduce him to an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the papal 
authority. But Lewis excuſed himſelf from en- 
gaging in ſuch. an undertaking, contrary to the 
terms of his truce with England, his affinity with 
Henry, and the dictates of common juſtice, He, 
in his turn, preſſed the pope to a reconciliation with 
the emperor ; which that pontiff declined, and af- 
terwards hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate Frederic, after 
having endeavoured to dethrone him, by raiſing up 
a competitor in the perſon of Henry, landgrave of 
Thuringia, and raiſed contributions to maintain his 
titles as if it had been a war of religion. The 
Engliſh were, by this time, extremely irritated 
againſt the pope, who ſeemed to deſpiſe their re- 
ſentment, and proceeded in his exactions with re- 
doubled vigour. He demanded of the Engliſh pre- 
lates, a number of knights to ſerve in the army of 
the church a whole year at their own expence; and, 
by his ſole authority, granted the profits of all va- 
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A. C. 1246. cant benefices within the province of Canterbury, 


Carte. 
The pope 


bribes the 
king's 
to ſupport 


his exac- 
nens. 


for one year to archbiſhop Boniface. He levied the 
ſix thouſand marks aſſeſſed on the prelates by his 
nuncio ; the twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
according to a decree of the council at Lyons; one 
third of the income of all benefices, exceeding the 
yearly rent of one hundred marks, and a moiety 
of the prebends and livings of non-reſident canons 
and clergymen; exactions which, according to com- 
putation, amounted to eighty thouſand marks, a 
ſum thought equivalent to the whole ſpecie of the 
kingdom, and this to be exported for three years 
ſueceſſively. 
A parliament meeting in Mid-lent at London, 
theſe grievances were taken into conſideration z and, 


ther Richard a8 they would not yet lay aſide all reſpect for the 


pope, they reſolved to renew their complaints at the 
court of Rome, to which three letters of expoſtu- 
lation were immediately ſent by the king, the pre- 
lates, and the barons; and theſe were committed 
to the charge of William de Powick, and Henry 
de la Mare, who had inſtruction to ſecond them 
with perſonal remonſtrances. Mean while, Innocent 
ſeemed to be tranſported with the defire of driving 
the Engliſh to deſpair. He claimed the perſonal 
eſtates of eccleſiaſtics who died inteſtate, all goods 
fraudulently acquired, provided the right owner did 
not appear, all effects amaſſed by uſury, and all 
legacies granted for reſtitution and pious uſes. He 
appointed the Dominicans his commiſſioners for 
levying theſe exactions, which the king himſelf had 
not power to prevent. He had ventured to prohi- 
bit the levy of the ſix thouſand marks, and the 
payment of any talliage or contribution to the pope, 
till the return of the agents: but notwithſtanding 
this order, it was collected by ſeveral biſhops, whom 
the pope had charged to excommunicate all recu- 
ſants. At length the deputies returned; and, in 


a par- 
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2 parliament held at Wincheſter, made ſuch a re- A. © 1846. 


port of their embaſſy, as plainly proved how little 
they were to expect from negotiation. Innocent 
had treated their envoys with contempt; and, in- 
ſtead of redreſſing their grivances, declared that he 
would proceed to the ſame cenſures with the king 
of England, which he had inflicted upon the em- 
peror. The aſſembly, fired with indignation at 
theſe menaces, perſuaded the king to renew the 
prohibition under the moſt ſevere penalties ; and 
this exaſperated the pope, in his turn, to ſuch a 
degree, that he forthwith diſpatched an order to 
W. de Canteloup, biſhop of Worceſter, to take mea- 
ſures for the payment of the contribution-money 
to his nuncio at the New temple, before a certain 
day, on pain of ſuſpenſion and excommunication. 
Henry at firſt appeared reſolute to maintain the li- - 
berties of the nation; but his courage was not 
roof againſt the menaces of this prelate and other 
biſhops, who threatened the kingdom with an in- 
terdict; while his own brother Richard eſpouſed, in 
a very inſolent and indecent manner, the intereſt of 
his holineſs, who had ſecured his aſſiſtance, by a 
grant of the money ariſing from the' commutation 
of vows made to engage in the cruſade. Theſe 
conſiderations were powerful enough to have ſtag- 
gered the reſolution of a more courageous prince 
than Henry, who was therefore obliged to ſubmit z 
and the people were delivered over as a prey to the 
inſolence and rapine of a Roman pontiff In vain 
did the abbots and clergy complain of theſe extor- 
tions, to the next parliament. There was not ſuf- 
ficient vigour left among the barons, to withſtand 
the faction of the pope, and the intereſt of Richard, 
who acted as his abettor; and all they could do in 
their own behalf, was to diſpatch new agents with 
a ſecond remonſtrance to Innocent, declaring it im- 
poſſible for the kingdom to ſubſiſt under ſuch ex- 
Gg 2 orbitant 
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Mat. Faris. diſregarded as the former. | 2 
eee Not but that Innodent relaxed in ſome trifles, 
over the With a ſhew of moderation, which was, in all pro- 
nag badility, owing to the unfavonrable poſture of his 
affairs. The Jandgrave of Thuringia, in ſupport 
of whoſe pretenſions he had expended above fifty 
thouſand pounds, was routed in a pitched battle, 
the loſs of which he did not long ſarvive. But this 
triumph of Frederic ſeemed to increaſe the rancour 
of his holineſs, who now reſolved to ſet up another 
competitor againſt him, in the perſon of William 
count of Holland. In order to defray the expence 
of this new project, he ſent four legates into dif- 
ferent countries to raiſe contributions; and dif- 
"patched two franciſcan friars into England, where 
they did not pretend to uſe compulſion, but ob- 
tained a licence from the king to beg as mendi- 
cants, for the pope's occaſions. They had no 
ſooner gained this point, than they aſſumed powers 
of a very different nature; and ſent circular letters 
| to biſhops, abbots, and monaſteries, demanding, 
| exorbitant ſums ; which, however, the prelates re- 
| | fuſed to pay, without the approbation of parlia- 
ment. The pope, incenſed at their refuſal, ſent 
over one of his chaplains, called Marino, to en- 
| force the demand by dint of legatine authority, 
| from which the biſhops appealed both to the = 
| and parliament; but, meeting with redreſs from 
neither, they and the monaſteries were fain to com- 
pound for a large ſum of money. The forbearance 
of the Engliſh, under ſuch grievous oppreſſion ap- 
' pears amazing to thoſe who do not conſider the 
* ſuperſtition of the times, and the miſeries of a ci- 
vil war, which were ſtil] freſh in the remembrance. 
of the nation. Henry was a prince of ſuch con- 
temptible talents, that the ſubjects would run no 
riſque in his behalf, from any perſonal attachment 
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to him or his family; and. it was equally Hfagreeable A. C. 123. 


to them whether they ſhould be fleeced by Innocent 
or Henry. 


This impolitic monarch ill continued to exhibit, Toy 


rofu- 
and 


marks of his odious partiality to foreigners. Peter —— of 
de Savoye, earl of Richmond, arriving from Pro- Hens. 


vence, with ſome maidens of that country, whom 
he brought over to be matched among the Engliſh 
nobility, two of them were immediately diſpoſed 
in marriage to the king's wards, Edmund de Lacy 
earl of Lincoln, and Richard de Burgh; and Pe- 
ter himſelf; was gratified! with a grant of all the 
honour of Aquila in Suſſex. Henry's three uterine 
brothers, called Guy de Lufignan, William and, 
Aymer de Valence, arrived about the ſame time. 
with their fiſter Alice, to profit by the king's, 
bounty. The firſt received a conſiderable ſum 'of 
money, with which he returned to his own country, 
William was knighted, and indulged with a grant 
of the honour of Hertford; Aymer being in orders, 
was provided with ſeveral wealthy benefices, and af- 
terwards elected biſhop of Wincheſter; and Alice was, 
married to the young earl of Warenne. Theſe ſtran- 
gers were followed by Beatrix, counteſs of Provence, 
now a widow, and her brother Thomas, late count 
ef Flanders, and were received with open arms by 
Henry, though he himſelf was unable to defray 
the ordinary expence of his houſhold. For want 
of ready money, he was fain to plunder foreign 
merchants, as well as his own ſubjects, of ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries and proviſions as he wanted; and his bro- 
ther Richard took the advantage of his diſtreſs. 
The coin had been diminiſhed one third in its value, 
by the villany of Jews and Flemings, who traded 
in England for wool ; and as this evil required an 
immediate remedy, people were forbidden to take 
damaged money, and ordered to bring it to the 
king's mint, where it ſhould be changed. Richard 
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A. c. 143. knowing the profits of recoinage were very conſi- 
derable, took this opportunity of demanding the 
payment of a ſum which he had lent to * 
upon uſury, and importuned him ſo much, that in 

' order to quiet his clamour, Henry beſtowed upon 
him a grant for ſeven years, of the farm of the 
mint for a third part of the profits. 

Henry qua- Theſe largeſſes and alienations reduced him to 

— ſuch indigence, that he was obliged to have re- 

and extorts churſe again to his parliament, which had met in 

theety of February at Weſtminſter: but, when he demanded 

London. a ſupply, they reproached him with his profuſion 

to foreigners and want of ceconomy, and abſolutely 

refuſed to relieve his neceſſities. They complained 
of his retaining vacant benefices in his own hands, 
diſcouraging commerce by clogging it with heavy 
duties, and conferring the firſt poſts of the king- 
dom upon perſons void of talents and integrity. 
They therefore inſiſted upon the ſame demands 
which they had made in a former ſeſſion, touching 
the nomination of a chancellor and juſticiaries; 
and the king, perceiving from their complexion 
that they were not in a complying humour, pro- 
rogued them immediately, that he might prepare 
himſelf for their next aſſault. During this interval, 
inſtead of taking popular meaſures to appeaſe the 
reſentment of the barons, he ſeemed to attach him- 
ſelf more ſtrongly. than ever to his foreign fa- 
vourites, and doubtleſs by their advice, attempted 
to intimidate the parliament at their next meeting. 

He inveighed againſt them for endeavouring to im- 

poſe laws upon him, which they themſelves would 

Never endure : he obſerved that every maſter of a 

private family choſe his own confidants and coun- 

ſellors, and retained or diſmiſſed his domeſtics at 
his own pleaſure; whereas he, though a king, was 
treated like a ſlave by his own ſubjects : but, far from 
changing his officers according to their capricious 

OY | j humour, 
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humour, he was determined to be maſter in his own &. C. 2248. 
kingdom, and to teach them it was their province*., 


to obey. Then he promiſed, in general terms, to 
redreſs the grievances of the nation ; and concluded 
with demanding an immediate ſubſidy, that might 
enable him, at the expiration of the truce, to re- 
cover the dominions on the continent which his an- 
ceſtors poſſeſſed. The barons, piqued at this ſtately 
declaration, replied in the ſame ſtrain, that, ſeeing 
he was not diſpoſed to reform his conduct, they 
ſhould not be ſo indiſcreet as to impoveriſh them - 
ſelves, to feed the avarice of foreigners, under the 
notion of imaginary conqueſts. From this anſwer 
Henry, deſpairing of obtaining ſuccour from this 
quarter, diſſolved them immediately, leſt they thould 
proceed to more diſagreeable reſolutions ; and his 
coffers being quite exhauſted, was fain to fell his 
plate and jewels, which immediately found pur- 
chaſers among the citizens of London : a circum- 
ſtance that mortified him extremely,. as they had 
ſo often pleaded poverty whenever he demanded a 
ſupply. He reſolved to manifeſt his reſentment, 
by eſtabliſhing a new fair at Weſtminſter, during 
which he prohibited all trade in London ; and in- 
ſtead of regarding the repreſentations of the mer- 
chants on this ſubject, he paſſed the Chriſtmas holi- 
days in their city, that he might have an opportu- 
nity to exact an exorbitant new-year's gift, which 
nevertheleſs wid not excuſe them from further im- 
poſition ; for he extorted another preſent of two 


thouſand pounds ſterling. Theſe ſmall ſums being Bray, 


altogether inſufficient to relieve his neceſſities, he 
endeavoured to borrow money from individuals; 
and notwithſtanding the moſt abject importunities, 
met with very little ſucceſs. Indeed the pretence 
he uſed for borrowing, was ſuch as juſtified the 
repulſes he ſuſtained : for, in the writs for this 
loan, he declared a reſolution to attack the terri- 
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A, C. 1249 tories of France, which were at that time under 
the pope's immediate protection, as Lewis had been 
for ſome time engaged in the cruſade, which proved 
a very unfortunate expedition. He was defeated 
and taken priſoner by the ſoldan of Egypt, and his 
country exhauſted of men and money. W. Len- 
gue-eſpee, earl of Saliſbury, and two hundred Eng- 
liſh knights, had embarked in this enterprize; and 
the earl was ſlain in the battle fought at Damietta, 
after having ſignalized his courage in ſeveral en- 

gagements. Thoſe cruſades were productive of in. 

finite miſchiefs to Chriſtendom, though they filled 

the coffers: of the pope, whoſe emiſſaries levied im- 

menſe ſums, enflaming weak people by their ſer- 

mons into fits of enthuſiaſm, during which they 
croſſed themſelves and took the vow; and from 


this they were afterwards glad to purchaſe abſolu- 


tion. 
Henry takes 


che cr. Ihe faſhion of taking the croſs was ſo prevalent 
at this juncture, that Henry himſelf, in the midſt 

of all his neceſſities, profeſſed himſelf a ſoldier of 
Chriſt : though, in all probability, this ſtep was 
the effect of ſome other motive more cogent than 
A. C. 1250. his religion. Perhaps he ſaw no other proſpect of 
paying his debts, which were by this time become 
very burthenſome and diſgraceful, than that of ob- 
taining a ſubſidy on pretence of equipping an ar- 
mament for Paleſtine: or elſe he was deſirous of 
putting himſelf under the pope's protection, which 

he thought would ſcreen him from the deſigns that 
might be hatched to his prejudice. He ſeemed to 
ſuſpect ſomething of this kind, from the ambition 
of his brother Richard, who had made a myſterious » 
Journey to Rome, accompanied by the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and ſeveral noblemen and prelates. He had 
been careſſed by the pope at Lyons, who admitted 
him to ſeveral private conferences, the ſubject of 
which afforded great ſpeculation; and, as he had 

| I Og always 
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always been the chief of the malcontents, Henry K. C. 1250. 


might very naturally ſuſpe& him of ſome deſign 
to his prejudice. When Henry took rhe erofs, his 
example was followed by five hundred knights, 
ſome of whom had ſold their eſtates to defray the 
expence of their voyage; and they expreſſed the 
utmoſt impatience to ſet out upon the expedition : 
but as the king was not yet in a condition to per- 
form his vow, he forbad them ro croſs the fea, un- 
til he himſelf ſhould depart ; and this prohibition 
was, at his deſire, confirmed by the pope. At the 
ſame time, his holineſs indulged him with the grant 
of a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues in England 
and Ireland for three years, to be levied and depo- 
ſited until the king ſhould ſet out upon his voyage. 
Henry endeavoured to fave money, by retrenching 
the expences of his houſnhold: he ſet on foot an in- 
quiſition into treſpaſſes, appointed commiſſioners to 
examine into eſcheats and alienations of the crown 
demeſnes, with a view to raiſe ſums by fines and 
reſumptions; and laid a talliage upon the Jews, ,,. 


who never failed to ſuffer for the king's diſtreſs. A. C. 1251. 


Henry de Bathe, one of the judges, was amerced 
in a eonſiderable ſum, on pretence of his having 
allowed a criminal to eſcape ; Philip Lovel was ſe- 
verely fined on an accuſation of bribery by the Jews, 
from whom he had collected the talliage; a com- 
pany of Italian merchants called Cauſini, were pro- 
ſecuted for uſury, and obliged to compound for mo- 
ney; and every ſcheme that could be contrived for 
this purpoſe was put in execution. Simon de Mont- 
fort earl of Leiceſter had made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in Guienne, and now returning to ſollicit a 
ſupply of money for proſecuting his ſucceſs, re- 
ceived part of thoſe exactions, with which he went 
back and raiſed a body of Brabantins and croſs- 
bow men, who contributed to the reducton of the 
malcontent barons in that province. : 

| Alexander 
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Alexander king of Scotland dying, was ſucceeded 
by his ſon of the ſame name, who, though ſtill a 


Alexander boy, began to ſecure ſome places on the border of 


England, and ſeemed to threaten an invaſion. 
Henry forthwith aſſembled a numerous army, and 
began his march towards the North to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the Scottiſh king; but, before he pro- 
ceeded to hoſtilities, John Manſel was ſent before 
to treat of an accommodation. This was eaſily 
effected by means of the match between Margaret 
daughter of Henry, and young Alexander, who 
repaired to York on a viſit to the Engliſh monarch, 
by whom he was knighted ; and the marriage-cere- 
mony was performed with great ſolemnity, in pre- 
ſence of Henry and the queen-mother of Scotland, 
attended by the chief nobility of both kingdoms. 
Alexander, on this occaſion, did homage to his 
father-in-law for Lothian, but abſolutely refuſed 
to acknowledge the dependence of his whole king- 
dom, until he ſhould have deliberated with his par- 
liament upon an affair of ſuch conſequence ; and 
Henry admitted the excuſe. The nuptials being 
ſolemnized with great magnificence, Alexander re- 
ceived a bond for five thouſand marks as the por- 
tion of his wife, with whom he. returned to his 
own country, whither ſhe was attended by Maud 
de Canteloupe, and ſome diſcreet ladies appointed 
to ſuperintend her education. 

Having thus provided for the tranquillity of 
England, he converted his whole attention to the 
voyage he had undertaken, and fixed the time of 
his departure at Midſummer. In the beginning of 
the year he aſſembled all the prelates in London, 
and produced the pope's bull, commanding them 
to pay the tenth of their revenues; but they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to comply with the impoſition, or 
even compound the matter in any ſhape, alledging 
they could take no ſteps in the affair, without the 

con- 
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concurrence of the two archbiſhops, who were ab- 4. C. 126. 
ſent. Innocent, in order to prevent delays, was 


no ſooner informed of their contumacy, than he 
accommodated Henry with freſh bulls, granting 
him a twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, a 
tenth of all the lands belonging to prelates, the 

cruſade commutation money, and that which the 
| Pope claimed as ariſing from ſtolen goods, uſury, 
and legacies for charitable uſes; at the ſame time, 
he took the king and his dominions under his im- 
mediate protection. Over and above theſe reſources, 
Henry laid a talliage on all his demeſnes, as well 
as upon thoſe that had been alienated from the 
crown; nor were the late conqueſts in Wales ex- 
empted from this impoſition. | 

After a ſufficient fund had been thus provided, 
the king's departure was delayed by the diſturbances 
of Gaſcony. Deputies arrived from that province, 
with complaints againſt the earl of Leiceſter, by 
whom the natives were oppreſſed ; and Simon him- 
ſelf came over to juſtify his conduct. Not con- 
tented with denying the imputations caſt upon his 
government, he, with great heat and indecency, 
upbraided the king for liſtening to ſuch frivolous 
complaints againſt a man who had ſerved him fo 
faithfully, and even expended his whole fortune in 
an employment, by which other governors had been 
enriched. Henry aſſured him, that he did not be- 
lieve the accuſations ;- and that, in order to mani- 
feſt his innocence, he would ſend commiſſaries into 
Guienne, to examine into the conduct of the inha- 
bitants; in the mean time, as a convincing proof 
of his confidence and regard, he ſupplied him with 
a ſum of money, and deſired he would hold him- 


Henry is 
inſulted by 
the earl of 
Leiceſter, 


ſelf in readineſs to return and reaſſume his admini- 


ſtration. The Gaſcons being informed of the king's 
intention, deputed the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to 
repeat their complaints, and renew their petition for 
another 
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A. c. 1252. another governor; and during this prelate's reſidence 
at London, the commiſſioners returned from Gaſ- 
cony, where they had examined the diſpute between 
the earl and the people. Their report was favour- 
able to Leiceſter: but as the archbiſhop aſſured the 
king, that if he ſhould return, there would be a 
total revolt in the province, Henry, rather than 
run the riſque of ſuch a rebellion, reſolved to ſa- 
crifice Leiceſter to their reſentment ; and ordered 
the articles of his impeachment to be carried before 
his peers, that he might be tried by the laws of the 
kingdem. The earl, knowing the king's caprice 
and inconſtancy, had, by this time, engaged prince 

Kichard, with the earl of Gloucefter, and ſeveral 

powerful noblemen in his intereſt; thus ſupported 

he appeared in court, and vindicated himſelf in 

4 ſuch a manner as ſeemed ſatisfactory to his judges; 
who were indeed reſolved to acquit him, whatſoever 
ſhould happen. The archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was 
brow -beaten, and ſo confounded by the partiality of 
the bench, that he' could hardly proceed with his 
evidence : Henry himſelf was irritated to fuch a 
degree by the inſolenee of Leiceſter, that, in the 
tranſport of his paſſion, he could not help venting 
ſome injurious exprefſions, which provoked Mont- 
fort to accuſe him of ingratitude, and demand, in 
the moſt arrogant manner, the recompence he had 
fo often promiſed; in confideration of his manifold 
ſervices. The king anfwered, in a rage of indig- 
nation, that he did not think himſelf obliged to 
perform his promiſe to a traitor : and this word 
was no ſooner pronounced, than the other told him 
he lied; that he believed he never went to confeſ- 
ſion, or, if he did, it was not attended with re- 
pentance. I never repented any thing fo much 
« ({aid the king) as my having laviſhed ſo many 
« favours upon a man like you, fo deftitute of 
« pratitude and decorum.“ So ſaying, he intended 
4 : to 
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to arreſt the earl upon the ſpot; but perceiving a * C. 1252- 
number of the barons ready to protect him, his indig- 
nation gave way to his fear, and he was fain to 
ſmother his reſentment: he even liſtened to pro - 
poſals of accommodation made by the nobility, 
and was outwardly reconciled to Leiceſter, though 
the inſolence of that nobleman had made ſuch an 
5 ion upon his mind, that he could never af- Nh 


Rymer. 


terwards behold him without horror. M ; Mat. Paris. 


Notwithſtanding this reſentment, he ſent him Henry pre- 


back to Gaſcony, partly becauſe he durſt not ven- eee 

ture to appoint another governor, and partly from into Gui 

his apprehenſion of the earl's intrigues and ambi-— 

tion, which he could not proſecute at ſuch a diſ- 

tance from the kingdom; but, in order to indulge 

the Gaſcons with the proſpect of being one day re- 

lieved from his tyranny, he, by an authentic deed, 

conveyed that province and the iſle of Oleron to 

his eldeſt ſon Edward, reſerving to himfelf the 

ſovereignty for life; and ſuch of the natives as 

were in England did homage to the young prince. 

Mean while Leiceſter repaired to his government, 

glowing with reſentment againſt the Gaſcons, and 

at his arrival ſet the whole province in a flame. 

He renewed the hoſtilities which the truce had in- 

terrupted, and attacked the nobility with implaca- 

ble fury and revenge: but his paſſion hurried him 

into ſuch indiſcretion and miſconduct, that he at 

length found himſelf beſieged in Montauban, and 

was obliged to purchaſe. a capitulation by ſetting 

all his prifoners at liberty. Chagrined at this dif- 

grace, he reſigned his government and retired into 

France, though not before he had delivered three * 

of the ſtrongeſt caſtles to the revolters, and in- 

volved the province in civil war, confufion, and 

anarchy. Alphonſo X. king of Caſtile, taking 

the advantage of theſe diſturbances, trumped up 

2 claim to ſome part of it, founded upon a __ 
Ml 
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of Henry II. and Eleanor of Guienne, to Alphonſs 
VIII. who married their daughter. He found 
means to engage ſeveral noblemen in ſupport of 
this pretenſion; and the whole province renounced 
its allegiance to Henry, except the city of Bour- 
deaux, and the adjoining territory, which was in 
the utmoſt danger of being loſt for want of proper 
aſſiſtance from England. The pope excommuni- 
cated Gaſton de Bearne, and all the adherents of 
Alphonſo; and Henry reſolved to go thither in 
perſon. With this view, he iſſued writs for a ge- 
neral muſter of thoſe who were obliged to have 
arms, that they might be in a condition to keep 
watch and ward in all the towns and cities, - and 
maintain the peace of the nation in his abſence ; 
then he prepared a fund for defraying the expence 
of the expedition, by raiſing an aid upon his own 
demeſnes, and ſummoning all who poſſeſſed fif- 
teen pounds a year by military tenure to come and 
receive knighthood. He raiſed money by diſpenſ- 
ing with the execution of ſome ordinances made 
againſt the Jews; and, as he had a right to de- 
mand a ſcutage of all his military tenants for the 
knighting of his eldeſt ſon, he aſſembled a parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, in hope that the barons 
would ſettle it at a higher rate than he would chuſe 
to aſſeſs by his own authority. 

Upon this occaſion he explained the ſituation 


of che wo Of Gaſcony, and the neceſſity of taking vigorous 


charters, 


meaſures for the recovery of that province. After 
long debates the. laity agreed to the ſcutage, and 
the prelates conſented to the impoſition, according 
to the pope's bull, which they had formerly re- 
jected. But they complained of the king's having 
over ruled the elections of biſhops and abbots, 
contrary to the firſt article of the Magna Charta; 


and inſiſted upon ſatisfaction for theſe grievances. 


The king had expected the demand, and N 
| is 
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his anſwer accordingly. He owned that, upon 4. C. 1253. 
ſome occaſions, he had extended the royal preroga- 
tive too far; but that he had laid down a firm reſo- 
lution to reform his conduct, and would take care 
to obſerve the charters with the utmoſt punctuality. 
In purſuance of this declaration, he, of his own 
accord, convened all the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral in Weſtminſter-Hall, where every individual 
appeared with a lighted taper in his hand, while 
the king himſelf ſtood with his hand upon his 
heart, in token of his ſincerity. Then the arch- 
- biſhop of Canterbury pronounced aloud a moſt 
dreadful anathema againſt all thoſe who ſhould 
directly or indirectly oppoſe the execution of the 
two charters, or violate, diminiſh, or change in 
any ſhape, the laws and conſtitutions of the king- 
dom. This execration being denounced, the two 
charters were read with an audible voice, and con- 
firmed by his majeſty ; and each nobleman daſhing 
his taper on the ground, wiſhed all thoſe who in- 
fringed the charters, might ſo burn and ſmoke in 1, p... 
hell-fire. | | Brady, 
How ſincere ſoever Henry might have been Henry com- 
during this ceremony, certain it is, the parliament 3 
was no ſooner diſmiſſed, than he endeavoured to with the 
free himſelf from thoſe fetters to which he had ſo [7 
ſolemnly ſubjected himſelf. He was naturally in- 
conſtant, and not at all ſubject to ſcruples of con- 
ſcience z and his favourites continually prompted 
him to renounce thoſe reſtrictions that diſgraced 
his ſovereign dignity. Perceiving him uneaſy at 
the conſideration of his oath, they adviſed him to 
communicate his anxiety to the pope, who, for a 
pecuniary conſideration, would diſengage him from 
that maze in which he was entangled; and this 
pernicious counſel, ſo contrary to the dictates of 
honour and religion, had too much influence over 
his future conduct. Mean while, he ſummoned 


his 


2 
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:0-4253- his military tenants to meet him at Portſmouth on 
the ,twenty-ſecond day of June, and laid an em- 
bargo on the ſhipping for their tranſportation to 
the continent: but, that he might leave no ill 
blood in the kingdom, he thought proper to re- 
concile himſelf to the citizens of London, _ 
he had provoked by the moſt arbitrary acts of op- 
preſſion. The fair he had inſtituted at Weſtmin- 
ſter, was conſidered as ſuch a grievance by the 
Londoners, that divers tumults enſued, and the 

| populace had more than once inſulted the king's 
rag Parl. ſervants. Provoked at theſe outrages, he had 

Hen, III. ex ſeized their charters, and appointed a guardian to 

coe. rule over the city; fo that being thus enſlaved, 
they could not be friends to his adminiſtration: 
but he now made an atonement for theſe injuries, 
by reftoring their charter, and augmenting their 
Privileges with ſome particular exemptions, which 
effectually diſpelled their animoſity, and removed 
all ſymptoms of diſcontent. 

Henry em- This ſalutary meaſure being taken, he appointed 

Tonino the queen guardian of the realm, to be ruled by 

on an expe- the; direction of his brother Richard, in whoſe cuſ- 

Oak tody he left the great ſeal; and embarking at Portſ- 

mouth on the ſixth day of Auguſt, arrived about 
the middle of the month at Bourdeaux, which he 
found very much hampered by the garriſons of 
Fronſac, Benanges, and La Reole. Theſe had 
been given up treacherouſly to the Gaſcon revolters 
by Simon de Montfort; but they were ſoon re- 
duced by the Engliſh forces, who drove the rebels 
out of the province, and compelled their chief, 
Gaſton de Bearne, to take refuge with the king of 

4. C. 1456. Caſtile, to whom he did homage. As this mo- 
narch threatened a new invaſion of Gaſcony, Henry 
wrote to the queen and prince Richard for an im- 
mediate reinforcement; on which a parliament was 
ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, where the lay- 

I nobility 
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nobility entered into a reſolution to meet in the 
beginning of May at London, and proceed di- 
rectly to Portſmouth, where they would rake ſhip- 
ping for Gaſcony, provided the king of Caſtile 
ſhould invade that province. The prelates of Can- 
terbury, Wincheſter, London, and Worceſter, en- 
gaged to ſerve in perſon, and the other biſhops 
promiſed conſiderable ſupplies of money. The 
military tenants of the crown in- Ireland were or- 
dered to hold themſelves in readineſs to embark at 
Waterford immediately after Eaſter; and an aid 
was demanded from the prelates and barons of that 
kingdom, aſſembled for the purpoſe at Dublin. 
In England the ſame meaſures were purſued : all 
who held twenty pounds a year in capite of the 
king,' or of minors in his wardſhip, were ordered 
to appear at Portſmouth on the day of rendezyous ; 
and writs were iſſued to the ſheriffs, commanding 
them to return two legal and diſcreet knights, to 
repreſent each county before the king's council at 
Weſtminſter, to conſult about levying ſuch aids as 
they ſhould be willing to grant for the ſervice of 
the king on ſuch an emergency. This ſubſidy, 
however, was not granted, as the king's affairs 
took a more favourable turn in Gaſcony. | 

Henry, whoſe genius was not at all calculated 
for war, propoſed terms of accommodation to the 
king of Caſtile, and even to engage in a league 
with him, cemented by a marriage between Al- 
phonſo's half ſiſter Eleanor and prince Edward, 
on whom he now beſtowed a grant of Ireland, 
with the earldom of Cheſter, the town and caſtle 
of Briſtol, and all his dominions on the continent, 
whether uſurped. by foreign power or in actual 
poſſeſſion of the crown of England. This treaty 
was negotiated by Peter biſhop of Hereford and 
John Manſel provoſt of Beverley, who ſet out with 
the character of ambaſſadors for the court of Cal- 
Ns. 20. H h tile, 
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tile, where they met with ſuch a favourable recep- 
tion, that in the beginning of April the marriage- 
contract was ſettled, together with the articles of 
a treaty offenſive and defenſive, importing that 
Alphonſo ſhould give up all claim to Gaſcony ; 
that Henry ſhould aſſiſt him in his war againſt 
the king of Navarre, beſtow his daughter on Al- 
phonſo's brother, and uſe his influence with the 
pope to commute his vow to ferve in Paleſtine, for 
an expedition againſt the infidels of Africa; that 
Gaſton de Bearne, and the other lords who adhered 
to the king of Caſtile, ſhould be reſtored to the 

ſeſſion of their eſtates; and that prince Edward 
Noule he brought to, Bourdeaux immediately, and 
N to Burgos; ſo. that he might be knighted 
Jy his Caſtilian majeſty, and married to his Gſter 
within five weeks after Michaelmas. In conſe- 
quence of this treaty young Edward, being now 
in the ſixteenth year of his age, went aver with 
his mother and ſiſter Beatrice to Bourdeaux, whete 
he ratified the articles relating to his alliance, then 
proceeded ta the court of Caſtile, where he was 
received with great honours, and. univerfally ad- 
mired. Here he remained for ſome time after the 
ſolemnization of his nuptials, and returned, to 
Bourdeaux before his father quitted that city. 
Henry, unwilling to run the riſque of a long 
paſſage by ſea, reſolved to travel by land to Calais; 


and taking Paris in his way, was ſumptuoufly en- 


Mat. Paris. 


tertained by Lewis, juſt then returned from Paleſ- 
tine. From that capital he continued his route to 
the ſea-ſide, and arrived at Dover about the latter 
end of December. He made a magnificent entry 
into London, the citizens of which preſented him 
with one hundred pounds, and a maſſy piece of 
plate of curious workmanſhip. But he did not 


ſeem ſatisfied with this offering; for in a few days 
he fined them in a conſiderable ſum, for the eſcape 
of 


% M n 


contracted a heavy load of debt, not only by the 
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of a ptieſt accuſed of murder, whom the biſhop 4 © 1254- 
had committed priſoner to Newgate. | 
During this expedition to Guienne, Henry had The pope 


offers the 
crown of 


expence of his ſon's marriage, but alſo by an in- Sicily to 


dmund, 


| f "i E 
conſiderate contract with pope Innocent, who, not fe 


ond ſon 


contented with perſecuting the emperor Frederic to of king 
his dying day, was reſolved to effect the ruin of his Oo 


whole family. He had carried on a war againſt 
Fretleric's two ſons Conrad and Henry, and ſent 
his nuncio Albert into England, with an offer of 
the crown of Sicily to Richard earl of Cornwall, 
who declined the propoſal of engaging in an ex- 
penſive war _ his own nephew. Henry was 
not ſo ſcrupulous; for the ſame ſcheme being of- 
fered to his conſideration in favour of his ſecond 
fon Edmund, he ſubmitted to all the conditions 


impoſed: by his holineſs ; engaged himſelf and his 
realm for unlimited ſums, ſupplied him with all 


the money in his own exchequer, as well as with 


what he could extort from the Jews, who were 
miſerably oppreſſed ; together with the ſums he 


could borrow from his brother Richard and the 
Italian merchants at exorbitant intereſt. By this 


time indeed his enterprize aſſumed a more honour- 
able aſpect; for his nephew Henry had been aſſaſ- 


ſinated at Melphi by the direction of his own bro- 


ther Conrad, who was in his turn poiſoned by his 
baſtard brother Mainfroy. This illegitimate ſon 
of Frederic aſcended the throne of Sicily. . What 
was before the effect of revenge in pope Innocent, 
now adopted the colour of Juſtice : he aſſembled 
an army to dethrone the uſurper; but. his troops 
were routed, and himſelf in danger of being be- 
ſieged in Rome by the conqueror. It was on the 


back of this diſaiter that he repeated his inſtances 


to Henry, who racked his own credit to the utmoſt 
ſtretch, with a view to retrieve the affairs of his 
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holineſs, and enable him to conquer Sicily for his 


' ſon Edmund. 


In the midſt of theſe tranſactions Innocent died, 
and was ſucceeded in the papacy by Alexander IV. 
who adopted the projects of his predeceſſor, main- 
tained the'war in Apuglia, and gratified Edmund 
with the inyeſtiture of the kingdom of Sicily, per- 
formed with the ring by the biſhop of Bologna, 
ſent over to England for that purpoſe. He was 
likewiſe impowered to abſolve Henry of his vow 
for the Paleſtine expedition, provided he would 
make another for tranſporting an army into Apug- 
lia: and he accordingly ſwore.by his tutelar ſaint 
Edward that he would go thither in perſon. While 
the biſhop was on the road, Alexander's forces 
were utterly defeated at Nocera by Mainfroy, wha 
by this victory made himſelf maſter of Apuglia, 
and was crowned king of the two Sicilies at Pa- 
lermo. Though the biſhop was well informed of 
this unlucky revolution in the affairs of Alexander, 
he mentioned not a word of the defeat to Henry, 
who ordered the ceremony of the inveſtiture to be 
performed with great magnificence, and vainly 
expected to extract conſiderable ſubſidies from his 
people for. the ſupport of this new dignity. In 
this hope he convoked a parliament, of which he 
demanded a ſupply of money with as much con- 
fidence as if he had engaged in ſome important 
ſcheme for the advantage of the nation. The 
barons, though very little intereſted in the affairs 
of Sicily, promiſed to grant a ſubſidy, on condi- 
tion that the two charters ſhould be punctually ob- 
ſeryed, and the lord high treaſurer and jufticiary 
appointed by parliament, independent of the king's 
authority. Henry, averſe to theſe propoſals, pro- 
rogued the parliament, and repaired to Scotland 
to manage the intereſt of his daughter, who com- 
plained of the regency of that kingdom, involved 

in 


4 
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in the troubles that commonly attended a king's 
minority. 

Having quelled the diſturbances of Scotland, 
he returned to his own dominions, where his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary to adjuſt the particulars of his 
Sicilian project; and now he found it abſolutely 
impoſſible to pay the ſums which had been bor- 
rowed by the late pope in his name, for the reduc- 
tion of that kingdom. He could not even huſh 
the clamours of his creditors ; and though Alex- 
ander was not ignorant of his diſtreſs, he practiſed 
every method he could invent to drain more money 
from this exhauſted kingdom. He ſent over a 
nuncio called Ruſtan, with bulls for raiſing con- 
tributions on the clergy. The firſt which this 
legate produced, impowered him to levy the tythes 
in England, Ireland, and even in Scotland, for 
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the uſe of the pope and king Henry. He after- 


wards publiſhed a ſecond bull, propoſing to com- 
mute the vow of a pilgrimage to Paleſtine, for 
another to ſerve againſt Maintroy as an enemy of 
the chriſtian name; and a cruſade was preached 
up for this purpoſe, with promiſe of a general in- 
dulgence to all thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt the holy ſee 
in depoſing that excommunicated uſurper. The 
parliament being reaſſembled, Henry renewed his 
demand of a ſubſidy with the more confidence, as 
he had omitted to ſummon thoſe barons who ap- 
peared the moſt refractory in the laſt ſeſſion. But 
he found this aſſembly ſtaunch to the ſame ſenti- 
ments; and they even turned his own artifice 
againſt himſelf, by affirming they could not com- 
ply with his demand, in the abſence of thoſe who, 
having a right to fit in parliament, were not ſum-- 
moned to attend. Thus diſappointed, he diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, and converted his attention to other 
expedients. He in vain attempted to borrow ſums 
from his brother Richard, who was incenſed at his 

A engaging 
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A. e. 1255, engaging in ſuch an enterprize without his concur- 
rence or advice; and this reſource failing, he was 
obliged to depend upon the exactions of the pope, 
authorized by bulls which no perſon of candour or 
ſenſibility can read without indignation. This ra- 

pacious pontiff, not only oppreſſed England with 

the moſt ſhameful impoſitions, but even burthened 
Scotland and Norway with contributions to main- 

tain his own private intereſt. To this he ſactificed 

the chriſtians in Paleſtine, by converting the ſums 

and foldiers deſtined for their relief to the conqueſt 

of Sicily, to which he could have no juſt preten- 
ſion : practices ſo little ſuitable to the character of 

a patriarch, that they even diſgrace humanity, 

The pope's Henry himſelf was made a dupe to the avarice 
theme e and villainy of Alexander; for the immenſe ſums 
extort mo- levied on pretence of raiſing Edmund to the throne 
„ Sicily, were chiefly appropriated to the pope's 
England, own private occaſions, while Mainfroy enjoyed his 
crown without moleſtation. The debt contracted 
in the name of Henry for the atchievement of 

this enterprize, amounted, according to Alexan- 
der's account, to one hundred thirty-five thouſand 

five hundred and forty marks of filver, excluſive 

of intereſt; and as he knew the king's revenues 

' were hardly ſufficient for the expence of his houſe- 

hold, he contrived a notable ſcheme of fraud and 
oppreſſion, to diſcharge this incumbrance. A great 
number of obligatory bills were expedited, owning 

the receipt of particular ſums of money from cer- 

tain merchants of Sienna and Florence ; and theſe 

he propoſed that the Engliſh clergy ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe, for ſums proportioned to the benefices of 

each individual. When Ruſtan aſſembled the pre- 
lates on this occaſion, and ſignified the demand of 

his holineſs, the biſhop of London declared that 

he would rather loſe his head than ſubmit to ſuch 
tyranny. He was ſeconded by the biſhop of Wor- 

- ceſter ; 
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ceſter; and the whole aſſembly made anſwer, that 4. e. 1255. 


the clergy of England would not be enſlaved by 
the pope. The nuncio complained of this refuſal 
to Henry, who told the biſhop of London he 
would make him feel the effects of his indignation. 
The prelate, far from being diſmayed, replied, 
that he knew the king and the pope were his ſupe- 
riors; but that, ſhould they deprive him of his 
mitre, he would ſupply its place with a helmet. 
The nuncio, not yet repulſed, had recourſe to pri- 
vate negociation. He, with the aſſiſtance of the 
biſhop of Hereford, who had engaged in the pro- 
ject from the beginning, cajoled ſome prelates with 
promiſes, and intimidated others with threats of 
proſecutions and excommunication, till at length 
he had prepared them for implicit obedience. Then 
he convoked another aſſembly ; but the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury being abroad, and the ſee of York 
vacant, the prelates made uſe of theſe pretences for 
poſtponing the determination of this affair, and 
Ruſtan could not deny their requeſt, though he 
inſulted in the moſt virulent terms two eccleſiaſtics 
who ventured to explain their ſentiments on the 
injuſtice of ſuch a demand. The delay produced 
nothing favourable to the clergy. The term of 
reſpite which they obtained was no ſooner expired 
than they were again aſſembled at London, and. 
the nuncio renewed his demand. Leonard, agent 
for the clergy, replied that their poverty would 
not permit them to comply with the pope's man- 
date, which beſides was highly unreaſonable and 
unjuſt, Ruſtan alledged that all the churches be- 
longed to his holineſs, who might therefore diſpoſe 
of them according to his pleaſure. Leonard 
denied this poſition, obſerving that although the 
churches acknowledged the pope as their ſuperior 
and protector, they never owned him as their pro- 
prietor; nor had he a better right to the effects 
| Hh 4 of 
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A. c. 1255, of the clergy than the king had to the eſtates of 


A. C. 1256, 


his people. The nuncio, enraged at this anſwer, 


which he could not refute, demanded aloud that 


every individual ſhould ſpeak for himſelf ; fo as 


that the ſentiments of each might be known to his 


holineſs. His intention was to terrify the aſſem- 
bly ; but this behaviour produced a contrary ef- 


fect: the prelates, incenſed at his arrogance, de- 
clared unanimouſly that they neither could nor 


would ſubmit to ſuch an unjuſt exaction; and that 


they would ſuffer death rather than alter their reſo- 


lution. Ruſtan, conſcious of his own indiſcretion, 


changed his battery, and endeavoured to appeaſe 
their reſentment with ſofter-exprefſions. He ſaid 
he would return to Rome, and endeavour to miti- 
gate the demand of his holineſs ; and the dean of 
St. Paul's was deputed by the clergy to explain the 
motives of their refuſal. Alexander pretended that 
the ſums had been really borrowed tor the ſervice 


of the king and the church of England; and pro- 


poſed another expedient, from which he would not 
recede. He inſiſted upon their paying the bills 
according to his firſt calculation, but agreed that 
the ſums ſhould be deducted from the tythes which 
might be granted to his majeſty in the ſequel; and 
to this determination the clergy of England were 
obliged to ſubmit. This difference was no ſooner 
compromiſed, than the nuncio demanded one year's 
wool from the Ciſtercians for the pope's occaſions; 
and they anſwered, that they could not comply 


with the demand until it ſhould be conſidered in 


a general chapter of the order. Ruſtan, exaſpe- 
rated at this evaſion, ſwore that ſince he could not 
perſuade them in a body, he would be revenged on 
each in particular; and began to proſecute the in- 
dividuals for pretended faults, which he obliged 
them to attone by the payment of conſiderable 
ſums. But they complained of this tyranny to the 


Pope 
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pope, with whom they had ſuch influence that he 1c. 7256. 

ordered the nuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions. aa. Pub. 
During theſe diſputes between the pope and the The barons 

clergy, the king exerted all his influence in ſolli- Fae Hen 

citing the barons to grant the ſubſidy he had de- a tupply for 

manded for elevating prince Edmund to the Sici- dies. 

lian throne, The archbiſhop of Meflina was ſent 

with letters from the pope to the nobility, exhort- 

ing them in the moſt earneſt mannner to comply 

with the requeſt of their ſovereign. But the eager- 

neſs of his holineſs defeated the purpoſe which it 

was intended to ſerve; for the barons perceived 

that the ſubſidy would paſs through the hands of 

Alexander, whoſe integrity they had ſo much rea- 

ſon to doubt; and they were extremely unwilling 

to ſend forces into Italy, where they would be ex- 

poſed to inevitable ruin, They, therefore, refuſed 

to comply with the king's demand, alledging that 

the enterprize was dangerous, and the 2 

impoveriſhed ; that they ſhould run the riſque of 

an invaſion by unfurniſhing the kingdom of its 

troops; that the ſcheme was projected without the 

conſent of parliament ; and that the gift of the 

kingdom of Sicily was clogged with ſuch reſtric- 

tions by the pope, as rendered it altogether preca- 

rious, and unworthy of the expence with which it 

was attended. Thus repulſed by the parliament, 

he renewed his attack upon the clergy ; and, with 

the pope's aſſiſtance, extorted from them a conti- 

nuation of the tythes which were granted at firſt 

tor the term of three years only. He likewiſe pro- 

ceeded with his exactions from the Londoners, and 

other cities of the kingdom; and even extended 

his acts of oppreſſion to the Welſh, whom he con- 

ſidered as his own ſubjects, and fleeced accordingly. 

At length their patience being exhauſted with their 

ſubſtance, they had recourſe to their arms, and in- 

demnified themſelves by carrying off a great booty 


from 
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A. e. 1256. from the territories of England; while the indi- 


The intole- 


rable rapa- 
ciouſneſs of 
pope Alex- 
ander, 


— 


gence of Henry obliged him to ſit ſtill, and behold 
his dominions thus ravaged with impunity. Mean 
while the pope, whoſe avarice was inſatiable, con- 
tinually importuned this weak prince for freſn ſup- 
plies of money, and even threatened to revoke his 
gift of Sicily, unleſs Henry would immediately 
perform his promiſe of ſending Engliſh forces into 
Italy. The king 9 his utter inability to 
defray the expence of ſuch an expedition ; but ac- 
commodated him with five thouſand marks, and 
commanded prince Edward his ſucceſſor, to ratify 
the Sicilian convention: at the ſame time he com- 
plained of the inflexibility of his barons, who had 
abſolutely refuſed to ſupport him in the proſecution 
of his deſign. 55 

Alexander concluding from this information that 
his influence in England drew near a period, re- 
ſolved to improve the preſent opportunity to the 
utmoſt of his power; and with this view ſent John 
de Die as his nuncio, with a freſh cargo of bulls 
for raiſing money to pay the king's pretended debts 
to his holineſs. By the firſt, he ordered the bi- 
ſhops to pay the tythes granted to the king without 
the deduction which had been ſtipulated : a ſecond 
granted to the king all the revenues of vacant bi- 
ſhoprics, on pretence of helping to defray his voyage 
to the Holy Land, though he himſelf had already 
agreed to a commutation of this engagement. A 
third indulged him with all the revenues of ſuch 
eccleſiaſtics as did not reſide in their benefices: by 
a fourth he was intitled to the tythes of all eccle- 
fiaſtical revenues according to their juſt valuation, 
whereas they were hitherto rated according to an- 
cient taxation : a fifth impowered Ruſtan to adjudge 
in the king's favour the immoveables of all eccle- 


ſiaſtics who ſhould die inteſtate : a ſixth directed 


the nuncio to lay a tax upon all the clergy of the 
| king 
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kingdom, for the aſſiſtance of their ſovereign, not- 4 C. 1256 
withſtanding any privileges or exemptions granted 

by his predeceſſors, or any oppoſition that ſhould 

be made to his authority: in a ſeventh he excom- 
municated all the prelates who ſhould not pay their 
proportion within the term preſcribed; and ſeveral 

other mandates concurred in proſecution of the 

ſame purpoſe of raiſing' money to ſatisfy the pre- 

tended creditors of Sienna and Florence; though 

the whole treaſure was abſorpt in the bottomleſs Mat. Paris, 
gulph of the pope's own avarice. 1 
England ſeemed devoted to beggary and diſtreſs, Richard carl 
by a concurrence of unfavourable events, which «yeaed king 
gratified the King's vanity and attachment to foreign vibe Ro- 
connexions. William count of Holland, and king 

of the Romans, being ſlain in Frieſland, the princes 

of the empire were divided in their choice of a 
ſucceſſor” to that dignity : the majority voted in 

favour of Richard earl of Cornwall; and the reſt 

elected Alphonſo king of Caſtile. The election 

of Richard was very diſagreeable to the king of 

France, ſituated between the two powers of Eng- 

land and Germany, which might unite againit him, 
in order to recover the dominions which had for- 

merly belonged to their anceſtors. In this appre- A. c. 1257. 
henſion he fortified his frontiers, and endeavoured 

to intercept the earl of Glouceſter and John Man- 

ſel, whom Richard had ſent to Germany to make 

their obſervations on the country and-ſtate of the 

princes, before he would venture himſelf among 

them ; for, though he had bribed a majority, the 

other electors were very clamorous ; the biſhop of 

Triers declared for Alphonſo, and even promiſed | 
great ſums to thoſe that would eſpouſe the cauſe of | 
that monarch. Richard having received a favour- 

able account from his agents, reſolved to go thither 

in perſon; and knowing the venal diſpoſition of 

the Germans, he laid in ſuch a ſtore of money as 

5 no 
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no ſovereign prince in Europe could have raiſed on 
the like occaſion. This he collected not only from 
his vaſt eſtate, but alſo from his farm of the mint, 
and from the Jews, for whom he procured. an ex- 
emption from talliage for the ſpace of five years. 


Thus furniſhed, he embarked at Yarmouth, with 


the biſhops of Cologne, Liege, and Utrecht, Flo- 
rence count of Holland, and ſeveral German no- 
blemen, who had come to England, in order to 
accompany him in his voyage; and he was attended 
by a good number of the Engliſh nobility. After 
having repoſed himſelf two days at Dort, he pro- 
ceeded to Aix la Chapelle, where he was crowned 


king of the Romans by Conrad, archbiſhop of Co- 


Mat Pa rie, 
Rz mer. 


Henry's cx- 
pedition a- 
eainſt Lle- 
wellyn, 
prince cf 
North 

Wa es. 


logne, as the elector of Mentz, whoſe right it was 
to perform this ceremony, at that time lay under 
the ſentence of excommunication. The coronation 
and knighthood of his eldeſt ſon Henry were ſo- 
lemnized with ſuch magnificence as could not but 
be agreeable to the mercenary Germans, who ne- 
vertheleſs inſiſted upon his ſending home all the 
Engliſh noblemen, though they had intended to 
ſtay a whole year abroad; and having in leſs than 
twelve months drained Richard of the vaſt ſums 
he had brought along with him, treated him af- 
terwards with indifference and contempt. 

He is ſaid to have ſpent in this expedition ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; an incredible 
ſum, which, added to the repeated exaCtions of the 
pope, almoſt deprived the kingdom entirely of its 
currency, and contributed, with a ſcanty harveſt, 
to produce a calamitous dearth, which was ſeverely 
felt by the common people. Notwithſtanding this 
national diſaſter, Henry, ſtill infatuated by the Si- 
cilian project, importuned the clergy for a new ſub- 
ſidy, aſſuring them the former was not ſufficient 
to pay the debts he had contracted ; and, in order 
to ſoften the hearts of the prelates, brought -- 

on 
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ſon Edmund into the aſſembly, in a Sicilian habit, 4. C. -257- 
vainly imagining they would be, like himſelf, RY 
charmed with the appearance. This, however, 
would have produced nothing but contempt among 
them, had not the nuncio interpoſed his menaces, 4 
dy dint of which he extorted a donation of. forty- 
thouſand-pounds. Mean while the flight incurſions 
of the Welſh increaſed to a regular war, maintained | | 
againſt the Engliſh by prince Llewellyn. Geoffrey 
de Langley, governor of the country WWween' 
Cheſhire and the river of Conway, which hadgbeen' | 
ceded to Henry at the laſt pacification, attempted * 
to introduce the Engliſh laws, and courts of judi- 
cature, among tſiè inhabitants of that diſtrict. The 
Welſh, who are extremely 6. to their own, 
cuſtoms, took the alarm; and, as the peace had 
been already violated on both ſides by mutual de- 
predations, Llewellyn aſſembled a ſtrong body of 
horſe and foot, with which he obtained ſeveral ad- 
vantages over the wardens of the Engliſh marches ; 
he over-ran that part of Wales which was under the 
protection of Henry; and at length inveſted the 
caſtle of Gannock, which was built for the defence 
of that territory. The king had hitherto winked 
at his progreſs, which indeed he could not con- 
veniently ſtop; but, now alarmed by the proſpe& 
of loſing the only conqueſt he had ever made, he 
ſummoned his barons, and military attendants of 
the North, to meet him at Cheſter, and appointed 
a rendezvous at Briſtol for the weſtern counties, re- 
ſolving to divide the forces of the enemy, by at- 
tacking them at once in different quarters : ar the 
lame time, he ordered a body of troops from Ire- 
land to land upon the iſle of Angleſey, which ſup- 
plied the Welſh with the beſt part of their provi- 
ſions. Theſe precautions being taken, he entered 
North Wales with his army, and advancing to Gan- 


nock, 
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nock, remained inactive till Michaelinas; in expee- 
tation of the. Iriſh forces, which never arrived; 
while che weſtern diviſion, ordered to make a di- 
verſion in South Wales, delayed executing their 
orders, pretending they could not act in the abſence 


of their general, Richard de Clare, earl of Glou- 


ceſter, who was ſuſpected of holding a correſpon- 
dence with Llewellyn: ſo that Henry was obliged 
to return, after a very inglorious campaign, for 
the expence of which he had levied a conſiderable 
ſcutage *. * 


1 


a 10 oY, "Oo 
At this period Henry ordered a 
gold coin to be ſtruck, of the weight 
rwo ſterlings, or ſilver pennies ; but 
this, Which was the firſt gold coined 
by any king of England, giving um- 
brage to the citizens of London, who 
petitioned againſt it, probably on ac- 


Henry pnbliſhed a proclamation to cry 
it down, deſiring all thoſe who had 
taken it in payment to bring it to hi, 
exchange, wherethey received the cur. 
rent value, deducting one halfpenny 
for coinage, Carte ex lib. de Leg. 
Antiq. 


count of ſome deficiency in the weight, 
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